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PREFACE: 


IN  a  former  volume,  not  unacceptable  to  the  Chris 
tian  public,  I  have  unfolded  Christianity  before  the 
Flood.  In  the  present  I  have  endeavored  to  set 
forth  the  same  glorious  faith  developed  under  the 
shining  tents,  and  irradiating  the  holy  altars,  which 
the  world's  grey  fathers  raised  in  the  desert.  It  is 
very  pleasant  to  go  backward  to  those  days  of  patri 
archal  life,  and  watch  the  phases  of  nature  —  the 
influences  of  grace  —  and  the  ever  enveloping  provi 
dential  presence  of  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob.  The  patriarchs  lived  in  the  dawn  of  the 
Christian  dispensation,  and  in  the  youthful  days  of 
the  human  race.  Each  tent  was  a  little  world  re 
volving  round  Its  own  fireside.  Each  patriarch  was 
a  prince  ruling  over  few  but  faithful  subjects.  All 
of  them  were  among  the  first  experiments  of  grace 
in  a  fallen  world,  the  first  proofs  of  its  transforming 
and  elevating  influences.  No  one  can  read  their 
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biographies  without  interest.  No  Christian  can 
study  them  without  profit. 

Joseph's  life  and  history  I  have  been  unable  to 
include  in  this  volume.  I  must  reserve  it  for  an 
other.  It  is  the  most  touching  of  all. 

Each  patriarch  lived  for  us.  His  voice  is  borne 
on  the  winds  and'waves  of  time  to  us.  His  words 
are  still  our  comfort  and  assistance.  I  trust  these 
sketches  are  not  unwelcome  to  many  that  once  lis 
tened  and  are  now  far  away,  but  are  — 

As  pleasant  books  that  silenfly  among 

Our  household  treasures  take  familiar  places, 

And  are  to  us  as  if  a  living  tongue 
Spake  from  the  printed  leaves  as  pictured  faces. 

Therefore  I  hope  as  no  unwelcome  guest, 
At  your  warm  fireside,  when  the  lamps  are  lighted, 

To  have  my  place  reserved  among  the  rest, 
Nor  stand  as  one  unsought  and  uninvited. 


JANUARY,  1854. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

A   PILGRIM   FATHER. 

"  The  world's  grey  fathers." 

"Now  the  Lord  had  said  unto  Abram,  Get  thee  out  of  thy  country,  jnul 
from  thy  kindred,  and  from  thy  father's  house,  unto  a  land  that  I 
will  show  thec :  and  I  will  make  of  thee  a  great  nation,  and  I  will  bless 
thee,  and  make  thy  name  great;  and  thou  shalt  be  a  blessing."  — 
GEN.  xii.  2,  3. 

To  see  the  important  part  that  Abraham  occupies  in  the 
word  of  God,  I  will  quote  two  or  three  passages  where  he 
is  referred  to.  In  Acts  vii.  2-5,  we  read  these  words :  "And 
Stephen  said,  Men,  brethren,  and  fathers,  hearken;  The 
God  of  glory  appeared  unto  our  father  Abraham,  whin  he 
was  in  Mesopotamia,  before  he  dwelt  in  Haran,  or  Charran, 
and  said  unto  him,  Get  thee  out  of  thy  country,  and  from 
thy  kindred,  and  come  into  the  land  which  I  shall  show 
thee.  Then  came  he  out  of  the  land  of  the  Chalda-ans.  and 
dwelt  in  Charran :  and  from  thence,  when  his  father  was 
dead,  he  removed  him  into  this  land,  wherein  ye  now  dwell. 
And  he  gave  him  none  inheritance  in  it,  no,  not  so  much  as 
to  set  his  foot  on :  yet  he  promised  that  he  would  give  it  to 
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him  for  a  possession,  and  to  his  seed  after  him,  when  as  yet 
he  had  no  child."  We  have  another  reference  to  the  same 
interesting  fact  in  Romans  iv.  1-5 :  "  What  shall  we  then 
say  that  Abraham,  our  father,  as  pertaining  to  the  flesh, 
hath  found?  For  if  Abraham  were  justified  by  works,  he 
hath  whereof  to  glory ;  but  not  before  God.  For  what 
saith  the  Scripture  ?  Abraham  believed  God,  and  it  was 
counted  unto  him  for  righteousness.  Now  to  him  that 
worketh  is  the  reward  not  reckoned  of  grace,  but  of  debt. 
But  to  him  that  worketh  not,  but  believeth  on  him  that  jus- 
tifietli  the  ungodly,  his  faith  is  counted  for  righteousness." 
And  also  at  the  17th  verse  of  the  same  chapter :  "As  it  is 
written,  I  have  made  thee  a  father  of  many  nations  before 
him  whom  he  believed,  even  God,  who  quickeneth  the  dead, 
and  calleth  those  things  which  be  not  as  though  they  were. 
Who,"  that  is,  Abraham,  "  against  hope  believed  in  hope, 
that  he  might  become  the  father  of  many  nations,  according 
to  that  which  was  spoken,  So  shall  thy  seed  be."  We  have 
another  reference  to  the  same  interesting  and  instructive 
passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  in  the  third  chapter, 
at  the  6th  verse :  "  Even  as  Abraham  believed  God,  and  it 
was  accounted  to  him  for  righteousness.  Know  ye  there 
fore  that  they  which  are  of  faith,"  that  is,  Christians,  "  the 
same  are  the  children  of  Abraham.  And  the  Scripture, 
foreseeing  that  God  would  justify  the  heathen  through  faith, 
preached  before  the  gospel  unto  Abraham,  saying,  In  thee 
shall  all  nations  be  blessed.  So  then  they  which  be  of  faith 
arc  blessed  with  faithful  Abraham."  And  lastly,  in  that 
most  interesting  and  precious  chapter,  the  llth  of  the  Epis 
tle  to  the  Hebrews,  we  find  a  reference  to  the  same  charac 
ter,  beginning  at  the  8th  verse :  "  By  faith  Abraham,  when 
he  was  called  to  go  out  into  a  place  which  he  should  after 
receive  for  an  inheritance,  obeyed;  and  he  went  out,  not 
knowing  whither  he  went.  By  faith  he  sojourned  in  the 
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land  of  promise,  as  in  a  strange  country,  dwelling  in  taber 
nacles  with  Isaac  and  Jacob,  the  heirs  with  him  of  the 
same  promise:  for  he  looked  for  n  city  which  hath  founda 
tions,  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God."  These  are  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  allusions  contained  in  the  New 
Testament  Scriptures  to  the  patriarchal  biography  now 
introduced  to  our  notice. 

How  God  appeared  to  Abraham  it  is  not  expressly  said. 
"Whether 'it  was  the  Shechinah,  that  is,  the  bright  glory  that 
afterwards  dwelt  between  the  cherubim,  and  shone  at  the. 
piles  of  Paradise  upon  the  exiles  that  left;  or  whether  it 
was  by  an  express  command,  audible  to  Abraham,  and 
intelligible  to  him,  we  are  not  informed.  This,  however,  we 
must  be  aware  of,  that  God  has  a  thousand  ways  of  reaching 
man's  mind  additional  to  the  channels  of  the  senses.  He 
might,  by  his  providence,  point  with  the  finger,  or  by  his 
prophets  utter  a  voice,  or  by  direct  communion  with  the 
human  mind  he  may  have  told  Abraham,  "  Get  thee  out  of 
thv  country,  and  from  thy  kindred,  and  from  thy  father's 
house,  unto  a  land  that  1  will  show  thee." 

It  appears  that  at  this  very  period,  when  Abraham  was 
selected  for  this  grand  mission,  and  to  be  the  father  of  so 
illustrious  a  progeny,  the  whole  earth,  without  excepiion, 
had  become  utterly  corrupt.  The  imaginations  of  the 
thoughts  of  man's  heart  were  evil  before  the  Flood;  God 
pronounces  that  they  were  evil  after  the  Flood;  and  in  the 
days  of  Abraham  the  degeneracy  seems  to  have  been  so 
entire,  that  God  had  to  select  a  heathen,  an  idolater,  dwell 
ing  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  in  Mesopotamia,  between  the 
rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  in  order  to  be  the  germ  of 
that  race  to  whom  should  be  committed  the  oracles  of  God, 
and  from  whom  the  Saviour  according  to  the  ile>h  should 
spring.  How  total  must  have  been  the  eclipse  which  had 
passed  upon  man's  mind,  and  the  corruption  which  had  laid 
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its  grasp  upon  his  nature,  when,  in  spite  of  judgments,  of 
miracles,  and  manifestations  of  Deity,  man's  heart  remained 
deceitful  above  all  things,  and  his  life  desperately  wicked. 

In  this  selection  of  Abraham  we  have  the  commencement 
of  one  of  those  grand  dispensations  of  which  the  whole 
Scripture  is  full.  We  have  the  patriarchal  dispensation 
starting  with  Abraham,  like  a  solitary  streamlet  in  a  bleak 
and  inhospitable  land ;  we  see  that  streamlet  spreading  into 
a  broad  river  in  the  case  of  the  Levitical  economy,  and  that 
broad  river  augmented  by  many  tributary  streams,  swelling 
into  that  grand  river  of  life  that  will  spread,  and  now,  and 
deepen,  reflecting  the  sheen  of  great  cities,  and  mingling 
with  the  hum  of  vast  populations,  until  the  whole  earth  is 
covered  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters 
cover  the  channels  of  the  great  deep.  This  history,  there 
fore,  will  be  an  intensely  interesting  one  ;  it  will  be  interest 
ing  to  learn  from  what  small  beginnings  great  events  come  ; 
it  will  be  no  less  instructive  to  see,  as  we  advance  through 
Genesis,  how  anile  and  absurd  is  the  notion  that  there  are 
any  accidents  in  man's  life,  or  any  loose  pegs  in  the  machin 
ery  of  God's  providence  —  not  a  pin  can  drop,  not  an 
arrest  can  occur,  not  a  slackening  of  the  speed,  or  a  quick 
ening  of  it,  without  God's  instant  cognizance,  permission,  or 
control.  And  this  great  lesson  we  shall  learn  by  striking 
examples  as  we  pass  through  what  I  think  is  not  the  least 
interesting  part  of  the  Bible  —  Christianity  in  patriarchal 
days,  not  so  fully  developed,  but  as  real,  as  precious,  and  as 
influential  and  practical  as  Christianity  in  our  days. 

In  God's  selection  of  Abraham  we  find  an  instance  and 
illustration  of  what  is  called  the  sovereign  grace  of  God. 
Why  did  God  select  Abraham  ?  He  was  a  heathen,  just 
like  others.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  refracted  and 
reflected  light  of  truth,  as  it  passed  through  the  media  of 
tradition,  had  made  any  good  impressions  upon  his  heart, 
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any  more  than  upon  the  heart  of  Terah,  or  upon  those  of 
the  rest  of  the  idolaters  of  the  land  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees. 
Why  did  God  select  him  ?  That  is  a  "  why  "  we  must  often 
ask,  and  it  is  a  question  that  eternity  must  answer,  if  it  ever 
be  answered  at  nil.  And  very  often,  when  we  ask,  Why 
did  this  occur  to  me  ?  Why  am  I  here  ?  Why  is  my  rela 
tion  this  ?  Why  is  my  family  that?  we  can  get  no  answer; 
but  we  can  see  that  little  things,  which  the  world,  in  its 
atheistic  vocabulary,  calls  chance  things,  were  the  pivots 
upon  which  turned  all  that  distinguishes,  that  delights,  that 
charucteri/es  us  and  ours  at  this  moment.  It  was  the  acci 
dental  hearing  of  a  conversation  that  brought  us  to  a  house 
of  God  where  we  now  are :  it  was  the  accidental  turning  of 
a  corner  that  brought  you  to  another  place,  where  you  may 
have  heard  the  truth  that  has  been  blest  to  you:  it  was  an 
accidental  company  or  party  that  determined  whether  I 
should  be  the  husband  of  that  wife ;  or  that  woman  the  wife 
of  me,  her  husband.  It  is  on  the  mpst  accidental  things  that 
the  most  momentous  effects  have  grown  and  developed  them- 
>elves.  Can  I  believe  that  there  was  no  God  in  the  little 
things?  Grant  me  this,  that  God  leaves  little  things  to 
chance,  and  assert  that  he  only  takes  care  of  great  things, 
and  I  will  demonstrate  most  satisfactorily  that  there  is  no 
Providence  at  all.  The  fact  is,  that  the  little  things  are  the 
great  things  really;  but  we  think  those  great  things  only 
which  are  so  physically :  so  vulgar  is  our  sense  that  we  can 
only  sec  great  things  when  they  are  physically  great ;  and 
so  insensible  are  we,  that  we  cannot  see  that  those  little 
things  are,  though  seemingly  minute  to  us  yet,  developing 
themselves  into  the  most  striking  and  influential  of  results. 
In  fact,  so  important  are  they,  that  allow  me  to  touch 
Europe,  where  and  how  I  like  in  the  last  hundred  years, 
allow  me  to  put  in  a  pin  at  any  point  that  I  like,  and  I  will 
guarantee  the  whole  state  of  Europe  will  be  entirely  altered. 
1* 
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And  thus  there  are  many  whys  we  cannot  solve,  and  many 
reasons  we  cannot  penetrate,  and  we  are  often  constrained 
to  say,  "  Thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and 
prudent;  even  so,  Father,  thus  it  seemeth  good  in  thy 
sight."  At  all  events,  we  know  that  Abraham  was  chosen, 
and  the  whole  race  of  Israel,  not  from  any  thing  in  them, 
for  God  tells  them  afterwards,  "The  Lord  did  not  set 
his  love  upon  you,"  speaking  of  jtheir  fathers,  their  roots,  — 
"  did  not  set  his  love  upon  you,  nor  choose  you,  because  ye 
were  more  in  number  than  any  other  people ;  for  ye  were 
the  fewest  of  all  people  :  but  because  the  Lord  loved  you, 
and  because  he  would  keep  the  oath  which  he  had  sworn 
unto  your  fathers,  hath  the  Lord  brought  you  out  with  a 
mighty  hand,  and  redeemed  you  out  of  the  house  of  bonds 
men,  from  the  hand  of  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt."  He  tells 
them,  therefore,  that  it  was  in  sovereignty  that  he  chose 
them  ;  and  so  it  was  in  sovereignty,  yet  not  accidentally, 
that  he  selected  Abraham  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldeans, 
and  made  him  the  father  of  a  mighty  multitude.  The  same 
sovereignty  is  in  all  that  has  befallen  us,  and  is  exercised 
whether  we  see  second  causes  or  not.  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  sovereignty  is  more  magnificently  displayed 
when  it  makes  second  causes  the  vehicles  of  its  application, 
or  when  it  acts  without  any  apparent  secondary  causes  at 
all.  He  chose  Abraham  because  he  Avould  do  so. 

When  God  thus  selected  Abraham,  he  addressed  him, 
"  Get  thee  out  of  thy  country,  and  from  thy  kindred,  and 
from  thy  father's  house,  unto  a  land  that  I  will  show  thee." 
What  can  have  enabled  Abraham  to  do  this  ?  That  he  did, 
we  shall  see  in  the  next  verse.  Why  ?  We  never,  by  a 
law  in  our  nature,  let  go  an  existing  attachment,  except  by 
the  superinduced  force  of  a  higher  and  a  stronger  one. 
Abraham  left  his  land,  and  his  home,  and  his  country,  by 
the  power  of  a  higher  attachment,  and  that  was,  his  new 
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and  stronger  attachment  to  God.  It  is  the  lower  attach 
ment  tluit  is  dissolved  always  by  the  higher;  it  is  the 
sunlight  that  puts  out  all  the  stars;  it  is  the  stronger  love 
that  merges  the  lesser  one.  It'  we  want,  therefore,  to 
induce  a  man  to  let  go  his  love  of  any  one  thing,  the  plan 
to  adopt  is,  not  to  preach  against  that  thing,  but  to  bring  to 
bear  upon  his  preference  a  higher,  a  stronger,  and  a  nobler 
attachment.  If  I  were  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  people 
addicted  to  all  the  follies  and  the  vanities  of  human  life, 
I  should  never  think  of  commencing  my  address  to  them 
upon  the.  vanity  and  evil  of  those  things,  for  they  would 
say,  We  knew  this  long  before;  we  do  not  need  to  be 
taught  it ;  but  we  have  nothing  better,  and  therefore  we  will 
only  hold  it  the  faster  because  you  lay  siege  to  it.  What 
I  would  do  would  be  to  tell  them  something  that  would 
irresistibly  take  its  place,  and  furnish  a  more  enduring 
happiness.  Then  they  would  be  so  drawn  by  the  stronger 
attachment,  which  I  should  try  to  create  by  the  picture 
of  better  things,  that  they  would  let  go  gradually  the 
weaker  attachment,  which  already  enchains  and  imprisons 
thrm.  Hence  all  mere  preaching  against  balls,  and  thea 
tres,  and  race-courses,  and  gambling,  may  have  its  relative 
value,  but  it  never  will  have  the  highest  value,  or  indeed 
any  very  great  effect,  because,  so  long  as  men  have  only 
one  spring  of  happiness,  and  know  of  nothing  else,  and 
they  see  you  trying  to  block  up  that  spring,  where  all  their 
happiness  lies,  they  will  fight  to  the  death  in  order  to  retain 
it.  It  is  very  natural  that  they  should  do  so.  The  only 
way  to  get  them  to  let  go  these  broken  cisterns,  out  of 
which  they  are  drinking,  is  to  tell  them  of  some  grand  and 
inexhaustible  fountain  of  living  waters,  to  which  they  are 
freely  and  heartily  welcome,  and  then  they  will  be  so 
smitten  with  the  glory  of  the  higher  thing,  that  they  will 
give  tip  the  lower,  and  cease  from  loving  things  that  are 
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foolish,  and  vain,  and  frail,  that  they  may  love  those  better 
things,  that  are  unseen  to  the  eye,  but  seen  to  faith,  not 
temporal,  but  eternal.  We  shall  never  induce  a  person, 
therefore,  to  give  up  that  which  he  has,  except  by  the 
power  of  the  presentation  of  something  far  better.  I 
would  not  preach  merely  against  Popery  —  what  is  the  use 
of  that  ?  A  poor  Roman  Catholic  likes  his  creed  as  much 
as  I  do  mine,  and  I  admire  the  sacrifices  that  he  would 
make  to  uphold  and  spread  it,  and  the  sincerity  with  which 
he  holds  it,  though  he  is  not  the  less  fatally  deceived  on 
that  account.  But  why  should  I  rob  him  of  all  he  has  ? 
The  only  way  to  get  him  to  let  go  his  worship  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  is  to  let  him  see  what  Christ  is ;  the  only  way  to 
make  him  give  up  his  trust  in  penances  and  mortifications, 
is  to  show  him  the  finished  righteousness  of  the  Son  of  God. 
You  never  will  drive  him  from  unworthy  objects,  except  by 
attaching  him  to  better  objects ;  you  will  succeed  only  by 
applying  the  expulsive  power  of  a  new  affection.  It  was  so 
with  Abraham.  He  was  drawn  from  his  love  of  Haran, 
and  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  by  seeing  in  God  that  which 
was  better.  And  what  did  he  see  ?  "  Your  father  Abra 
ham  rejoiced  to  see  my  day,  and  he  saw  it,  and  was  glad." 
Beautifully  expressive  is  that  text  when  literally  translated 
—  "  Your  father  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my  day,  and  he 
saw  it,  and  he  leaped  and  danced  for  joy."  Abraham  saw 
Christ.  The  radiance  of  Christ's  day  illuminated  the  old 
patriarch's  footsteps ;  and  it  was  his  love  to  Christ,  whom 
he  saw,  that  made  him  give  up  Haran,  and  Mesopotamia, 
which  he  loved ;  and,  looking  upon  all  that  was  dear  and 
tender  in  his  earliest  recollections,  he  could  cast  all  behind 
him,  and  say,  "  Blessed  Jesus,  whom  have  I  in  heaven  but 
thee?  and  there  is  none  on  the  earth,  not  even  my  aged 
father  Terah,  nor  the  hills  I  have  roamed  on,  nor  the 
streams  I  have  wandered  by,  nor  any  thing  tliat  Is  the 
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beauty  and  the  attraction  of  Ilaran,  that  I  prefer  beside 
tin-.-."" 

Abraham  obeyed,  we  arc  told,  God's  word.  It  was  God 
who  appeared  and  said,  "Arise  and  go."  If  lie  had  gone 
on  his  own  account,  he  had  been  a  fanatic ;  if  he  had 
refused  to  go  when  God  bade  him,  he  would  have  been  a 
sceptic  ;  but  stopping  till  God  said,  Go,  and  going  when 
God  said,  Go,  that  was  Christianity.  A  sceptic  is  a  man 
who  rejects  all;  a  superstitious  person  is  a  man  who  takes 
the  glare  of  his  own  fancy  for  the  light  of  God's  own 
word ;  a  Christian  is  one  who  consults  the  pillar  of  cloud 
bv  day,  and  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  and  who  listens  and 
hears  the  word  upon  his  right  and  upon  his  left,  saying, 
This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it.  And  when  Abraham  heard 
God's  command,  he  had  much  to  give  up.  I  have  shown 
you  the  ground  upon  which  he  gave  up  all,  but  I  have  not 
stated  what  he  had  to  give  up.  In  the  first  place,  he  had  to 
give  up  his  own  country.  Now  persons  who  dwell  among 
hills,  as  highlanders  well  know,  always  intensely  cling  to 
them.  The  Swiss,  when  he  hears  the  song  of  his  mother 
land  upon  the  streets  of  Paris,  feels  a  yearning  for  his 
Alpine  hills  and  streams  which  is  past  expression  ;  and  I 
have  read  that  the  special  melody  which  is  the  national  air 
of  Switzerland,  has  been  forbidden  to  be  played  in  the 
French  army.  And  when  one  leaves  one's  native  land, 
under  the  compulsion  of  irresistible  circumstances,  often 
stroi!Lr<-r  than  chains,  one  casts  a  sorrowful  look  upon  the 
white  dills  we  are  leaving,  or  at  the  blue  hills  that  dissolve 
by  distance  into  the  denser  blue  ;  it  is  a  sorrowful  and  a 
painful  thing  to  leave  the  land  where  we  breathed  our  first 
breath,  and  the  inhabitants,  whose  very  accent,  with  all  its 
barbarisms,  is  musical  in  our  ears,  and  whose  barrenness 
and  l)4eakness  only  add  to  the  intensity  of  the  affection  with 
which  we  regard  it.  Abraham  had  to  leave  his  country. 
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He  had  not  only  to  leave  his  country,  but  to  leave  his 
family  and  his  home.  Most  know  what  pain  it  is  to  leave 
home.  Even  a  school-boy,  leaving  home  for  six  months, 
feels  it  painful ;  and  it  is  a  very  beautiful  affection,  and  one 
that  should  be  cherished,  not  crushed.  Whatever  makes 
home  beautiful  to  our  children  is  always  a  contribution  to 
their  future  consistent  career;  and  whatever  makes  homo 
gloomy,  and  miserable,  and  sad,  is  injurious  to  our  children, 
and  it  cannot  be  any  happiness  to  ourselves.  They  who 
leave  home  when  they  have  loved  it,  and  even  those  whose 
homes  have  not  been  all  that  they  could  wish,  must  feel  that 
the  old  patriarch,  when  he  left  the  hearth  that  had  blazed 
so  cheerily  on  many  a  cold  and  wintry  night,  and  the  garden 
in  which  was  many  a  tree  of  his  own  planting  and  many  a 
flower  of  his  own  nursing,  and  the  streams  that  made  music 
every  day  to  his  ears,  and  the  hills  so  hallowed,  because  so 
instinct  with  thrilling  and  beautiful  recollections,  had  a  very 
*  heavy  heart,  and  felt  sorrowful  and  painful  emotions. 

But  God  said,  Abraham,  arise  and  go ;  and  Abraham  left 
his  country,  and  his  home,  and  his  kindred,  and  his  family, 
and  all  that  would  not  follow,  and  went  he  knew  not  whithei- 
What  a  magnificent  specimen  of  unwavering  confidence  in 
God  !  a  confidence  that  never  disappointed  him.  Not  even 
in  the  worst  of  his  subsequent  troubles  did  he  express  an 
atom  of  regret  that  he  had  trusted  God,  and  leaned  on  the 
Unseen,  but  not  the  Unknown.  What  Abraham  did  liter 
ally,  we  have  to  do  morally.  God  says  to  us,  Arise,  depart, 
this  is  not  your  rest;  he  translates  the  words  that  were 
addressed  to  Abraham  into  phraseology  applicable  to  us. 
"  Love  not  the  world,  neither  the  things  of  the  world ;  if 
any  loveth  the  world,  how  dwelleth  the  love  of  the  Father 
in  him  ? "  So  far  as  the  world's  sins  are  concerned,  the 
prohibition  is  absolute ;  so  far  as  the  world's  innocent  tilings 
are  concerned,  the  prohibition  is  relative.  Love  is  not  so 
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much  as  to  cling  to  it  in  opposition  to  the  command  of  God 
—  Arise,  depart,  this  is  not  your  rest.  What  Abraham  did 
with  a  weary  foot,  we  are  to  do  with  a  confiding  and  a  trust 
ful  heart.  Whatever  be  our  circumstances,  our  station  in 
life,  let  us  regard  the  world  as  the  way,  not  as  the  end  ;  as. 
our  voyage,  and  not  our  haven.  If  it  be  a  smooth  and  a 
beautiful  and  a  flowery  way,  be  thankful,  and  walk  the 
fa-ter ;  if  it  be  a  rough,  a  stormy,  and  a  tempestuous  voyage, 
be  thankful  that  it  will  soon  be  finished ;  but  do  not  tarry  in 
the  midst  of  it,  do  not  turn  aside  to  listen  to  any  syren  and 
seductive  song,  however  beautiful:  feel,  like  Abraham,  and 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  that  whether  you  be  born  a  noble  patri 
cian,  or  an  humble  plebeian,  we  are  nevertheless,  if  Chris 
tians,  strangers,  and  pilgrims,  and  sojourners,  looking  for  a 
better  country,  "a  city  that  hath  foundations,  whose  builder 
and  maker  is  God."  Thus  should  we  pass  through  the 
world,  and  thus  should  we  leave  it  for  a  better.  Do  not  go 
out  of  it,  but  be  not  of  it.  Let  not  the  world  be  your  all, 
the  chief  thought,  anxiety,  and  aim,  and  object  of  your  life ; 
regard  it  as  a  pathway  only  to  a  better,  and  live  as  those 
that  so  feel.  Let  those  that  \veep  be  as  though  they  wept 
not  —  we  may  weep,  but  our  weeping  must  not  be  tears  of 
de.-pair  ;  and  let  those  that  rejoice  be  as  though  they  rejoiced 
not  —  we  may  rejoice  and  be  merry,  but  it  may  not  be  the 
mirth  of  them  that  is  like  the  crackling  thorns  beneath  the 
bla/e,  that  leaves  black  darkness  behind;  and  let  those  that 
marry,  marry  in  the  Lord  —  let  them  feel  that  all  ties  must 
lie  dislocated,  all  distinctions  broken  up,  that  the  way  may 
be  clear  to  a  crown  of  glory  hereafter ;  and  let  them  that 
use  the  world,  that  is,  discharge  its  duties,  as  soldiers,  sailors, 
tradesmen,  merchants,  professional  men  —  use  the  world  — 
do  not  be  monks,  do  not  be  stoics  —  there  is  no  merit  in 
either,  but  do  not  abuse  the  world  —  on  this  ground,  "the 
fashion  of  it,"  all  its  beauty,  "  speedily  passeth  away."  We 
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have  an  advantage  which  Abraham  had  not.  Abraham  was 
not  told  the  nature  of  the  land  he  was  going  to.  God  said, 
"  Get  thee  out  of  thy  country,  and  from  thy  kindred,  and 
from  thy  father's  house,  unto  a  land  that  I  will  show  thee." 
God  did  not  say  to  him  yet,  "  It  is  a  land  overflowing  with 
milk  and  honey ; "  he  did  not  say  to  him  that  he  would  find 
in  it  all  that  imagination  could  conceive  in  its  happiest 
nights.  He  merely  said,  "  Go  to  a  land  that  I  will  show 
thee."  In  other  words,  he  must  see  the  land  in  the  light  of 
Him  who  bade  him  go  there.  He  must  consider  what  the 
laud  must  be  from  the  character  of  Him  who  points  it  out. 
How  confirmatory  of  all  that  I  have  said  upon  the  strength 
of  Abraham's  faith,  that  he  went  forth  to  a  land  without 
knowing  what  it  was,  just  because  God  bade  him  go.  He 
obeyed  without  hesitation.  He  did  not  say  to  God,  Let  me 
remain  here,  I  can  be  a  pious  man  in  Haran,  I  may  die 
before  I  reach  Canaan ;  nor  did  he  say,  Suffer  me  first  to 
go  and  settle  my  affairs,  and  bury  my  father,  and  then  I  will 
come.  But  he  arose,  and  departed,  and  went.  And  he  does 
it,  too,  without  the  least  reserve.  Naaman  made  a  reserve, 
Agrippa  had  his  "  almost,"  and  Felix  had  his  "  convenient 
season,"  but  Abraham  had  no  reserve  or  condition  whatever. 
And  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  went  in  the  face  of  very  great 
opposition.  Some  of  his  relatives  smiled  at  the  man's  folly ; 
others  laughed  at  him  as  a  fanatic ;  and  others  branded  him 
as  a  fool :  and  what  could  he  answer  to  all  this  ?  He  could 
not  tell  them  that  he  was  going  to  an  El  Dorado,  where  all 
would  be  wealth  and  temporal  blessings ;  nor  that  Canaan 
was  a  California,  where  gold  could  be  had  for  the  digging ; 
he  could  not  tell  them  that  he  had  any  prospects  of  meeting 
any  one  that  he  knew,  or  any  one  that  cared  for  him ;  —  all 
that  he  could  tell  them  was,  "  God  has  commanded  me,  and 
he  is  faithful,  and  I  am  dutiful." 

Such  a  one  is  justly  to  be  called  the  father  of  the  faithful. 
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And  this  confidence  in  the  patriarch's  heart  made  darkness 
light,  and  ln-avy  burdens  easy,  and  great  obstructions  level, 
and  great  valleys  to  be  filled  up.  God's  love  and  confidence 
shed  abroad  in  a  man's  heart,  will  make  the  bitterest  cup 
ta-te  Mveet,  and  the  heaviest  load  lie  lightly,  and  the  severest 
cross  comparatively  nothing.  Love  is  inner  confidence,  and 
this  is  happiness.  When  there  is  love  in  a  man's  heart, 
there  is  a  mainspring  of  indomitable  strength;  and  when 
there  is  added  true  confidence  in  God,  there  is  a  peace  that 
literally  passeth  all  understanding. 

God  added  to  him  a  promise.  "And  I  will  make  of  thce 
a  great  nation,  and  I  will  bless  thee,  and  make  thy  name 
great  :  and  thou  shalt  be  a  blessing."  What  a  beautiful  con- 
trast  is  this  to  the  people  of  Babel !  They  said,  "  Come,  let 
us  build  a  great  tower,  and  make  ourselves  a  great  name ; " 
and  they  found  that  they  made  themselves  a  byword,  and  a 
proverb,  and  a  disgrace.  God  said  to  Abraham,  Go,  obey 
my  word,  place  coniidence  in  me,  and  the  result  will  be  that 
I  will  make  you  a  great  nation.  And  Abraham  went;  and 
what  is  the  result  ?  Why,  even  in  Mahometan  lands,  the 
name  of  Abraham  is  still  remembered  as  the  most  vener 
ated  and  glorious  of  ancient  days :  and  among  the  Jews, 
the  name  of  Abraham  is  still  cherished  as  the  father  and 
fountain  of  their  race:  and  among  Christians,  to  be  a  child 
of  Abraham  is  synonymous  with  being  a  child  of  God,  a 
member  of  Christ,  an  heir  and  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of 
h<-aven.  God  said,  not  only  that  he  would  make  him  a 
great  nation,  but  that  he  should  be  a  blessing.  The  blessing 
planted  in  his  heart  made  him  a  blessing  to  others.  There 
is  a  great  law  in  the  Christian  economy  we  ought  never  to 
forget,  that  no  mart  is  blessed  of  God  who  is  not,  in  the 
ratio  of  that  blessing,  a  blessing  to  others  also.  The  best 
proof  that  a  man  is  a  Christian,  is  the  energy  with  which  he 
tries  to  Christianize.  "Whenever  God  blesses  a  man,  he 
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makes  him  a  blessing.  "  God  be  merciful  to  us  and  bless 
us  "  —  Why  ?  that  we  may  absorb  it  all  in  our  own  bosoms, 
and  be  happy  ?  No :  but  "  that  thy  way  may  be  known  upon 
earth,  and  thy  saving  health  among  all  nations."  In  other 
words,  the  Christian  prays  that  the  blessing  may  descend 
upon  Kim  as  it  descended  upon  Abraham,  in  order  that  he, 
like  Abraham,  may  prove  a  blessing  to  all  mankind.  And 
hence,  wherever  there  is  one  taught  of  God,  and  blessed  of 
God,  and  called  by  God's  grace,  we  have  a  man  who,  in 
some  shape  or  other,  will  radiate  forth  from  him  a  mission 
ary  and  a  beneficent  influence.  Are  we  blessings  ?  Have 
we  been  blessed  ?  If  we  have,  we  shall  aid  to  bless  others. 
We  may  test,  or  weigh,  the  amount  of  the  blessing  which 
we  have  within,  by  the  amount  of  sacrifices  that  we  make 
without.  How  much  do  we  give  in  the  course  of  twelve 
months  to  spread  the  cause  of  Christ  ?  How  much  do  we 
contribute  in  any  shape  to  make  men  happy  ?  One  man 
can  speak  best  for  Christ;  another  can  labor  much  for 
Christ :  but  there  are  others,  who  cannot  speak,  and  that  is 
no  sin ;  who  cannot  labor,  who  are  too  busy  in  their  profes 
sion  all  the  day,  and  that  is  no  sin,  for  not  to  be  slothful  in 
business  is  a  duty ;  but  we  have  all  an  element  which  we 
can  make  a  vehicle  of  the  blessing ;  we  can  give  a  sovereign 
or  a  shilling  to  the  missionary  collection,  we  can  help  the 
instruction  of  others  that  are  without  God,  and  without 
Christ,  and  without  hope  in  the  world.  Where  there  is  the 
will  there  will  always  be  the  way.  The  light  within  will  be 
luminous  without,  the  salt  in  the  heart  will  extend  its 
savor  —  being  blessed  like  Abraham,  we  must  be  also  a 
blessing  to  others.  Now  that  Abraham  has  been,  and  is 
still,  especially  a  great  blessing  to  all  lands,  we  may  ascer 
tain  by  reference  to  his  family  history.  Abraham  was  espe 
cially  the  father  of  the  Jewish  race.  What  race  has  been 
so  blessed  to  mankind  as  that  downtrodden  and  still  de- 
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spised  nation?  From  the  Jews  emerged  the  light,  that,  in 
its  distortion  I  admit,  was  I  he  only  light  of  all  heathendom. 
From  tin-  Jews  came  God'l  holy  word,  for  Jews  wrote  it; 
Jesus  was  born  of  the  seed  of  David  and  of  Ahrahum,  ac 
cording1  to  the  flesh.  And  that  remarkable  raee  has  been 
blessed  to  us  not  only  in  their  prosperity,  not  only  in  their 
literature,  not  only  in  their  prayers  and  praises,  but  in  their 
sull'i  rings,  and  in  their  dispersion;  for  the  downfall  of  the 
Jew  has  been  the  enriching  of  the  Gentile,  and  in  all 
r»  -peets  Abraham  and  Abraham's  seed  have  been,  even  in 
that  limited  point  of  view,  a  blessing  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  But  there  is  a  higher  sense,  of  course,  in  which  he 
shall  be  a  blessing,  and  that  is.  expressed  in  these  words, 
"And  in  thee  shall  all  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed." 
This  is  explained  by  the  apostle  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians,  and  there  can  be  no  mistake  about  who  is  meant.  In 
the  third  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  and  in 
the  14th  and  IGth  verses,  there  is  a  reference  to  the  blessing 
of  Abraham:  "That  the  blessing  of  Abraham  might  come 
on  the  Gentiles  through  Jesus  Christ ;  that  we  might  re 
ceive  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  through  faith:"  then,  the 
IGth  verse,  "Now  to  Abraham  and  his  seed  were  the 
promises  made."  Now  mark  what  is  added,  "  He  saith  not, 
And  to  seeds,  as  of  many,  but  as  of  one,  And  to  thy  seed, 
which  is  Christ."  This  text  which  I  have  here  quoted  is  a 
proof,  I  may  incidentally  notice,  of  the  verbal  inspiration 
of  God's  holy  word.  It  is  painful  to  hear  of  any  beginning 
to  -peak  of  the  word  of  God  as  if  it  would  be  no  injury  to 
Christianity  if  the  Bible  were  annihilated;  they  ought  to 
know  better.  I  believe  that  this  precious  book  is  inspire.], 
and  not  only  inspired,  but  that  the  words  employed  in  it  are 
the  best  that,  viewed  in  all  lights,  could  have  been  em 
ployed,  and  that  a  blunder  in  a  word  would  have  ended  in  a 
heresy  in  religion ;  for  what  does  the  Apostle  Paul  say  ? 
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"  He  saith  not,  And  to  seeds,  but,  And  to  thy  seed,"  the 
singular  number,  "  as  of  one,  which  is  Christ."  You  see, 
the  addition  of  the  mere  letter  s,  in  our  version,  would  have 
been  important.  Abraham  was  therefore  a  foreshadow  and 
a  representative  of  Christ ;  and  to  be  a  child  of  Abraham 
now  by  lineal  descent,  is  to  be  cast  out,  but  to  be  a  child  of 
Abraham  by  faith  in  Christ,  is  to  be  the  true  Jew,  and  to 
be  taken  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  ancient  race 
have  been  thrust  out  because  they  would  only  cleave  to  the 
lineal  descent  from  Abraham,  and  we,  the  wild  olive  tree, 
now  graffed  in,  because  we  believe  in  Christ,  and  through 
him  are  the  true  seed  of  Abraham.  Thus  Christianity,  as 
preached  and  proclaimed  unto  us,  is  to  be  the  great  blessing 
of  all  mankind.  It  is  not  only  the  great  eternal,  but  it  is 
the  greatest  temporal  blessing.  Take  a  comparative  view 
of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  consider  which  are,  at 
this  moment,  the  most  peaceful,  prosperous,  and  advancing 
nations  in  the  whole  globe.  Where  is  the  home  most 
happy,  freedom  most  secure?  where  are  the  rights  of  the 
poor  and  the  duties  of  the  rich  most  felt,  respected,  and 
inculcated?  Just  where  Christianity  has  struck  its  deepest 
roots,  and  spread  furthest  its  glorious  and  majestic  boughs. 
Where  the  Bible  is  opened,  and  no  man  dare  shut  it,  be 
cause  he  that  hath  the  key  of  David  has  opened  it ;  where 
the  pulpit  gives  no  uncertain  or  equivocal  sound,  where  the 
truth  of  the  gospel  is  openly  taught  —  there,  at  this  very 
moment,  speaking  of  temporal  effects  only,  the  poor  man 
feels  the  ennobling  fact  that  his  hut,  however  poor,  is  his 
castle,  and  that  wherever  the  winds  and  rains  may  penetrate. 
Majesty  cannot  enter  without  that  poor  man's  permission ; 
and  the  rich  man  feels  that  his  wealth  is  his  stewardship, 
and  that  he  is  made  richer  in  order  that  they  who  are  poor, 
may  share  in  his  wealth ;  and  in  every  sphere  all  the  duties, 
and  privileges,  and  responsibilities  of  society  are  felt  in 
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their  largest  possible  extent.  Are  not  these  the  effect  of 
Christianity?  Are  not  England  and  America  the  two 
greatest  nations  of  the  world,  and  are  they  not,  at  this 
moment,  the  distinctive  witnesses  to  the  truth  ?  A  moral 
thermometer  might  be  constructed,  and  you  might  deter 
mine  by  it  as  men  determine  heat  and  cold,  that  where 
Christianity  is  purest,  and  weightiest,  and  highest,  there 
social  prosperity  is  greatest ;  and  that  where  it  melts  into 
Paganism,  it  is  at  its  lowest  ebb,  till  you  come  to  Paganism 
and  heathenism  itself,  where  the  right  of  the  people  is 
merged  in  the  tyranny  of  the  sovereign,  and  where  neither 
right,  nor  privilege,  nor  freedom,  nor  prosperity  is.  Of  our 
country  I  would  say,  in  a  temporal  sense,  — 

"  Our  country's  strength,  our  country's  strength, 

It  is  not  in  her  soil ; 

For  her  hardy  sons  their  substance  gain 
By  industry  and  toil. 

"  Our  country's  strength,  our  country's  strength, 

It  is  not  in  her  clime ; 
For  her  snow-flakes  rest,  like  hoary  locks, 
Upon  the  brow  of  time. 

"  But  firm  upon  her  ground  alone 

Our  Christian  churches  stand; 
The  bulwarks  of  our  nation's  strength, 
The  glory  of  our  land. 

"  Beneath  the  fir  and  oak  tree's  shade 

The  school-house  yet  you  see ; 
The  noblest  foe  that  man  can  raise 
To  fight  with  tyranny." 

Such  is  the  secret  of  the  moral  strength  and  prosperity  of 
our  land. 

This  promise   thus  addressed  to  Abraham  will  soon  be 
actualized.     All  nations  will  soon  be  blessed  in  him.     Jew 
2* 
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and  Gentile,  rich  and  poor,  civilized  and  barbarian,  Africa, 
and  Asia,  and  Europe,  and  America,  all  will  be  blessed  in 
his  Seed,  that  is,  Christ,  and  shall  call  that  Seed  blessed. 
Christianity  was  designed  for  all ;  it  is  destined  to  overflow 
all.  Has  it  been  a  blessing  to  us?  Are  we  children 
of  Abraham?  Are  we  blessed  with  the  forgiveness  of 
sin?  Are  we  blessed  with  regeneration  of  heart  by  his 
Spirit,  with  adoption  into  his  own  happy  family,  blessed 
with  the  sunshine  of  a  hope  of  glory  incorruptible  and 
undefiled,  with  all  spiritual  blessings  in  heavenly  places  ? 
If  so,  let  us  give  the  glory  to  Abraham's  Seed,  even 
unto  Christ,  and  rejoice  that  we  are  Abraham's  sons  by 
being  renewed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  adopted  into  the 
family  of  Christ. 


CHAPTER    II. 

THE    TATRIAKCIl'S    SHIELD. 

"  And  when  I  view  both  regiments, 

The  world's  and  thine ; 
Thine  clad  with  simpleness  and  sad  events, 
The  other  fine." 

"  After  these  things  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  Abram  in  a  vision, 
saying,  fear  not,  Abram:  I  am  thy  shield,  and  thy  exceeding  great 
reward."  —  GEN.  xv.  1. 

GOD  addresses  words  of  comfort  to  his  people  only  when 
necessity  demands  it.  Abraham  must  have  been  laboring 
under  a  depressing  sense  of  fear,  or  God  would  not  have 
addressed  him  in  the  words,  "  Fear  not,  Abram."  Worldly 
mm  would  be  exceedingly  perplexed  to  say  why  the  patri 
arch  should  have  been  so  very  much  depressed.  He  was 
rich  in  silver  and  in  gold  ;  he  had  returned  a  conqueror, 
covered  with  victory ;  he  had  all  that  he  could  possibly 
require  to  make  him  happy  in  life,  or  prosperous  and  suc 
cessful  in  the  enterprises  that  lay  before  him.  Why,  then, 
wa-  Abraham  depressed?  Why  did  he  need  this  prescrip 
tion,  "  Abram,  fear  not  "  ?  Perhaps  the  excitement  of  his 
recent  victory  had  passed  away,  and  corresponding  depres 
sion  had  occupied  its  place.  Nobody  emerges  from  great 
excitement  without  having  a  reaction  of  corresponding 
depression  —  it  is  morally  and  physically  true.  Another 
reason  in  the  case  of  Abraham  may  have  been,  that  feeling 
of  dissatisfaction  in  all  that  is  enjoyed  or  tasted,  which  is 
still  widely  felt.  Everybody  is  more  or  less  conscious  of  it. 
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We  need  not  a  text  to  tell  us,  "  This  is  not  our  rest." 
Every  one  feels  a  state  of  unrest,  a  yearning  for  a  satisfaction 
that  grows  upon  no  earthly  tree,  a  sense  of  depths  — 
unsounded  depths  —  in  the  heart  that  no  ocean  in  the  world 
can  fill ;  a  longing  after  perfection,  which  is  a  prophecy  of 
its  ultimate  possession,  which  nothing  upon  earth  can  gratify, 
which  grows  in  intensity  the  more  we  attempt  to  remove  it 
by  the  opiates  or  the  supplies  of  this  present  life.  Abra 
ham  was,  what  the  apostle  calls  him,  a  pilgrim  and  a  stran 
ger  —  he  found  no  city  on  earth,  —  he  looked  for  one  to  be. 
He  was  not  yet  in  the  country  of  his  hope,  he  was  expecting 
"  a  house  not  made  with  hands,"  "  a  city  that  hath  founda 
tions,"  "  a  better  country."  While  this  explains  one  part  of 
his  depression,  it  may  also  have  been  true  that  his  faith 
faltered.  Abraham  was  not  perfect.  He  had  sinned,  and 
his  faith,  like  that  of  all,  had  also  faltered,  and  although  in 
one  special  instance  he  staggered  not,  yet  in  other  and  suc 
ceeding  events  he  may  have  done  so.  He  had  left  the 
home  of  his  youth,  the  friends  of  his  boyhood,  the  relations 
of  his  family,  and  set  out  upon  a  course,  the  issues  and  the 
contingencies  of  which  he  had  not  calculated ;  he  may  have, 
like  others,  oscillated  between  deep  depression  and  great 
excitement.  Who  that  knows  his  own  heart,  and  has 
watched  its  faltering,  varying  phases,  does  not  know  how 
rapid  and  how  frequent  are  our  transitions,  from  resting 
upon  Pisgah,  amidst  the  sunshine  of  the  better  land,  to  sink 
ing  in  the  valley  of  Achor,  or  dwelling  in  the  tents  of 
Mesech  and  in  the  tabernacles  of  Kedar  ? 

But  especially  do  Christians  fear,  as  Abraham  very  prob 
ably  feared,  when  they  look  into  the  future.  We  have  all 
a  taste  for  divination,  we  all  like  to  prophesy,  if  we  only 
think  we  can  succeed ;  we  delight  in  constantly  turning  our 
backs  upon  the  past,  and  penetrating  the  depths  of  the 
future,  if  we  can  there  gather  some  hint  or  some  sketch  of 
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where  we  are  going,  and  what  we  shall  be,  or  what  we  may 
inert  with.  The  result  of  all  such  attempts  to  forecast  the 
future  is  pain  to  ourselves.  We  spread  the  net  of  imagina 
tion  into  the  vast  and  unsounded  depths  of  the  future,  we 
haul  it  to  the  shore  of  the  present,  and  find  it  is  not  fdled 
with  what  will  profit,  but  with  venomous  reptiles  and  insects 
that  fasten  upon  us  —  exhaust  the  lifeblood,  and  sting  to 
the  quick  the  heart  of  him  who  gathers  them.  Sufficient 
for  the  day,  we  are  told  in  Scripture,  is  the  evil  thereof; 
but  we  will  not  be  satisfied  with  this — we  try  to  prophesy, 
we  seek  to  master  the  future,  we  would  ascertain  what  it 
will  be,  we  enter  upon  forbidden  territories,  and  in  such 
experiments  we  meet,  as  God  has  warned  us,  difficulties, 
and  thorns,  and  trials,  and  rough  roads,  and  stern  perplex- 
ill  we  return  to  the  present  baffled  and  depressed,  but 
often  taught  useful  lessons.  The  past  is  not  ours,  for  it  is 
gone  —  the  future  is  not  ours,  for  it  has  not  yet  come  — 
the  present  with  all  its  responsibilities  and  duties  is  ours, 
let  us  seize  it,  and  pray  that  God  would  sanctify  us  for  it, 
and  it  to  us,  for  Christ's  sake. 

It  is  also  a  very  singular  fact,  that  all  contingent  calami 
ties,  which  we  fancy  that  we  foresee,  or  which,  in  this  curi 
ous  penetration  into  the  future,  we  anticipate,  are  always  ten 
time-;  worse  in  the  anticipation  than  they  are  ever  found  to 
be  when  the  reality  comes.  Every  one  knows  that  any 
thing  that  lie  anticipated  as  dreadful  even  in  the  future,  was 
not  so  bad  when  it  actually  came  within  the  horizon  as  it 
seemed  to  be  when  he  stood  on  tiptoe  on  the  loftiest  pinna 
cle,  straining  every  faculty  and  sense,  if  perchance  he  could 
discern  it  from  alar.  The  shadow  of  an  evil  that  we  antici 
pate,  projected  into  the  present,  is  vastly  blacker,  darker, 
and  more  portentous  than  the  original  itself.  The  right 
way  is  to  let  to-morrow's  ills  sleep  quietly  until  to-morrow's 
sun  shall  wake  them.  Present  obligations  are  enough  to 
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occupy  our  whole  attention  today ;  and  to-morrow's  difficul 
ties  can  be  met  in  to-morrow's  strength ;  but  if  we  drag  to 
morrow's  difficulties  into  today,  we  have  a  double  day's 
work  for  a  single  day's  strength,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that 
we  are  depressed,  distracted,  and  cast  down.  Let  us  never 
forget  that  the  too  curious  question  of  the  too  curious  Peter, 
which  is  just  what  I  am  now  endeavoring  to  explain,  was 
thus  justly  and  profitably  answered,  "  What  is  that  to  thee  ? 
follow  thou  me."  This  gloomy  foreboding  of  the  future, 
which  Abraham  felt,  and  for  which  the  prescription  is  given, 
"  Fear  not,  I  am  thy  exceeding  great  reward,"  is,  as  I  have 
said,  bringing  into  today  more  than  God  designs  for  today. 
Every  man  has  plenty  to  occupy  him  for  every  day,  but 
if  you  insist  upon  bringing  the  fears  of  future  evils  that 
never  may  occur  into  the  duties  of  the  present,  then  you  add 
to  the  burden  that  you  have  to  bear,  but  you  do  not  add  to 
the  strength  that  is  to  bear  that  burden.  God  gives  you 
today's  bread  for  today's  nutriment,  and  today's  strength  for 
today's  burden  ;  and  if  the  burden  of  today  be  very  heavy, 
or  too  heavy,  you  may  ask  God  either  to  lighten  the  load, 
or,  what  is  as  good,  to  make  your  strength  adequate  to  bear 
it ;  but  if  you  bring  to-morrow's  load  and  today's  load  both 
upon  your  back  at  once,  you  have  no  promise  that  God  will 
give  you  strength  to  bear  that  double  burden,  you  have 
entered  into  a  province  which  is  not  yours,  and  having  done 
so,  you  must  taste  the  bitterness  of  eating  forbidden  fruit, 
and  reap,  in  your  own  individual  case,  a  portion  of  the 
catastrophe  that  Adam  reaped  for  us  all  when  he  ate  of  that 
tree  and  brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe. 

What  is  the  reason,  that  in  anticipating  the  future,  like 
Abraham,  we  are  so  alarmed  ?  Let  us  try  to  ascertain,  and 
it  is  a  very  profitable  investigation,  why  we  see  dark  shades, 
not  brightening  prospects,  when  we  try  to  look  into  the 
future.  One  reason  is,  that  we  judge  of  the  future  atheisti 
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cully.  We  exclude  from  it  the  element  that  will  give  it  its 
right  tone,  and  to  its  incidents  their  joyous  music,  and  to  its 
occurrences  their  true  sweetness,  that  is,  God  our  Father. 
Look  upon  the  future  without  God,  and  you  must  gaze  upon 
a  future  without  one  ray  of  sustaining  hope.  But  God's 
name  is,  i%  I  am,  and  was,  and  am  to  come."  In  other  words, 
God  will  be  jus.t  as  truly  in  the  future  as  ever  he  was  in  the 
past.  God  will  be  in  all  the  minutes  and  cycles  of  its  chro- 
noloirv,  in  all  the  lights  and  shadows  that  shall  chase  each 
other  over  its  lace.  His  voice  will  be  heard  in  the  sounding 
of  e\ery  hour,  his  footfall  in  the  turning  of  every  street, 
his  providential  presence  will  be  in  the  first  bud  of  spring, 
and  in  the  last  rose  of  autumn ;  at  its  bridals,  its  births,  and 
its  burials  j.  in  all  the  great  things  that  peal  upon  it  like 
thunder,  in  all  the  little  things  that  come  into  it  as  whispers. 
Whatever  the  future  shall  be,  God  will  be  there.  In  the 
pouring  out  of  every  vial,  in  the  opening  of  every  seal,  in 
the  sounding  of  every  trumpet,  in  the  future  of  the  Apoca- 
IvpM-  as  in  the  past  of  Genesis,  God,  our  God,  will  be  our 
shield  and  our  exceeding  great  reward.  Thus,  if  we  look  at 
the  future  filled  with  God,  inlaid  with  Deity,  and  anticipate 
his  presence  there  as  truly  as  we  have  realized  it  in  the  past, 
we  may  gaze  on  the  future,  in  which  God  is,  but,  unlike 
Abraham,  we  need  not  be  afraid. 

Another  reason  why  we  are  sometimes  depressed  when 
we  look  into  the  future,  is  that  we  look  in  the  hazy  light  of 
our  own  sinfulness.  Abraham,  in  a  previous  passage,  had 
told  what  wa<,  substantially,  untrue  respecting  Sarah;  and 
when  we  are  conscious  of  sin  as  he  was,  and  look  into  the 
future  through  the  telescope  that  is  darkened  by  guilty 
reminiscences,  the  shadows  of  our  own  sins  are  projected 
into  the  future,  and  its  sunniest  spots  look  dark,  because  our 
sins  obscure  our  vision  of  them.  We  are  sinful,  and  we 
conclude  the  future  will  therefore  be  sorrowful ;  and  yet  it 
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need  not  be  so.  Instead  of  carrying  our  sins  into  the  future, 
and  seeing  it  in  their  shadow,  let  us  carry  our  sins  to  the 
cross  of  Christ,  there  to  be  forgiven ;  anfl  having  left  our 
load  where  we  are  warranted  and  welcome  to  leave  it,  let 
us  go  with  elastic  footstep  and  hopeful  heart  into  all  the 
duties,  responsibilities,  and  trials  of  the  world  that  stretches 
still  before  us. 

Another  reason  why  we  are  sometimes  depressed  when 
we  look  into  the  future,  is  that  we  judge  of  it  carnally,  that 
is,  we  think  that  is  bad  which  we  feel  to  be  pain,  and  that 
is  necessarily  good  which  tastes  to  us  as  pleasure ;  and  yet 
pain  is  not  necessarily  evil,  and  pleasure  may  not  be  good 
If  on  looking  into  the  future  we  think  all  pain  calamity,  and 
all  pleasure  blessing,  and  missing  the  latter,  we  find  the 
former,  we  must  be  depressed  and  cast  down  ;  but  if  we  feel, 
what  kings  upon  their  thrones  and  priests  by  their  altars 
have  acknowledged,  that  it  was  good  to  have  been  afflicted, 
if  all  experience  shows  how  difficult  it  is  to  hold  the  full 
cup,  and  how  unprofitable  it  is  to  dwell  in  constant  sunshine 
—  for  we  cannot  bear  too  much  light,  like  exotic  plants,  we 
need  shade  to  enable  us  to  live  truly  —  we  shall  see  it  is 
good  for  us,  it  has  been  in  the  past,  and  it  will  be  in  the 
future,  that  we  should  bear  a  cross  to  prepare  us  for  a 
throne,  and  tread  many  a  rough  and  flinty  road  in  our 
journey  to  the  better  country.  Let  us  always  remember, 
that  if  there  were  too  many  flowers  in  our  path,  and  too 
sweet  music  overhead,  if  all  things  were  just  as  we  would 
carnally  wish  them  to  be,  we  should  forget  that  this  is  not 
our  home,  and  that  we  are  pilgrims  and  strangers,  looking 
for  a  city  that  hath  foundations,  whose  builder  and  maker  is 
God. 

Another  reason  why  we  judge  unfavorably  of  the  future, 
and  are  depressed  by  the  anticipation  of  it,  is  that  we  judge 
very  hastily.  We  are  all  very  rash  and  precipitate  in  our 
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judgments.  Hasty  judgments  are  nn-.-ly  sound  ones. 
conclusions  upon  moral  subjects  arc,  as  first  lonned,  <jviicr- 
ally  most  Correct,  but  judgments  formed  upon  an  intellectual 
subject  rashly,  are  rarely  to  lie  depended  upon.  Often  when 
we  look  into  the  future.  \\c  see  a  glimpse  of  it,  and  from. 
that  glimpse  we  estimate  the  whole.  We  sec  a  page  of  tin; 
hook,  and  foolishly  we  pronounce  upon  the  merits  of  the, 
work.  We  see  the  laying  of  the  foundations,  and  conclude 
that  the  building  will  be  a,  prison,  when  in  fact  it  may  be  a 
palace,  or  a  cathedral,  whose  spires  will  sparkle  in  rising 
and  in  setting  suns.  We  see  a  part,  and  we  conclude  what 
the  whole  will  be.  The  morning  comes  in  clouds  and  we 
prophesy  that  it  will  be  dark  at  noon,  whereas  the  clouds  in 
the  morning  are  often  the  heralds  of  a  bright  mid-day.  AVe 
must  not,  therefore,  in  the  words  of  the  beautiful  hymn, 
judge  the  Lord  by  feeble  sense,  but  recollect  that  often 
under  the  cloud  there  are  the  smiles  of  a  patient  and  a  loving 
God.  The  poet  says,  therefore,  very  beautifully, 

"  God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way 

Hi>  wonders  to  pi-rlurm; 
IK-  plants  lii>  footstep!  iu  the  sea, 
And  rides  upon  the  storm. 

"  Deep  in  un  fathomable  mines 

Of  never  failing  skill, 
He  treasures  up  his  bright  d<  - 
And  works  his  sovereign  will. 

"  Ye  fearful  paints,  fresh  courage  take, 

The  clouds  ye  so  much  dread 
Are  big  with  mercy,  and  shall  break 
Iu  blessings  on  your  head. 

"Judge  "«t  tin-  Lord  by  feeble  sense, 

tttit  tru-t  him  l\>c  his  gr.iri-; 
Behind  a  frowning  providence 
lie  hides  a  smiling  foec. 
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"  His  purposes  will  ripen  fast, 

Unfolding  every  hour : 
The  bud  may  have  a  bitter  taste, 
But  sweet  will  be  the  flower. 

. 
"  Blind  unbelief  is  sure  to  err, 

And  scan  his  Avork  in  vain; 
God  is  his  own  interpreter, 
And  he  will  make  it  plain." 

Having  noticed  some  of  the  reasons  why,  in  looking  for 
ward,  we  are  cast  down,  we  will  now  consider  a  prescription 
taken  from  the  pharmacopoeia  of  heaven,  given  to  Abraham, 
the  father  of  the  faithful,  and  bequeathed  by  him  to  all  his 
children  by  faith,  though  countless  as  the  stars  in  the  sky, 
or  the  sands  on  the  sea-shore.  The  prescription  is  ex 
pressed  in  these  words,  "  Fear  not."  What  are  we  to  under 
stand  by  this  expression  ?  and  what  are  contingent  calamities 
that  we  are  not  to  fear  ?  "  Fear  not "  does  not  mean  insen 
sibility.  Man  is  made  to  feel ;  stoicism  is  not  Christianity. 
The  bravest  spirits  on  the  field  of  conflict  have  often  nestled 
in  the  most  tender  and  susceptible  hearts.  He  is  not  a 
brave  man  who  is  physically  insensible  —  granite  is  stone, 
not  humanity :  he  who  has  a  woman's  heart,  but  a  hero's 
nerve  to  brace  it,  is  a  true  hero,  and  in  his  sphere  a  great 
man.  "  Fear  not "  is  therefore  not  insensibility,  stoicism  is 
not  Christianity.  There  is  no  merit  in  not  feeling ;  there 
may  be  a  soul  the  most  heroic  that  ever  felt,  or  thought,  or 
acted,  in  a  frame  the  most  sensitive  and  the  most  shrinking 
from  the  least  spectacle  of  suffering,  of  sorrow,  or  of  pain. 

"  Fear  not,"  in  the  next  place,  is  not  fatalism.  The 
Moslem  troops  are  often  so  stern  just  because  they  start 
with  the  preconceived  conviction  that  all  is  so  absolutely 
arranged,  that  if  they  are  to  escape,  they  will  escape,  if  they 
are  to  die,  they  will  die,  and  therefore  they  have  not  hero 
ism,  but  the  stagnation  of  feeling  amid  scenes  of  peril  that 
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results  from  fatalism,  and  arc  total  strangers  to  the  heroism 
that  springs  up  in  the  hearts  of  responsible  and  intelligent 
men. 

"Fear  not"  is  not  mere  bravado.  The  person  who  is 
often  the  most  eloquent  on  courage,  like  Demosthenes,  turns 
out  the  greatest  coward  Avhen  he  is  surprised  into  conflict. 
There  may  l»e  great  bravado,  and  yet  there  may  be  no  real 
fearlessness  behind.  In  fact,  high  brows  are,  always  calm, 
heroic  hearts  are  quiet,  and  great  men  invariably  sell'-;  - 

•  •d.     It  is,  therefore,  possible  to  fear  not.  and  yet  not  to 
be  insensible,  nor  to  be  a  believer  in  fatalism,  nor  to  indulge 
in  bravado. 

The  prescription,  "  Fear  not,"  rests  upon  substantial 
ground.  The  precept  is  followed  by  the  words,  "I  am  thy 
shield  and  thy  exceeding  great  reward;"  this  is  the  ground. 
If  thus  forearmed  and  sustained,  what  possible  things  are 
there  that  we  can  fear?  Shall  I  mention  some  of  these,  a- 
these  are  mentioned  in  various  parts  of  the  word  of  God? 
Do  you  fear  what  the  apostle  calls  tribulation,  distress, 
nakedness,  famine,  persecution  ?  AVhy  should  you?  They 
•painful,  I  do  no!  deny;  nobody  likes  Buffering,  but 

•  ring   is   part   of  the   ba.!-r«j  of  the.    Christian    character. 
The  fart  that  we  are  parsing  through  much  tribulation   is  a 

;g  presumption  that  we  an;  in  the.  path  that  martyrs 
trod,  and  therefore  in  the  way  that  Jesus  has  pointed  out  lln- 
immortality  and  for  glory.  I:  is  when  ;he  Christian  is  most 
oppressed,  that,  like  the  aromatic  plant  when  mo.-:t  heavily 
trodden  on,  he  emits  the  richest  and  the  mo.  t  precious 
fragrance.  AVhy  should  we  fear  any  of  these  thii 
Th"  gr«-at  Pilot  is  at  the  h:  hn,  the  Morning  Star  shines 
beautiful  overhead,  and  all  winds,  and  waves,  and  storm, 
and  tenij.e-:,  and  famine,  ami  pi-iv  -i-uiion,  and  naked;; 
and  sword,  work  together  —  not  only  work,  but  work 
together  for  good  to  them  that  love  (lod  and  are  the  called 
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according  to  his  purpose.  Sunshine  visits  the  cell  in  which 
the  Christian  is,  and  no  thickness  of  walls  or  watchfulness 
of  guards,  can  keep  the  light  of  heaven  out  of  the  darkest 
dungeon  in  which  a  prisoner  for  Christ  pines ;  and  in  the 
bitterest  cup  that  God  places  in  a  Christian's  hand  he  puts 
in  sweetening  elements  that  make  the  bitter  cup  taste  so 
sweet  to  the  Christian's  lip,  that  he  says,  "It  is  good  for 
me  that  I  am  afflicted,"  and  our  worst  trials,  whatever  they 
«nay  be,  and  every  one  knows  his  own  best,  at  worst  are 
very  short,  they  are  but  the  hasty  April  showers  that  are 
the  tokens  of  the  near  coming  of  the  everlasting  summer. 
The  very  fact  that  we  suffer  is  in  its  measure  a -credential 
that  we  are  Christians. 

Do  you  fear  death  ?  I  do  not  say,  Do  you  like  death  ? 
Death  is  most  unnatural.  I  think  of  all  the  characteristics 
of  our  condition  upon  earth,  the  most  humbling  in  one 
sense,  the  most  solemn,  and  yet  the  most  unnatural  and 
horrible,  is  death.  Man  was  never  made  or  meant  to  die  — 
he  was  meant  and  made  to  live  for  ever.  He  lias  com 
mitted  suicide,  and  therefore  he  dies,  but  God  made  him  to 
be  an  immortal  creature,  to  whom  death  should  be  an 
everlasting  stranger,  and  life  his  true  and  inseparable 
prerogative  —  he  has  killed  himself,  the  spear  that  pierced 
his  side  was  not  forged  by  a  Divine  hand,  it  was  his  own 
sin.  But  now  that  death  which  we  look  upon  as  so 
horrible,  and  so  degrading,  and  so  depressing,  is  altered  to 
a  Christian,  because  he  sees  it  in  a  new  light.  Its  sting, 
that  is,  sin,  for  sin  is  the  secret  of  its  horribleness,  is  taken 
away,  and  the  grave  has  lost  its  mastery,  through  Jesus 
Christ.  This  world  is  the  prison,  and  life,  that  we  love,  is 
the  jailor,  and  death,  that  we  dread,  is  the  angel  that  comes 
from  the  skies,  opens  the  prison  doors  of  life,  strikes  off 
every  bolt  and  chain  from  the  limbs  of  the  prisoner,  helps 
him  to  unfurl  new  wings,  and  to  rise  to  his  Father's  home, 
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and  to  pause  only  when  IK'  ne.-|]e>  in  the  besom  of  liis 
Father,  because  Christ's  Father,  his  God,  because  our  God. 
To  a  Christian  the  funeral  bell  that  tolls  his  dec- 
ivallv  part  of  the  bridal  strains  that  v,< •l.-oiue,  and  intimate 
l>v  their  merry  marriage  peal  that  a  soul  is  united  with  the 
Lamb.  When  he  dies,  lie  but  leaves  the  noisy  shoals  of 
life  to  launch  into  the  great  deep  sea,  where  all  is 
for  ever.  If  we  felt  these  thoughts  in  all  their  intrinsic 
eloquence  and  force,  most  people  would  wish  to  die  —  not  to 
die,  because  dying  itself  is  good,  but  willing  to  die  for  the 
sake  of  the  bright  and  glorious  sunshine  that  settles  on  the 
happy  shores  that  stretch  beyond.  Do  you  fear  death? 
The  prescription  is,  Fear  it  not,  for  "though  I  walk 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no 
evil ;  lor  thou  art  with  me."  "  Fear  not,  Abram,  I  am  thy 
shield  and  thy  exceeding  great  reward." 

But  there  is  a  drama  more  awful  and  more  solemn  than 
death,  namely,  life.  Many  persons  that  do  not  fear  death 
a  iv  found  to  fear  life.  The  apostle  well  says  in  his  Epistle 
to  t!;e  Roman.-?,  "neither  life  nor  death,"  as  if  lii'e  were  a 
very  formidable  and  powerful  element,  "shall  separate  us 
from  the  love  of  God,  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus."  Wh'-n  I 
address  those  who  are  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits,  I 
speak  to  those  who  know  painfully  what  life  is  —  what 
struggles  there  are  in  this  age  of  commercial  competition, 
how  many  are  battling  with  the  waves  of  life  who  can 
neither  touch  the  bottom  nor  see  the  shore,  nor  estimate 
aright  what  a  single  day  may  bring  forth.  Where  life  has 
iea-t  to  fear,  \ve  cannot  go  very  many  paces  without  .--ei-ing 
0:1  all  sides  and  in  all  neighborhoods  what  grieis  and  ills  — 
what  sad  scenes  of  sorrow  and  suffering  there  arc.  Every 
dwelling  has  its  own  peculiar  shadow.  Every  heart  has 
its  own  inner  and  bitter  woe.  Every  unwritten  biography 
has  incidents  in  it  that  we  cannot  penetrate,  and  ach 
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sorrows,  and  ills  that  a  stranger  cannot  enter  into,  or  compre 
hend.  Alas !  in  this  life,  to  widen  one's  relations  with  those 
around  us,  is  often  to  multiply  one's  enemies,  and  to  be  placed 
in  a  position  that  many  aspire  to  and  many  envy.  I  do  not 
pity  the  poorest  laborer  in  the  street  who  has  enough  to  eat, 
and  sufficient  raiment  to  put  on,  for  I  believe  that  he  has 
more  real  happiness  than  the  great  and  prominent  ones  of 
the  earth,  who  walk  in  its  high  and  its  slippery  places. 
When  one  thinks  of  all  the  envy,  and  misapprehension,  and 
hostility  that  are  vented  upon  the  great,  we  should  learn  to 
bless  God  that  we  are  poor  and  lowly;  at  all  events  we 
may  breathe  with  greater  fervor  the  prayer  of  him  of  old, 
"  Give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches,  but  feed  me  with  food 
convenient  for  me."  Life  has  its  causes  and  its  sources 
of  fear. 

But  there  are  other  things  mentioned  by  the  apostle  that 
we  are  not  to  fear;  one  of  these  is,  "things  present." 
There  is  not  one  reader  of  this  page  whose  whole  present 
is  precisely  what  he  would  wish  it  to  be,  who  would  say,  I 
am  just  at  this  moment  exactly  what  I  desire,  and  I  wish 
now  that  the  wheel  would  stop,  and  this  sunshine  always 
sparkle,  and  that  there  should  be  no  end  to  it:  none  in  their 
sober  moments  breathe  such  a  wish.  But  when  we  look  at 
others,  things  present  are  more  sad  and  formidable  still. 
Many  eyes  never  gaze  upon  the  morning  sun  except 
through  tears.  Many  ears  hear  in  the  brightest  music  the 
wild  and  melancholy  minor  of  human  sadness.  Many 
tongues  are  constrained',  some  in  bitterness,  some  in  sorrow, 
some  even  in  pain,  to  breathe  the  prayer  of  the  fretful 
Jonah,  "  It  is  better  for  me  to  die  than  it  is  to  live."  If  we 
are  in  the  right  state,  and  feel  our  relationship  to  God  to 
be  what  it  is,  it  ought  not  to  be  so.  Present  things  may  ' 
pain  us,  but  present  things  should  never,  if  we  are  the 
children  of  Abraham  by  faith,  overwhelm  us.  The  gospel 
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of  Je-us  can  \v;inn  the  poorest  hovel  into  a  home,  and  the 
knowledge  of  (iod  as  our  Father  can  make  the  heart  bound 
that  wa<  breaking.  Christianity  was  given,  not  merely  to 
show  us  a  home  in  the  future,  but  to  make  us  happy  amid 
the  incidents,  the  ills,  the  sorrows,  and  the  sufferings  of  the 
present 

Do  we  fear  things  future?  Do  we  dread  things  to  come? 
The  apostle  speaks  of  "  things  past,  of  things  present,  and 
^'  things  to  come."  What  the  years  to  come  will  be,  no 
man  can  say.  To  some  they  will  come  leaping  like  brides'- 
maids  to  a  wedding ;  to  others  they  will  arrive  weeping  like 
mourners  clad  in  sackcloth  to  a  funeral.  It  is  well  that  we 
do  not  know  which  it  will  be.  There  are  many  things  in 
the  future  that  we  know  are  certain,  as  well  as  many  things 
that  are  uncertain  and  contingent,  about  which  we  ought  to 
h:iv«-  no  anxiety.  For  instance,  old  age  will  come.  Nobody 
likes  to  grow  otd.  It  is  an  instinctive  feeling  that  we 
should  like  to  remain  at  our  meridian,  but  the  hairs  will 
whiten,  the  vigor  of  our  early  days  will  depart,  and  the 
love  of  calm  repose,  and  sympathy  with  quiet  and  ease,  will 
grow  upon  us  day  by  day,  so  unconsciously,  because  so 
rapidly,  that  at  the  end  only  we  feel  that  we  have  been 
growing  old.  Yet  old  age  lays  his  hand  upon  the  heart 
of  the  aired  Christian,  as  the  harper  lays  his  palm  upon  the 
harp-.M  rings,  not  to  break  them,  but  only  to  deaden  their 
vibrations.  Old  age  is  but  the  ripeness  of  manhood,  the 
preparation  for  glory,  the  reaching  the  last  descent  in  the 
vallev,  that  we  mav  in.-tantly  begin  to  ascend  on  the  other 
side  to  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  the  house  not  made  with 
hands,  the  presence  of  our  Father  and  our  God.  Let  us 
not  fear  old  age,  and  grey  hairs,  and  infirmity.  Let  us  ieel 
(iod  is  our  Shield,  and  our  exceeding  great  reward.  Fear 
not.  At  every  step,  in  every  trial,  every  conllict,  over  us 
•  is  the  Omnipotence,  and  around  us  the  encircling  Omni- 
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presence,  of  the  everlasting  arras.  That  foe  who  smites  the 
child  of  God  fatally  must  be  able  to  strike  through  the  very 
omnipotence  of  God  himself.  There  is  nothing  in  the  past 
that  we  can  fear,  for  it  is  gone.  There  may  be  much  to 
repent  of,  much  to  be  forgiven,  and  neither  is  contingent, 
for  the  blood  of  Christ  cleanseth  from  all  sin.  There  is 
much  in  the  present  to  struggle  with,  but  nothing  to  over 
come  us.  There  is  nothing  in  the  future  that  ought  to 
depress,  discourage,  and  dispirit  us,  for  God,  who  has  beqg 
our  defence  in  the  past,  is  our  shield  in  the  present,  and 
will  be  in  the  future.  Let  our  rest  and  our  repose  be  in 
him.  Let  us  look  at  all  things  in  the  light  of  him,  and  we 
shall  have  peace.  If  you  infer  wrhat  God  is  from  what 
betides  you  upon  earth,  your  views  of  him  will  be  most 
gloomy  and  unscriptural.  Rather  reverse  the  process. 
Look  at  life's  rough  places,  and  its  ups  and  downs,  and 
trials  and  sorrows,  in  the  light  of  God  our  Father,  and  ' 
both  will  be  beautiful.  Start  every  prayer  with  "  Our 
Father,"  begin  every  pilgrimage  with  "  Our  Father,"  look 
not  upon  God  in  the  light  of  your  affliction,  but  look  at 
your  affliction  in  the  light  of  God,  and  thus  you  will  have 
perfect  peace,  you  will  not  fear,  you  will  find  in  him  your 
shield  and  your  exceeding  great  reward. 

This  fearlessness,  or  absence  of  disquieting  fear,  is  one  of 
those  states  that  will  best  strengthen  and  prepare  us  for  the 
duties  and  the  responsibilities  of  the  present.  It  is  always 
in  quiet  and  repose,  when  kept  in  perfect  peace  by  God, 
tha't  we  can  see  him  the  most  clearly  our  shield  and  our 
great  reward.  When  a  person  is  full  of  disquiet,  excite 
ment,  trouble,  and  fear,  his  eyes  grow  blind,  his  ears  become 
deaf,  he  loses  his  self-possession ;  but  when  we  have  com 
plete  repose,  with  the  absence,  of  all  disturbing  fear,  appre 
hension,  and  dismny,  we  can  look  behind  us,  before  us, 
above  us,  and  see  exactly  where  we  are  and  what  we  are. 
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It  is  in  the  calm,  not  in  the  tempest,  that  we  see  most 
dearly  the  stars  of  the  sky;  it   is  in  the  still  ocean,  not  on 
the  stormy  and  the  turbulent  sea,  that  we  can  sec  mirrored 
a  thousand  fathoms  down  the  beautiful   rainbow.     It  is  in  a 
state  of  repose  that  we  can  think  most  deeply,  live  most 
truly.      It    is   in  this  absence  from  fear,  disturbing  fear,  that 
we  can  best  make  preparation  for  every  contingency,  draw 
our  conclusions,  estimate  our  position,  and  decide  correctly. 
The  sailor,  when  his  glass  begins  to  indicate  the  approach 
ing  storm,  reds  his  sails,  and  makes  his  ship  all  right  and 
trim  for  the   conflict;  the  general,  when   he    sees   the  foe 
ftpproaching,  calls  in   all  his   scattered  outposts,  seizes  the 
be-t  position,  makes  the  most  formidable  arrangement,  and 
thus  prepares  for  the  issue.     And  so  the  Christian,  in  this 
calm  confidence  in  God,  when  he  is  kept  in  perfect  peace 
because  he   trusts  in  the  Lord,  can  make  preparation  to 
master  every  trial,   to    beat   back    every  spiritual    foe,   to 
strengthen  and  increase  every  position  that  he  occupies,  and 
be  sure  that   he  will  be  more  than  conqueror,  through  him 
who  loved  him.     Confidence  in  God  was  required  of  Abra 
ham  :  it  is  what   is   asked  of  us.     God  delights  that  every 
ChriMian  should  walk  with  him  as  a  child  with   his  parent, 
ncit   asa  slave  with   his   master.     One   great   and  besetting 
>in  of  professing  Christendom  is,  that  we  feel  as  if  we  were 
slaves.      We  wince  from  God  as  if  he  were  a  cruel,  exacting 
tyrant  and  taskmaster ;  we  thus  injure  our  own  souls,  and 
grieve  our   Father   in   heaven.      Wherever  we   see   God's 
foot  print,  or  hear  God's  footfall,  or  trace  God's  finger  — 
whenever  we  enter  into  his  presence,  let  us  go  with  all  that 
un-uspectiiig  j>ea;-e  with  which  a  babe  clings  to  the  bosorn 
of    its    mother,    or   the    child    walks    with    its    affectionate 
parent;   we  not  only  are   stronger   ourselves  by  this  sweet 
sense,  of  filial  security,  but  we  carry  away  the  reflex  opera- 
tion  in  receiving  that  honor,  "  Them  that  honor  me,  I  will 
honor." 
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Fear  not  life  nor  death,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to 
come,  nor  peril,  nor  famine,  nor  nakedness,  nor  tribulation, 
nor  sword ;  for  in  all  the  varying  phases  of  our  life,  in  all 
its  ups  and  downs,  in  all  its  calms  and  storms,  God  is  our 
shield.  Because  we  lose  the  sense  of  this,  it  does  not  prove 
that  God  has  ceased  to  be  so.  When  I  do  not  see  the  sun, 
it  is  not  because  the  sun  has  gone  back  into  the  depths  of 
the  firmament,  and  hidden  himself,  but  because  a  cloud  has 
come  from  my  earth,  and  arisen  an  exhalation  intercepting 
the  sunbeams.  When  we  lose  a  sense  of  God's  presence, 
protecting,  preserving,  it  is  not  true  that  God  has  ceased  to 
be  our  shield,  or  repented  of  his  promise  to  be  our  reward, 
but  that  some  fog  has  arisen  from  the  marshes  of  the  yet 
unsubdued  and  unsanctified  heart,  and  intercepted  the  vision 
that  was  once  so  clear,  and  thus  succeeded  in  hiding  from 
us  our  shield  and  our  exceeding  great  reward.  Fear  not  — 
all  God's  promises  in  Christ  are  yea  and  amen.  Fear  not ; 
"  Satan  hath  desired  to  have  you,  that  he  may  sift  you  as 
wheat,  but  I  have  anticipated  it,  I  have  prayed  for  you,  that 
your  faith  fail  not."  Try  the  experiment  of  unsuspecting 
confidence  in  God,  try  the  new  experiment  of  not  doubting 
what  God  says,  but  believing  that  he  gives  you  whatever 
you  ask,  and  that  you  are  welcome  to  his  presence,  infinitely 
more  than  is  the  most  affectionate  child  to  the  bosom  of  the 
most  affectionate  parent.  He  is  our  refuge,  and  "  though 
the  mountains  be  carried  into  the  midst  of  the  sea,  though 
the  waters  thereof  roar  and  be  troubled,  though  the  moun 
tains  shake  with  the  swelling  thereof,"  yet,  says  the  Psalm 
ist,  "  there  is  a  river  whose  streams  make  glad  the  city  of 
God."  Let  our  hearts  lie  like  isles  upon  the  bosom  of  that 
river,  gladdened  by  its  current  and  refreshed  by  its  waters, 
reposing  in  perfect  peace,  until  earth  is  covered  by  the 
sunshine,  and  made  a  section  of  the  great  continent  of 
eternity. 


CHAPTER    III. 


AN   ANCIENT    CHRISTIAN. 

"  For  wisdom  famous  through  the  East, 
Abraham  routed  on  his  staff;  in  guise 
A  Chaldee  >he[>herd,  simple  in  his  raiment, 
As  when  at  Mamre  in  his  tent  he  sat. 
Snow-white  were  his  locks 
And  silvery  heard,  that  to  his  girdle  rolled. 
Fondly  his  ni'-ck  eye  dwelt  upon  his  Lord, 
f  Like  one  that,  after  long  and  troubled  dreams, 

A  night  of  sorrows,  dreary,  wild,  and  sad, 
Beholds  at  last  the  dawn  of  promised  joys." 

"Your  Father  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my  day:  and  ho  saw  it,  and  was 
glad."  — JOHN  viii.  50. 

On:  Lord  preached  to  the  Jews  the  truths  of  the  gospel. 
They  anriK'd  that  what  In-  preached  was  inconsistent  with 
what  Abraham  taught.  They  said  he  was  possessed  by  a 
devil,  for  "Abraham  is  dead,  and  the  prophets ;  and  thou 
sayr-t.  BO  inferior  to  either,  If  a  man  keep  my  sayings,  he 
shall  never  taste  of  death.  Art  thou  greater  than  our 
father  Abraham,  which  is  dead?  and  the  prophets  are 
dead  ;  whom  makest  thou  thyself?  Jesus  answered,  If  I 
honor  myself,  my  honor  is  nothing;  it  is  my  Father  that 
honoreth  me ;  of  whom  ye  say,  that  he  is  your  God.  Yet, 
with  all  your  loud  pretensions,  ye  have  not  really  known 
him,  but  I  know  him  ;  and  if  I  should  .-ay,  I  know  him  not, 
1  shall  be  a  liar  like  unto  you;  but  I  know  him,  and  krrp 
ings.  And  now,  so  little  like  to  Abraham  are  you, 
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so  little  of  his  spirit  do  you  partake,  that  your  father  Abra 
ham  rejoiced  to  see  my  day,  and  he  saw  it,  and  was  glad. 
But  you  seem  to  deplore  the  advent  of  my  day,  you  see  it, 
and  you  are  infuriated  with  me.  Can  you  then,"  he  argues, 
"  be  Abraham's  children  ?  " 

The  Jews  held  that  they  were  the  children  of  Abraham, 
therefore  they  were  spotless.  "  We  are  Abraham's  children, 
therefore,"  they  inferred,  "  we  cannot  be  the  children  of  sin." 
They  argued,  "  We  have  the  right  succession,  therefore  we 
must  believe  the  right  creed.  We  are  in  the  exact  line  of 
lineal  descent  from  Abraham,  and  it  is  impossible  that  ever 
we  can  have  embraced  a  dogma  that  is  false,  or  have 
indulged  in  a  practice  that  Abraham's  God  would  have  pro 
nounced  to  be  wrong."  They  did  not  say,  "  We  have  lived 
holy,  therefore  we  are  the  children  of  Abraham  ; "  but  "  We 
are  the  children  of  Abraham,  and  therefore  we  are  of  neces 
sity  holy."  They  argued,  from  a  temporal  relationship  to 
Abraham  according  to  the  flesh,  to  moral  and  spiritual  fruits 
as  the  necessity  of  that  relationship.  They  did  not  say, 
"  We  bring  forth  good  fruits,  therefore  we  are  seen  to  be 
branches  of  that  tree  ; "  but  they  said,  "  We  know  and  can 
demonstrate  by  historic  facts,  that  we  are  branches  of  the 
patriarchal  tree,  and  therefore  what  appear  to  you  apples  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  beautiful  without,  but  all  dust  and 
rottenness  within,  are  the  grapes  of  Canaan,  because  we 
prove  ourselves  the  children  of  Abraham."  Of  all  forms 
of  pride,  this  lineal,  or,  if  you  like,  ecclesiastical,  pride  is 
the  saddest  and  the  worst,  where  succession  of  place  is  made 
the  ground  of  infallible  succession  of  doctrine.  But  how 
often  have  we  to  learn  the  lesson,  that  one  may  stand  in  a 
good  man's  shoes,  but  not  have  that  good  man's  heart,  or 
head,  or  character !  How  often  have  we  to  discover  that 
we  may  sit  in  the  seat  of  Moses,  and  yet  crucify  Him  of 
whom  Moses  prophesied,  as  a  prophet  like  unto  him !  When 
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Jrsus  meets  all  this,  he  sets  us  an  example  of  right  Chris 
tian  controversy  —  he  does  not  enter  into  a  discussion  with 
tin-in  whethrr  tin-  linral  descent  had  been  broken,  whether 
anv  l!aw  or  liiilmv  had  occurred  by  a  Gentile  being  admitted 
in  it,  but  he  said,  "  I  grant  that  you  are  the  literal  children 
of  A  In-ahum,  I  do  not  stop  to  dispute  it;  but  here  certainly 
is  one  trait  which  I  cannot  but  notice,  and  which  you  must 
frrl  come  home  to  you,  that  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my 
day,  and  therefore,  when  that  day  is  come,  if  you  had  Abra 
ham's  feeling,  Abraham's  faith,  Abraham's  hope,  Abraham's 
fervor,  you  too  would  rejoice  to  see  my  day;  but  instead  of 
that,  you  are  sorry  at  it,  and  you  are  trying  to  extinguish 
that,  glorious  Sun,  whose  beams  constitute  the  splendor  of 
the  day  to  which  Abraham  looked,  and  in  the  glory  of  which 
Abraham  rejoiced." 

Wr  learn  from  the  whole  of  this,  that  moral  likeness  is 
the  true  relationship,  that  to  resemble  the  apostles  in  their 
lives,  and  to  be  the  heirs  of  the  doctrines  of  the  apostles,  is 
to  have  the  substance  of  a  true  and  a  lasting  apostolical 
suceosion.  It  mattered  not  that  Abraham's  blood  was  in 
the  veins  of  the  Jews,  that  they  breathed  the  same  air, 
drank  of  the  same  streams,  inherited  the  same  impressive 
and  glorious  name,  they  were  not  Abraham's  children,  for 
they  crucified  and  denied  Abraham's  loved  Lord  and  Saviour. 
AVliat  is  wanted  is  likeness  to  good  men  in  character;  not 
proximity  to  good  men  in  place,  or  succession  to  good  men 
in  age  or  century. 

This  leads  us  to  study  the  truth  contained  in  our  Lord's 
remark  respecting  Abraham  —  "he  rejoiced  to  see  my  day," 
literally,  "  he  leaped  for  joy,  or  stood  laughing  on  tiptoe,  to 
see  my  day,  and  he  succeeded,  and  was  glad."  In  1  Peter 
i.  10,  we  have  a  direct  description  of  Abraham.  "Of  which 
salvation  the  prophets  have  inquired  and  searched  diligently, 
who  prophesied  of  the  grace  that  ^hould  come  unto  you; 
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searching  what,  or  what  manner  of  time,  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
which  was  in  them  did  signify,  when  it  testified  beforehand 
the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  the  glory  that  should  follow." 
Here  was  what  Abraham  saw,  "the  sufferings  of  Christ, 
and  the  glory  that  should  follow,"  and  he  searched  what 
manner  of  time  it  was  when  this  should  be  revealed.  We 
have  the  same  description  otherwise  expressed  in  the  13th 
chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  where  we  read  at 
the  1 6th  verse,  "  Blessed  are  your  eyes,  for  they  see,  and 
your  ears,  for  they  hear.  For  verily  I  say  unto  you,  that 
many  prophets  and  righteous  men  "  —  Abraham  is  called  in 
one  of  the  Prophets,  "  the  righteous  man,"  —  "  many  proph 
ets  and  righteous  men  have  desired  to  see  those  things  which 
ye  see,  and  have  not  seen  them ;  and  to  hear  those  things 
which  ye  hear,  and  have  not  heard  them."  And  in  that 
beautiful  chapter,  the  llth  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
and  at  the  13th  verse,  speaking  of  Abraham,  Paul  says, 
"  These  all  died  in  faith,  not  having  received  the  promises, 
but  having  seen  them  afar  off,  and  were  persuaded  of  them, 
and  embraced  them,  and  confessed  that  they  were  strangers 
and  pilgrims  on  the  earth.  For  they  that  say  such  things 
declare  plainly  that  they  seek  a  country.  And  truly  if  they 
had  been  mindful  of  that  country  from  whence  they  came 
out,  they  might  have  had  opportunity  to  have  returned. 
But  now  they  desire  a  better  country,  that  is,  an  heavenly ; 
wherefore  God  is  not  ashamed  to  be  called  their  God ;  for 
he  hath  prepared  for  them  a  city."  Abraham  looked  along 
the  centuries,  and  saw  Christ's  day.  Strange,  that  of  all 
the  shining  stars  that  intervened,  not  one  arrested  Abraham's 
eye !  It  swept  over  the  brightest  of  them  all,  and  filled 
itself  with  the  glory  of  the  rising  of  that  Sun  from  whom 
they  all  derived  their  splendor.  In  other  words,  Abraham's 
faith  was  eminently  evangelical.  He  looked  at  Christ  alone. 
Patriarchs,  prophets,  saints,  and  martyrs,  all  were  lost  in 
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the  brightness  of  that  SUM'S  vising.  I  low  could  Abraham 
believe  iu  Him  who  wa<  not  yet  come?  The  Lamb  was 
"slain  tVom  the  foundation  of  the  world,"  and  Abraham  just 
us  truly  believed  on  Christ  as  the  mo.-t  eminent  and  •rifted 
saint  that  la<t  died.  His  faith  was  faith  in  a  future  Christ, 
our-  is  faith  in  a  past  Christ,  and  the  faith  of  us  both  is  in 
Him  who  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  us.  Abra 
ham's  faith,  in  other  words,  was  prospective,  our  faith  is 
retrospective,  but  the  faith  of  both  rests,  the  one  looking  back 
ward,  and  the  other  looking  forward,  upon  the  same  Sacrifice, 
slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  "  Christ,  and  him 
crucified." 

But  the  expression  of  our  Lord  is  not  that  of  seeing 
Christ,  but  something  that  he  calls,  "  my  day  "  —  "  Abraham 
saw  my  dav/'  What  is  meant  by  Christ's  day?  We  gather 
the  definition  of  it  from  referring  to  other  passages,  where 
we  read  of  the  "  days  of  John  the  Baptist,"  "  in  the  day  of 
John  the  Baptist."  We  read  again,  in  another  passage, 
"  As  it  was  in  the  days  of  Noah;  "  and  we  read  in  the  pas 
sage  I  quoted  from  the  Epistle  of  Peter,  that  two  special 
elements  in  the  day  that  Abraham  saw,  were  "  the  suffer 
ings  of  Christ,  and  the  glory  that  should  follow."  We  may, 
then,  easily  conceive  that  Abraham's  prospective  faith  saw 
as  really,  though  not  so  brightly,  what  our  retrospective 
faith  now  sees,  "Christ's  day,"  —  the  whole  period  of  his 
biography  <>n  earth,  his  intercession  in  heaven,  and  his  com 
ing  again  to  receive  us  to  himself,  that  where  he  is  there  we 
may  be  also.  I  have  no  doubt  Abraham  saw  Christ's  birih, 
that  great  and  memorable  event  when  One  was  born  among 
the  sons  of  men,  but  in  his  great  and  essential  character  so 
unlike  the  sons  of  men.  Abraham  saw  from  afar  shepherds 
bring  their  offerings,  royal  ones  present  their  gold  and  incense, 
and  borne  backward  to  Abraham's  ear  were  the  still  un>pent 
sounds  of  that  song  that  rang  like  sweet  music  from  the 
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skies,  "  Unto  you  is  born  this  day  a  Saviour,  which  is  Christ 
the  Lord."  There  is  not  a  babe  born  that  is  not  better  for 
the  fact  that  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem  was  born,  and  there  is 
not  a  home  that  is  not  directly  or  indirectly  brightened  and 
benefited  and  blessed  because  of  Christ's  birth.  But  Abra 
ham  saw,  not  only  that  birth,  but  he  saw,  what  was  per 
haps  more  remarkable  still,  that  unparalleled  life  ;  —  what 
was  that  life  ?  Just  as  different,  in  some  of  its  essential  fea 
tures,  from  the  life  of  man,  as  the  birth  of  that  Child  was 
different  from  the  birth  of  any  other  child.  His  foot  prints 
were  all  traces  of  Deity,  his  tears  radiant  with  the  compas 
sion  of  a  God ;  when  he  spake,  it  was  God's  voice  that  he 
uttered;  when  he  rebuked  the  winds,  it  was  God's  power 
that  he  wielded  ;  when  he  raised  the  dead,  it  was  God's  life 
that  was  put  forth ;  and  though  he  looked  like  the  sons  of 
men,  there  was  there  hid  in  the  moving  cloud,  soon  to  break 
forth  and  illuminate  the  wide  world  with  its  glory,  "  the 
brightness  of  the  Father's  glory,  and  the  express  image  of 
his  Person."  Abraham  caught  a  glimpse  of  this  in  the  pan 
orama  that  swept  before  him,  when  he  saw  Christ's  day,  and 
rejoiced.  And  he  saw,  no  doubt,  in  that  day,  another  hour 
—  Christ's  death.  If  his  birth  was  peculiar,  if  his  life  was 
peculiar,  his  death  was  no  less  so.  No  man  was  born  as 
this  Man,  no  man  lived  like  this  Man,  and  no  man  died,  or 
will  ever  die,  like  this  Man.  His  death  was  as  peculiar  as 
his  life  ;  for  what  was  it  ?  Not  a  martyr's  agony,  but  a  vic 
tim's  atonement.  He  endured  the  sufferings  a  criminal  is 
doomed  to,  but  they  were  sufferings  that  expiated  the  sins  of 
us  criminals,  and  brought  in  a  great  salvation.  He  died,  in 
other  words,  not  as  an  example  how  patiently  and  magnani 
mously  we  should  die ;  but  as  an  atonement,  that  through 
his  blood,  and  in  virtue  of  his  sufferings,  we  might  be  enti 
tled  to  our  forfeited  glory,  and  escape  the  justly  deserved 
penalties  of  everlasting  banishment  from  the  presence  of 
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God.  No  doulit  Abraham  saw  Christ's  death  in  that  beau 
tiful  incident,  when  lie  brought  his  son  to  the  mount  a  wil 
ling  sacrifice.  AVhen  Isaac  was  delivered,  what  did  lie  say? 
"The  place  .-hall  In-  called  Jrliunili-jlrch  " — "The  Lord 
will  prepare,"  or,  "The  Lord  will  provide"  —  "as  it  is  said 
to  this  day,  In  the  mount  of  the  Lord  it  shall  be  seen."  It 
is  very  remarkable  to  notiee  here  how  one  part  of  the  Scrip 
ture  becomes  the  echo  of  another.  Simeon's  song,  when  he 
took  Jesus  in  his  arms,  relates  to  Abraham's  words:  "Now 
lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace  according  to  thy 
word.  For  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation,  which  thou 
hast  prepared  "  —  Jchovah-jireh,  "  The  Lord  will  prepare." 
As  if  Simeon  had  said,  "  Here  is  the  promise,  between 
which  and  the  performance  have  elapsed  a  thousand  years, 
gloriously  and  really  fulfilled."  Abraham  saw  there  and 
then  Christ's  birth,  and  he  rejoiced  while  he  saw  it.  But 
while  lie  saw  Christ's  life  and  death  in  that  day,  he  saw 
al.-D,  not  the  least  signal  consummation  of  it,  his  resurrec 
tion.  It  is  Easter  day.  Every  sabbath  is  Easter  Sunday; 
and  truly  did  the  ancient  Christians  think  so,  that  on  week 
days,  when  they  met  for  religious  worship,  they  knelt,  but 
on  Sunday  they  stood  at  praise  and  prayer,  because  they 
said  it  Avas  not  a  fast-day,  but  a  festival;  and  though  it  be 
perfectly  proper  that  Christians  should  regard  Easter  Sun 
day  as  specially  connected  with  Christ's  resurrection  from 
the  grave,  yet  we  must  never  forget  that  other  Lord's  days 
are  always  to  have  in  them  a  ray  from  that  resurrection, 
and  running  through  them  like  a  sweet  and  ceaseless  chord, 
"  the  Lord  is  risen  indeed."  Abraham  saw  Christ's  resur 
rection  ;  and  though  at  times  we  are  prone  to  forget  it,  the 
fact  of  Chri.-t's  r< •-•urrcction  is  as  precious  as  the  fact  of 
Christ's  death.  If  he  had  died,  but  never  risen,  no  atone 
ment  had  been  made.  If  he  had  not  risen,  the  grave  would 
have  still  its  bolts  and  ils  bars,  death  would  still  have  its 
4* 
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sting,  and  to  die  would  not  only  have  been,  by  a  natural 
instinct,  a  terrible  tiling,  but  it  would  have  been,  to  the  spir 
itual  apprehension,  an  untrodden  and  unilluminated  and  des 
olate  pathway.  But  because  Christ  has  lain  in  my  grave,  it 
is  no  strange  place  to  me ;  and  because  he  broke  through  it, 
the  grave  taking  him  as  a  captive,  unconscious  that  it  had 
in  him  a  conqueror,  its  chambers  never  can  permanently 
contain  me ;  and  as  the  same  body  that  was  laid  by  Joseph 
of  Arimathea,  and  by  Nicodemus  and  others,  in  that  tomb  in 
which  man  was  never  laid,  rose  again,  so  that  dust,  the  liv 
ing  efflorescence  of  which  accompanies  and  constitutes  man, 
long  after  the  body  is  buried,  shall  rise  again,  the  very  iden 
tical  body,  so  that  the  mother  shall  recognize  her  child,  and 
the  child  the  mother,  and  the  brother  the  brother  —  a 
mutual  recognition,  but  as  real  and  as  lasting  as  our  resur 
rection  from  the  dead.  We  bless  God  for  Good  Friday,  we 
bless  him  for  Easter  Sunday,  we  bless  him  that  Him  whom 
our  sins  dragged  to  the  dust  of  death,  his  mercy,  his  love, 
his  power,  raised  from  the  dead,  and  set  in  the  heavenly 
places,  a  Prince  and  an  Intercessor  for  ever.  For  what 
purpose  is  Christ  risen  from  the  grave  and  ascended  into 
heaven  ?  He  is  now  ever  living  to  make  intercession  for 
us.  The  high-priest  first  made  the  sacrifice  without,  he 
then  went  into  the  holy  place  and  made  intercession  ;  and 
whilst  the  high-priest  was  in  the  holy  place,  making  inter 
cession,  all  Israel  was  waiting  with  expectant  and  trembling 
hearts  without,  till  the  high-priest  should  come  forth  and 
pronounce  the  benediction  upon  them.  This  is  our  position 
now.  Christ  has  finished  the  sacrifice  without,  he  is  now  in 
the  true  holy  place,  making  intercession  for  us,  and  we  are 
waiting  outside  until  the  great  High-Priest  come  forth,  and 
pronounce  that  last  and  lasting  benediction,  which  shall 
descend  into  the  depths,  and  ascend  into  the  heights,  and 
make  earth  the  reflection  of  heaven,  and  heaven  and  earth 
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the  lasting  and  unchanging  paradise  gf  our  God.  Abraham 
saw,  we  may  well  suppose,  such  tilings  in  Christ's  day, 
and  a-  IP-  .-aw  them  he  rejoiced.  It  may  IK-  that  God  at 
intervals  withdrew  the  veil,  and  enabled  the  ancient  patri 
archs  to  sec  even  more  clearly  than  type,  and  prophecy,  and 
promise  could  enable  them,  and  that  one  of  these  favoured 
ones  was  the  friend  of  God,  to  whom  he  not  only  drew 
nearer  than  he  did  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  but  to  whom  he 
made  known  things  that  were  hidden  to  the  rest  of  his  con 
temporaries. 

This  is  a  day  of  light.  It  is  the  day  —  the  true  Light 
has  come,  the  Sun  of  righteousness  has  arisen.  I  admit  he 
is  not  yet  at  his  zenith,  but  he  will  soon  reach  his  meridian 
throne,  and  let  down  the  full  flood  of  his  splendors.  At 
j) resent  he  is  above  the  horizon,  it  is  the  grey  dawn  of  the 
everlasting, day,  advancing  steadily,  in  spite  of  the  opposi 
tion  of  his  foes,  the  treachery  of  his  professed  friends,  to 
that  everlasting  noon,  when  in  his  clear  light  we  shall  see, 
without  cloud  and  without  suspension,  all  things  clearly, 
lint  yet  there  is  enough  to  save  us,  enough  to  make  us 
responsible,  in  that  light  which  now  shines  from  the  Sun, 
still  horizontal,  1  admit,  casting  great  broad  shadows,  but 
shining  plainly  and  distinctly  notwithstanding.  When  the 
sun  is  in  his  meridian,  there  is  no  shadow  —  your  foot 
covers  the  whole  breadth  of  your  shadow ;  but  where  the 
sun  is  not  vertical,  but  horizontal,  there  you  have  a  shadow, 
and  in  proportion  to  the  degree  which  the  sun  has  reached 
above  the  horizon,  is  the  depth,  the  length,  the  breadth  of 
that  shadow.  At  present  there  are  deep  shadows,  deep 
broad  shadows,  projected  from  every  truth,  and  over  every 
.-oil;"  but  notwithstanding  the  shadow,  we  can  see  the  soul, 
how  precious  its  salvation,  how  sufficient  the  blood  of  Jesus, 
how  loving  the  bosom  of  our  Father,  how  open  to  give  wel 
come  to  the  chie!'e.-t  of  sinners  who  may  ilee  to  him  for 
mercy  and  lor  pardon. 
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This  day  that  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  is  not  only  a  day 
of  light,  but  of  liberty  —  "  If  the  Son  shall  make  you  free, 
ye  shall  be  free  indeed."  What  \ve  call  liberty  is  compara 
tively  a  sham  —  what  the  world  calls  slavery  is  compara 
tively  a  fancy ;  make  man's  great  soul  free,  emancipate  it 
from  the  bonds  of  sin,  from  the  fears  of  death,  from  the 
curse  of  a  broken  law,  from  terror  in  approaching  Deity, 
and  when  the  soul  is  thus  made  free,  chains  hang  loosely, 
and  burdens  weigh  lightly,  and  all  things  are  beautiful, 
because  the  soul  is  put  in  its  right  relationship  to  God,  and 
made  free  with  the  freedom  with  which  Christ  makes  his 
people  free. 

It  is  not  only  a  day  of  liberty,  but  eminently  of  life. 
What  is  the  want  of  the  visible  church  ?  Not  more  form, 
nor  more  ceremony,  nor  more  eloquence  in  the  preachers, 
nor  more  liberality  in  the  people,  —  though  soifie  of  these 
things  may  be  wanted,  —  but  life.  Many  men  have  got  a 
totally  wrong  idea  on  this ;  they  think,  if  they  can  only 
raise  a  splendid  and  majestic  edifice,  it  will  so  charm  people, 
that  they  will  crowd  as  worshippers  within  it ;  and  others 
think,  if  they  can  have  this  or  that  thing  made  very  first- 
rate,  crowds  will  come.  People  who  are  attracted  by  such 
things  are  satisfied  with  such  things,  and  thus  such  attrac 
tion  has  its  own  merited  reward.  But  it  will  be  found  that 
the  first  attraction  is  a  living  man  in  the  pulpit,  and  then 
living  men  will  come  to  listen,  or  dead  men  will  be  quick 
ened  till  they  wait  to  listen  ;  and  until  we  have  this,  all  will 
be  but  as  a  tinkling  cymbal  and  as  sounding  brass.  Sensi 
ble  and  reasonable  persons  know  well,  when  a  man  speaks 
upon  a  subject,  whether  he  is  in  earnest  or  not.  There  is 
no  fear  that  hypocritical  or  untrue  men  will  get  many  fol 
lowers  ;  wherever  there  is  a  listening,  a  devoted,  and  an 
affectionate  auditory,  we  may  depend  upon  it  there  must  be 
a  real,  living,  bond  fide  speaker.  It  is  reality  that  tells  in 
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the  long  run;  it  is  the  pretence  of  a  thing  that  sparkles  for 
a  day,  and  sets'  in  a  darkness  the  more  dark  by  the  momen 
tary  light  that  preceded  it.  This  is  a  day,  especially,  of 
lii'e.  A  wave  from  the  ocean  of  life  breaks  upon  the  shores 
of  time  —  a  breath  of  God,  it  may  be,  for  a  little  seasoji, 
sweeps  through  the  hearts  of  them  that  are  spiritually 
dead  —  the  Better  than  the  brass  serpent  is  raised  upon  the 
pole;  the  dying  may  look,  and  they  shall  be  healed;  the 
dead  may  hear,  and  they  shall  live.  And  there  is  no  reason 
in  this  day  of  light,  of  liberty,  of  life,  t!nat  any  one  soul 
should  peri>h  without  a  Saviour,  or  one  sinner  be  lost  except 
from  something  in  that  sinner's  own  heart  and  conscience 
which  lie  himself  knows  best.  It  is  the  most  awful  feature 
in  this  blessed  gospel,  that  it  brings  salvation  to  every  man's 
door;  and  that  the  reason  why  any  are  lost  is  that  they  will 
not  accept  it  —  there  is  no  other  reason.  There  is  not  an 
individual  within  hearing  of  Christianity,  living  without 
real  religion,  who  does  not  know  that  the  only  reason  why 
he  is  not  a  decided  Christian,  is  because  he  has  something 
mind,  something  else  to  think  about;  and  that  never 
yet  has  it  been  impressed  upon  his  heart  and  conscience 
with  all  the  solemnity  with  which  it  should  be  felt,  "  What 
shall  it  profit  me  if  I  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  my 
own  sold?"  It  is  a  day  of  light  —  why  are  any  in  dark- 
—  a  day  of  freedom  —  why  in  chains?  —  a  day  of 
life  —  wliv  dead  in  trespasses  and  in  sins? 

Ii  i-  a  day,  too,  of  hope  and  of  joy.  The  very  first  effect 
of  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  is,  to  make  sad  men  happy, 
and  weeping  men  glad.  The  first  direct  effect  of  the  gospel 
is,  not  to  make  men  holy  —  this  is  not  the  first,  but  second 
etl'ect.  We  judge  of  an  eil'ect  by  an  analysis  of  its  cause. 
What  is  the  gospel?  Good  news.  What  i>  the  eil'eet  of  good 
new-  ?  To  make  men  happy.  If  I  were  to  tell  you,  dear 
reader,  that  there  are  ».V>,nuo  waiting  for  you  in  the  Hank 
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of  England,  you  would  receive  the  news  with  a  bounding 
heart ;  or  if  I  were  to  tell  another  that  there  was  an  estate 
left  to  him  by  a  relation,  how  glad  would  he  be !  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  estate,  and  all  the  necessary  fruits  of  it, 
would  necessarily  follow.  Now  the  very  first  effect  of 
hearing  good  news,  so  good  as  those  that  came  from  the 
grave  of  Christ,  so  thrilling  as  those  that  came  from  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  is  to  make  us  happy  too.  As  truly 
as  this  gospel  is  addressed  to  every  person  that  hears,  so 
truly  every  one  may  say,  "  I  believe  these  tidings,  and  they 
have  made  me  happy."  I  go  home,  and  am  happy.  Why 
am  I  happy  ?  Because  Christ  bore  my  misery.  Why  am 
I  free?  Because  Christ  became  the  Lamb  slain.  Why 
have  I  life  ?  Because  Christ  went  into  my  grave.  Why 
am  I  risen  to  newness  of  life  ?  Because  Christ  rose  from 
the  dead.  I  am,  and  feel,  indebted  to  him  for  the  least 
ripple  of  happiness  that  flows  through  the  arteries,  and 
nooks,  and  recesses  of  my  heart ;  and  being  indebted  to 
him,  I  must  love  him.  And  what  is  love  ?  The  fulfilling 
of  the  whole  law  of  God.  Let  love  be  kindled  in  the 
human  heart,  and  there  will  appear  instantly  holiness 
embodied  in  the  human  life.  The  want  of  a  holy  life 
without  is  just  the  evidence  of  the  want  of  a  living  heart 
within.  The  way  to  get  a  living  heart  is,  not  to  think  of 
hell,  but  of  heaven  —  not  to  think  of  God  waiting  to  curse 
us",  but  of  God  so  loving  us  that  he  gave  Christ  to  die  for 
us :  and  the  result  of  the  right  apprehension  of  God's  great 
love  to  me  will  necessarily  be,  "  I  love  him,  because  he 
loved  me  ; "  and  while  I  love  him,  all  labor  in  his  service 
will  be  light,  all  burdens  in  loyalty  to  him  will  be  welcome, 
the  ruggedest  road  will  look  smooth,  and  the  darkest  night 
will  be  bright  and  beautiful ;  like  the  patriarch  of  old,  the 
seven  years  of  service  will  seem  like  seven  days,  for  the 
love  that  I  cherish  to  him.  Easter  is  a  day  of  joy.  How 
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natural  that  it  should  be  so!  Is  it  natural  to  suppose  that 
(iod  will  make  his  enemies  happy,  and  that  he  will  make  it 
a  rule  to  have  his  friends  kept  s:ul?  It  seems  to  me  most 
unnatural.  I  should  expect  that  God  would  make  his 
friend-  happy,  and  leave  his  enemies  to  be  sad.  The  very 
secret  of  all  happiness,  which  we  are  not  ignorant  of,  is 
within.  All  the  bright  clothes  that  we  can  heap  upon  a 
man  who  has  a  sad  heart  will  not  have  the  least  effect  in 
making  that  man  happy ;  but  when  the  heart  itself  is  sad 
within,  the  very  light  of  his  own  fireside  will  appear 
melancholy,  and  the  brightest  nook  in  his  own  bright  home 
will  have  a  dark  shadow  upon  it.  It  is  the  sad  and 
dejected  heart  within  that  originates  gloom.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  when  the  heart  is  glad,  the  whole  of  nature 
seems  to  reflect  the  gladness,  all  sounds  ring  music,  all 
sights  shine  beautiful,  and  the  joyful  heart,  looking  upon 
nature,  projects  its  own  joy  into  every  thing,  and  produces 
without,  the  repercussion  and  the  reflection  of  what  it  feels 
within.  If  God  makes  us  happy  by  making  us  Christians, 
this  will  be  to  us,  not  only  a  day  of  joy,  but  all  things  will 
be  joyful  about  us. 

But  I  mu-t  add,  that  while  it  is  a  day  of  light,  of  liberty, 
of  life,  and  of  joy,  it  is  a  day  also  for  work  —  "  the  night 
cornel h,"  we  are  told,  "when  no  man  can  work."  But 
here  is  the  difference,  a  man  who  does  not  know  the  go.-pel, 
works  hard  in  order  to  earn  heaven,  runs  hard  in  order  to 
reach  heaven,  pays  much  in  penance,  and  in  mortification, 
and  in  a  thousand  other  forms,  in  order  to  purchase  heaven  ; 
but  a  Christian,  who  has  appreciated  this  day  of  life,  and 
liberty,  and  light,  starts  from  heaven  as  the  basis  of  his 
operations,  and  goes  forth  to  serve  God  because  he  has  done 
so  much  for  him.  The  natural  man  works  to  heaven,  the 
Christian  man  works  from  heaven.  The  natural  man  works 
as  a  slave,  in  order  to  earn  the  wages  that  he  deserves  ;  the 
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Christian  man  starts  with  all  heaven  in  his  heart,  to  let  the 
world  see  how  joyously,  how  cheerfully,  how  vigorously,  he 
can  serve  Him  who  has  made  him  free,  and  holy,  and 
happy  hy  his  grace.  While  this  day  is  a  day  for  work,  let 
us  remember  that  it  soon  passeth  away.  "  Whatsoever  thy 
hand  findcth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might."  Time  is  short, 
our  hairs  are  growing  grey,  our  pulse  is  beating  feebler,  and 
every  year  as  it  passes,  every  Easter  Sunday  as  it  comes, 
leaves  great  gaps  for  some,  and  more  and  more  grey  hairs 
to  others ;  and  when  we  see  creeping  up  from  all  parts  of 
the  horizon  ominous  and  threatening  shadows,  let  us  in  the 
light,  while  we  have  it,  and  in  our  own  great  land  we  have 
it  still,  work  while  it  is  called  today.  The  opportunities 
will  be  expended,  the  possibilities  will  depart,  and  the  night 
will  come,  in  which  no  man  can  work. 

Under  the  ancient  dispensation  there  was  a  continuous 
desire  to  see  Christ  more  clearly.  He  Avas  the  subject  of 
their  study,  the  object  of  their  hopes,  the  aspiration  nearest, 
dearest,  and  most  ceaseless  of  their  hearts.  If  we  are 
Christians,  as  Abraham  Avas,  the  same  Christ  will  be  our 
study  still.  We  shall  quote  the  sentiment,  if  not  the  lan 
guage  of  the  apostle,  and  say,  "  I  count  all  but  loss  for  the 
excellency  of  him."  I  am  quite  satisfied  there  are  in  the 
Book  that  reveals  Christ,  heights,  and  depths,  and  mys 
teries,  and  truths,  and  revelations,  and  harmonies,  and 
explanations,  that  Avill  occupy  the  increasing  curiosity  and 
research  of  the  redeemed  throughout  eternity.  Let  us  not 
neglect  the  study  of  Him  Avhom  the  patriarch  so  longed  and 
so  loved  to  see. 

The  gospel  is  as  old  as  the  days  of  Abraham.  The  Pro 
testantism  that  we  cherish  was  the  religion  of  a  true  Protest 
ant,  Abraham.  He  looked  at  no  star,  nor  luminary,  nor 
patriarch,  nor  saint,  between,  but  passed  over  them  all,  and 
rested  upon  Christ  alone,  the  Light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles, 
and  the  glory  of  his  people  Israel. 
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The  best  and  the  wis.-st  HK-H  need  Christ  Jesus.  Abraham 
ha-!  great  Bins,  but  notwithstanding  his  great  sin<.  he  ,ta:ids 
ii|>,  holy,  singular,  prominent,  alone,  a  contrast  amid  the 
corrupted  masses  that  were  around  him;  and  yet  Abraham, 
thou-h  the  conqueror  of  kings,  the  friend  of  God,  the  fer 
vent  suppliant  before  the  gates  of  Sodom,  — so  si-uali/ed 
by  his  virtues,  that  contrasted  brilliantly  with  his  few  and 
far  between,  though  real,  defects,  —  felt  that  he  needed 
Christ,  just  as  truly  as  Lot  felt,  when  snatched  as  a  brand 
from  the  burning,  mid  looked  for  that  day,  and  rejoiced 
while  he  saw  it. 

The  very  wants  and  desires  of  the  people  of  God  over- 
flow  with  joy.     This  is  a  very  singular  fact,  but  a  very  true 
one.  that  often  a  real  Christian  has  found  more  joy  in  sorrow 
for  his  sins,  than  the  worldly  man  has  ever  felt  in  an  acces 
sion  to  his  property.     Abraham  did  not  see   Christ   as  he 
wished  to  see  him  — he  wanted  to  see  him,  and  the  very 
intensity  of  his  faith  made  him  feel  more  keenly  the  imper 
fection  of  his  sight  of  Christ.     But  yet  such  was  often  the 
joy  that  overflowed  and  filled  the  deep  wants  and  yearnings 
of  his  heart,  that  it  made  him  leap  for  joy  to  see  so  much 
of  Christ,  and  he  saw  him,  and  rejoiced.     The  word  here, 
"leap  for  joy,"  is  employed,  I  find,  in  Greek  writers,  to 
denote,  « to  glory  in/'  and  « to  be  proud  of."    Homer  speaks 
of  the  birds  proud  of  their  wings,  he  speaks  of  the  ships 
rejoicing  in  their  sails  — in  each  case  the  same  Greek  word 
that  is  here  translated,  "leap  for  joy."     It  might  be  trans 
lated  "gloried,"  as  the  apostle  says,  "God  forbid   that    I 
should  glory,  save  in  the  cross  of  Christ."     Such  spiritual 
desires  as  those  planted  in  Abraham's  bosom  are  ever  ful 
filled.     Abraham  desired  to  see,  and  he  saw.      The   God 
who  gives  the  want,  tills  it ;  the  God  who  makes  you  hunger, 
feeds  you;  the  God  who  makes  you  love,  gives  more  and 
more  of  the  object  of  your  love.     One  of  the  best  prelimi- 
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nary  signs  of  approaching  acceptance  is  a  deep  desire  to 
have  it.  Tliat  man  who  has  an  earnest  desire  to  be  saved, 
will  never  be  left  without  that  desire  granted.  The  God 
who  gives  the  desire  fulfils  it — God  fulfils  the  desire  that 
he  himself  implants.  Abraham  stood  upon  tiptoe  to  see 
Christ's  day,  and  God  fulfilled  that  desire,  and  he  saw  it, 
and  wras  glad. 

Believers  get  more  than  they  ask.  Abraham  desired  to 
see  the  day  literally,  and  he  sawr  it  savingly  and  really. 
We  say  that  the  sight  of  the  eye  is  the  real  thing,  and  the 
sight  of  faith  is  the  unreal  thing,  but  it  is  the  reverse  —  the 
sight  of  the  eye  is  the  temporary,  the  evanescent  —  the  sight 
of  faith  is  the  real,  the  true,  the  lasting.  "  Faith  is  the  sub 
stance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen  ; " 
and  thus,  faith  draws  its  joy  from  the  past  or  the  future,  it 
matters  not  how  distant.  It  tastes  anticipatory  joys,  hears 
the  songs  of  the  seraphim,  basks  already  in  the  sunshine  of 
the  countenance  of  God,  and  by  faith,  which  is  "  the  sub 
stance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  tilings  not  seen," 
the  Christian  lives  in  heaven  whilst  a  pilgrim,  upon  earth, 
and  walks  amid  a  sunshine  that  the  world  cannot  see, 
but  which  is  all  sweetness,  and  beauty,  and  brightness  to 
himself. 

The  longer  we  enjoy  the  gospel,  the  more  calm,  but  not 
the  less  strong,  will  our  joy  be.  Let  us  mark  the  difference 
—  when  Abraham  got  a  glimpse  of  Christ,  it  is  said  he 
"leaped  for  joy,"  but  after  he  had  seen  Christ,  and  had 
become  fully  acquainted  with  him,  then  he  was  "  glad."  It 
means  that  the  first  burst  of  joy,  as  it  broke  from  the  patri 
arch's  heart,  leaped  like  a  little  streamlet  let  loose  from  the 
mountain,  sparkling  and  making  sweet  music  in  the  sun 
shine,  but  after  the  streamlet  had  become  deeper  by  bringing 
into  its  channel  other  tributaries,  it  grew  calmer  until  it 
reached  the  infinite  main.  Thus  it  was  with  Abraham's  joy — 
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it  was  first  the  sparkling  music  of  a  little  streamlet,  at  length 
becoming  deep,  continuous,  permanent,  lull  of  strong  con 
viction.  I  have  heard  persons  lament,  How  enthusiastic 
were  we  when  we  lir>t  became  Christians.!  but  now  those, 
feelings  are  all  gone.  It  is  quite  right  that  they  should  go. 
God  never  meant  that  the  soul  should  have  a  ceaseless  lever 
any  more  than  the  body.  The  pulse  at  one  hundred  an-l 
twenty  is  not  health  any  more  than  the  pulse  at  forty  —  it 
is  the  pulse  at  its  normal  beat  that  constitutes  health. 
Christianity  is  not  the  fever  of  a  first  conviction,  but  the 
quiet  health  of  a  living,  loving  man;  and  therefore  if  our 
first  emotions  have  passed  away,  God  meant  that  it  should 
be  so.  Every  child  loves  his  or  her  parent ;  but  what  is  the 
nature  of  that  love?  It  is  not  a  violent,  feverish  heat  or 
e\el;ement,  but  a  love  so  quiet,  so  gentle,  so  unseen  in  its 
healthy  and  its  natural  action,  that  we  scarcely  know  it  is 
:  but  when  a  crisis  comes  that  demands  its  interposi 
tion,  then  it  shows  its  vigor  and  its  vitality  by  the  sacrifices 
that  it  can  make.  It  is  so  with  the  love  we  bear  to  God; 
it  is  the  same  with  the  feeling  that  we  have  with  reference 
to  the  gospel  —  it  is  not  like  the  electricity  in  the  jar,  break 
ing  i-irtli  into  sparks  of  brilliancy,  but  like  the  electricity 
that  runs  through  all  nature,  binding  orbs  into  harmony, 
keeping  the  earth  in  its  cohesion,  and  silently  but  surely 
giving  birth  at  the  season  of  spring,  to  bud,  and  blossom, 
and  llower,  till  Aaron's  rod  blossoms  in  sweet  spring-tide, 
and  nature  LM\VS  the  presftye  and  the  earnest  of  its  approach 
ing  and  its  <  verlasting  summer.  Such  was  Abraham's  love, 
and  such  should  be  ours. 

15ring  this  day,  that  is,  Christ's  day,  into  all  the  days  of 
life.  You  will  need  it  deeply  in  the  day  of  prosperity:  let 
a  handful  of  its  sunbeams  fall  upon  the  cup  of  prosperity, 
and  they  will  make  it  thankfully  and  purely  glad.  Bring 
this  day  into  that  of  adversity,  for  such  a  day  either  you 
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have  had  or  you  will  have ;  and  some  beams  falling  on  the 
day  of  adversity,  which  for  a  season  is  yours,  will  make 
you  read  upon  the  lot  that  is  bitterest  —  "No  chastening  for 
the  present  seemeth  joyous,  but  rather  grievous,  yet  it 
worketh  out  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of 
glory  to  them  that  are  exercised  thereby."  And  when  a 
time  comes  of  bitter  bereavement,  you  will  need  its  sweet 
ness.  Alas  !  what  memory  has  not  in  it  memorial  tablets 
of  the  beloved  and  the  sainted  dead?  what  heart  has  not 
heavings  and  recollections,  like  the  pulse  of  the  ocean  that 
cannot  rest,  of  the  near  and  the  dear. that  are  gone?  What 
family  has  not  some  chair  vacant  that  was  full,  some 
threshold  silent  that  was  once  resonant  with  welcome  feet, 
and  a  gap  that  none  on  earth  can  fill,  in  the  agony  of  which, 
when  our  beloved  are  gone,  no  earthly  wealth,  prosperity, 
or  honor  is  of  the  least  worth  ?  When  I  have  visited  those 
who  are  weeping  for  the  lost,  whatever  was  their  station  in 
life,  or  their  wealth,  at  that  intense  moment  the  glory  was 
departed  from  all  honor,  and  the  value  from  all  wealth,  and 
they  felt  that  the  world  was  done,  because  their  only  hope 
had  left  it.  In  such  an  hour  what  is  it  that  will  comfort 
us  ?  Christ's  day,  rising  in  its  peaceful  and  majestic  beauty, 
casting  its  first  sprinklings  upon  the  face  of  the  dead,  will 
make  the  countenance,  that  death  has  left  so  pale,  reflect 
the  splendors  of  a  coming  resurrection ;  and  in  the  grave, 
when  dust  sounds  so  melancholy  as  it  goes  to  dust,  you  will 
hear  ringing  sweeter  still,  like  music  from  the  heavens,  "  I 
am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life ; "  and  when  the  green 
sod  is  laid  on  the  beloved  dead,  in  that  moment  the  cypress 
will,  to  your  glad  eye,  become  more  beautiful  than  the  palm 
tree. 


"CHAPTER  iv. 


THE    HOLY    AND    HAPPY    WALK. 

"  The  great  hearts  of  the  olden  time 

Are  beating  with  us  full  and  strong; 
All  holy  memories,  and  sublime, 
And  glorious  round  us  throng." 

"And  when  Abram  was  ninety  years  old  and  nine,  the  Lord  appeared  to 
Abnun,  and  said  unto  him,  I  am  the  Almighty  God;  walk  before-  me, 
and  be  thou  perfect."  —  GEN.  xvii.  1. 


JTiiEiu:  is  announced  in  the  words  of  Moses,  "And  when 
Abram  was  ninety  years  old  and  nine,  the  Lord  appeared 
to  Abram,  and  said  unto  him,  I  am  the  Almighty  God; 
walk  before  nu%  and  be  thou  perfect:"  a  declaration  of  the 
character  of  God  —  "the  Almighty."  There  is  next  indi 
cated  the  nature  of  the  connection  or  communion  which  is 
to  subsi.-t  between  God  and  the  creature,  —  "Walk  before 
me."  There  is  implied  also  in  that  communion,  ceaseless 
progression,  —  "  Walk  before  me;"  and  lastly,  we  find  the 
culminating  nature  of  that  progression,  —  "Walk  before 
me,  and  be  thou  perfect." 

This  first  great  truth,  the  revelation  of  God  as  "  the 
Almighty,"  was  not  discovered  by  the  patriarch,  but  was 
revealed.  to  him  by  God.  A  discovery  is  something  made 
by  reason,  capable  of  greater  perfection  —  a  revelation  is 
something  given  by  God,  perfect  at  its  very  commencement. 
'ii  sets  out  on  a  voyage  of  discovery;  faith  opens  its 
ear,  and  listens  to  the  tidings  of  a  revelation.  What  man 
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makes,  man  can  improve  ;  what  God  gives,  man  can  simply 
receive  —  lie  cannot  alter,  or  change,  or  improve.  God 
reveals  himself  on  this  occasion,  and  in  this  revelation  to 
Abraham,  exactly  as  the  occasion  required.  Abraham  had 
heard  God's  promise,  that  he  should  have  a  son  in  his  old 
age.  He  and  Sarah  would  not  wait  God's  time,  but, 
thinking  that  having  made  a  promise  He  looked  to  them  to 
fulfil  it,  they  violated  one  of  God's  precepts  in  the  foolish 
attempt  to  fulfil,  what  was  not  their  function,  one  of  God's 
great  promises. 

The  Almighty  silences  their  fears,  dissolves  all  the  im 
possibilities  they  dreamed  of,  rebukes  their  unbelief  by 
telling  them  in  these  simple  words,  "  I  have  given  a  prom 
ise  —  if  I  have  done  so,  I  am  the  El  Shaddai  —  All-suffi 
cient,  I  am  God  Almighty,  able  to  fulfil  that  promise  in  its 
utmost  jot  and  tittle."  If  God  has  given  us  a  promise,  let 
us  look  to  his  omnipotent  power  for  its  fulfilment.  We  need 
not  be  alarmed  lest  there  be  failure  in  the  fulfilment  of  His 
promises.  Our  province  is,  to  discharge  the  duties  that  are 
addressed  to  us  in  his  precepts,  and  to  wait  in  the  exercise 
of  confiding  love  and  persistent  patience  for  the  day  when 
all  his  promises  will  be  proved  to  be  yea  and  amen.  The 
revelation  made  to  Abraham  on  this  occasion  is  extremely 
expressive.  "  I  am  the  Almighty,"  —  which  is  not  the  full 
meaning  of  El  Shaddai ;  it  is,  properly  translated,  "  I  am 
the  All-sufficient."  And  that  revelation  of  God  to  Abra 
ham  is  as  precious  to  us.  Do  you  ask,  "  How  shall  God  be 
just  while  he  justifies  ?  "  The  answer  is  —  "I  am  the  All- 
sufficient."  Do  you  ask  —  "How  shall  my  sins  be  for 
given  ? "  The  answer  is  —  "I  am  the  All-sufficient."  Do 
you  ask,  "  How  shall  man  be  just  before  God  ?  How  shall 
God  be  just,  while  he  justifies  them  that  believe ?  "  "I  am 
the  All-sufficient  God "  is  the  pledge  that  every  promise 
given  in  his  truth  shall  be  carried  out  in  his  power,  and 
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that  not  one  jot  or  tittle  shall  fail  till  heaven  and  earth  shall 
all  pass  away.  When  dilficultics  accumulate  before  us,  let 
us  look  at  all  difficulties  in  the  path  of  duty  in  this  beautiful 
light.  If  you  look  at  the  dillieulties  alone,  you  will 
despair  —  if  you  look  at  God's  character  alone,  you  may 
perhaps  presume;  but  if  you  look  at  the  difficulty  in  the 
light  of  the  All-sufficient  God,  the  difficulty  will  disappear : 
(Jod  will  take  its  place,  your  hearts  will  be  encouraged, 
Divine  strength  will  be  made  perfect  in  weakness,  and  you 
will  be  more  than  conquerors  through  Him  that  loved  you 
and  gave  himself  for  you.  Therefore  let  us  begin  the 
rough  and  the  dusty  road  of  life,  just  as  Abraham  the  patri 
arch  began  his,  with  this  preliminary  announcement  sound 
ing  in  our  hearts,  —  "My  God  is  the  All-sufficient,  the 
Almighty  God."  Just  as  our  Lord  taught  his  disciples  to 
b»-giu  their  prayers  with  these  words,  "  Our  Father  which 
art  in  heaven,"  —  so  we  are  to  carry  God's  relationship  to 
us,  and  God's  attribute,  "the  All-sufficient,"  into  all  that 
betides  us.  If  we  judge  what  God  is  by  what  befalls  us* 
we  shall  conclude  he  is  an  angry  and  an  offended  l>eing; 
hut  it'  we  start  with  the  preconviction,  "  God  is  my  Father," 
and  then  judge  of  what  betides  us  by  what  God  is  declared 
to  be.  every  thing  will  seem  beautiful  and  full  of  love,  and 
working  lor  our  good.  The  natural  man,  as  we  have  seen, 
argues  from  his  aflliction  up  to  God;  the  Christian  man 
aiLrues  from  God  down  to  his  aflliction.  The  natural  man 
looks  at  God  in  the  light  of  his  trials,  and  therefore  he  is 
ea-t  down  ;  the  Christian  man  looks  at  his  trials  in  the  light 
of  God,  his  Father,  and  therefore  his  heart  is  not  troubled; 
he  bdirvcs  in  God,  and  believes  also  in  Jesusv*^ 

Let  us  study,  in  the  next  place,  God's  command  — 
"Walk  before  me."  What  does  this  mean?  We  can 
understand  it  by  referring  to  parallel  passages  of  Scripture. 
We  read,  for  instance,  of  "  God  before  whom  my  lather  did 
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walk."  Again,  "  God  before  whom  my  father  did  stand." 
Again,  "Guilty  before  God,"  — "Just  before  God."  All 
these  expressions  denote  to  walk  in  the  presence  of  God,  in 
the  light  of  his  countenance,  in  communion  with  him,  in 
short,  to  live  in  confidence  in  him.  Enoch  walked  with 
God,  —  Abraham  walked  before  God,  —  both  practically 
held  close,  personal,  and  intimate  communion  with  God, 
and  such  communion  as  this  denotes  and  involves  perfect 
confidence  in  God.  The  meaning  of  the  word  faith  is, 
properly,  confidence.  It  is  not  intellectual  credence,  but  an 
apprehension  by  the  heart  of  the  conviction  previously 
lodged  in  the  intellect ;  and  therefore  the  creation  of  per 
fect  peace  within,  with  perfect  happiness  without.  Dread 
God,  and  you  will  try  to  appease  him  by  lacerations  of 
the  flesh,  mortifications,  penances ;  suspect  God,  and  you 
will  shrink  from  him;  doubt  God,  and  you  will  tremble 
before  him;  have  confidence  in  God,  as  Abraham  had, 
and  you  will  walk  before  him  in  unreserved,  unquestion 
ing  obedience,  till  grace  ends  in  glory,  and  you  are 
made  perfect  in  the  presence  of  the  Lamb.  The  idea, 
therefore,  involved  in  walking  before  God  is  simply  that  of 
communion  with  God.  This  is,  first,  an  inner  thing,  —  real 
religion  is  between  the  individual  heart  and  God.  The  ten 
dency  of  human  nature  is  to  make  it  a  corporate  thing,  a 
sacramental  thing,  an  ecclesiastical  tiling;  the  whole  ten 
dency  of  the  Bible  is  to  make  it  a  living,  personal,  heart-felt 
communion  with  God.  It  is,  therefore,  first  of  all,  a  per 
sonal  intimacy  with  God ;  but  this  communion  with  God, 
this  walking  before  him,  is  unfolded  in  different  ways.  One 
expression  of  it,  or  one  mode  of  expressing  it,  is  reading 
God's  holy  word.  This  is  communion  with  God.  When  it 
is  read  as  God's  word,  in  order  to  find  in  it,  not  David's 
poetry,  nor  Paul's  eloquence,  nor  James's  diction,  nor 
Luke's  beautiful  writing,  but  to  hear  God  in  it,  then  we 
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hold,  by  reading  it,  communion  with  God.  For  wb:it,  alter 
all,  i-  tin-  Bible?  It  is  the  only  portrait  of  Deity,  it  is  the 
autograph  of  God  himself,  it  is  the  only  celestial  relic  that 
IK-  ha-  bequeathed  to  mankind,  in  which  he  bids  us  look  and 
gaze  continually,  as  the  Apocalypse  of  himself,  the  revela 
tion  of  his  inner  feelings  as  well  as  of  his  outer  dealings. 
So  that  when  I  read  God's  holy  word,  his  promises  break 
like  the  waves  of  the  sea  in  music  on  the  shores  of  my 
heart ;  his  truth,  his  delineation  of  himself,  dawns  upon  the 
soul  as  the  light  of  the  Sun  in  which  alone  the  Sun  can  be 
bchdd:  and  reading  that  blessed  Book,  I  hear,  not  what 
man  thinks,  nor  what  intellect  guesses,  but  what  God  him 
self  is,  and  what  He  has  actually  said.  If  I  want  a  crucifix 
that  is  really  divine.  I  read  the  53d  chapter  of  Isaiah ; 
if  I  want  the  only  portrait  of  Jesus  that  is  really  the  por 
trait  of  what  he  was,  I  read  the  Gospel  according  to  St. 
John.  If  I  desire  t<j  know  what  Deity  is,  not  in  his  outer 
glory,  but  in  his  inner  life,  I  open  the  Bible,  and  there  I 
have  God's  portrait  of  himself,  painted  by  his  own  bright 
!>.-ains,  the  great  "I  am,"  the  "All-sufficient,"  "My  Father." 
I  hold  communion  with  God  in  prayer.  When  I  read 
the  liible,  God  speaks  to  me;  when  I  pray,  I  speak  to  God. 
Hence,  God's  word  is  the  Oracle  from  which  he  addre-ses 
me ;  God's  footstool  is  the  place  where  I  kneel  and  speak  to 
Him.  In  the  Bible  God  proclaims  himself,  "  I  am  the  All- 
sufficient  ;"  at  the  throne  of  grace  I  respond  to  that  pro 
clamation  by  saying,  "therefore  I  will  walk  before  thee, 
and  be  perfect."  It  has  been  said  by  a  person  of  some 
authority,  that  the  English  Church  is  a  praying  Church, 
that  the  Scotch  Church  is  a  preaching  Church.  If  either 
Church  were  exclusively  the  one  or  the  other,  it  would  be 
exclusively  wrong.  Where  all  is  prayer  and  no  preaching, 
prayer  degenerates  into  a  form.  Where  all  is  preaching 
and  no  pray»-r.  preaching  ceases  to  have  a  blessing.  Both 
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are  the  ordinances  of  God  — the  one  is  to  accompany  the 
other;  what  God  hath  joined  let  no  man,  therefore,  rend 
asunder.  But  whether  we  preach  or  pray,  we  so  far 
express  by  outward  acts  our  inward  communion  with  God, 
and  not  only  express,  but  in  some  measure  feel  it ;  for  read 
ing  God's  word  is  not  only  the  fruit  of  our  communion  with 
God,  but  it  is  also  the  spring  and  source  of  it.  By  a  beauti 
ful  reflex  influence,  when  I  read  God's  word,  I  express  my 
communion  with  him,  but  he  feeds,  inspires,  elevates  that 
communion  through  the  contact,  a  sanctified  and  divine  con 
tact,  with  himself.  It  is,  therefore,  looking  into  that  perfect 
law  of  liberty,  that  I  am  transformed  from  glory  to  glory  as 
by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord. 

See  in  this  the  perfection  of  pure,  or  the  characteristic  of 
true  and  spiritual,  religion.  God  reveals  himself  to  Abra 
ham  —  « I  am  the  All-sufficient,"  Then,  what  is  the  logical 
inference.  Therefore  fear  me  ?  Therefore  seek  the  priest 
to  introduce  you  to  me  ?  Therefore  haVe  recourse  to  angels 

or  saints  to  mediate  between  me'  and  you  ?     No "  I°am 

the  All-sufficient  one "  —  therefore  come  at  once  into  my 
presence,  and  in  confiding  and  filial  love  "  walk  before  me 
and  be  perfect."  What  seems  presumption  in  the  Protes 
tant  Christian  coming  at  once  to  God  to  have  peace  and 
communion  with  him,  is  real  humility;  and  what  seems 
humility  in  the  Romanist,  who  alleges  that  first  of  all  we  are 
to  ask  the  aid  of  angels  and  of  saints,  is  what  the  Apostle 
Paul  brands  as  "  voluntary  humility,  and  worshipping  of 
angels,"  and  therefore,  substantially,  real  and  thorough 
pride.  Every  corrupt  and  vicious  system  of  religion  has 
this  grand  and  characteristic  flaw,  it  interposes  something, 
whatever  that  something  may  be,  between  God  and  the 
poor  trembling  fugitive  from  his  presence,  who  is  bidden  by 
him  to  turn,  come  back  to  his  bosom,  and  be  at  peace  with 
him  ;  and  the  instructive  glory  of  Scriptural  religion,  the 
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and  distinguishing  feature  of  IVoU-slant  Christianity, 
js  j,M  this_  that  it  lilts  the  fugitive  from  tin-  dust  where 
sin  lius  laid  him,  places  him  at  on-.',-,  through  Christ,  in  the 
\ri-v  presence  of  the.  all-sui!icicnt  God,  and  bids  him,  in  the 
liu-ht  and  love  of  the  countenance  of  his  Father,  walk  before 
him  like  :i  son,  and  attain  ultimate  and  great  perfection. 
The  great  brand  of  the  false  system  of  religion  is  this  — 
that  it  bids  man  task  every  energy,  seize  every  crutch,  have 
recourse  to  every  angel  that  will,  and  every  saint  that  may, 
and  thus  work  his  way  amid  dilliculties  uphill  until  he  reach 
(Jod;  and  at  last,  when  he  finds  God,  he  finds  an  angry, 
imreconeiled,  and  offended  Being.  But  the  peculiarity  of 
the  true  religion  is,  that  it  places  man  iirst,  as  its  initial  act, 
in  union  and  communion  with  God,  and  then  bids  him  go 
forth  and  serve  God,  not  as  a  slave  through  fear,  not  as  a 
hireling  for  wages,  but  as  a  son  from  the  inspiration  of  a 
glorious  and  inexhaustible  love.  In  other  words,  the  false 
;u  makes  man  walk  towards  heaven,  if  peradventure  he 
may  reach  it;  the  true  system  gives  man  heaven  first  by 
grace,  and  bids  him,  therefore,  go  forth  and  serve  God. 
The  false  system  makes  man  work,  and  ask  his  wages,  or 
heaven,  as  his  reward;  the  true  system  gives  man  the  wages 
by  grace,  and  bids  man  go  forth  and  serve  God  from  grati 
tude.  The  first  is  Romanism,  the  second  is  Protestant 
Christianity  —  the  first  makes  God  the  end,  the  last  makes 
him  the  beginning  —  the  first  makes  God  the  goal  toward 
which  we  are  to  struggle  and  strive ;  the  last  makes  God 
the  starting  place,  from  which  we  are  to  set  out  with  an 
elastic  footstep,  and  a  bounding  because  a  filial  heart,  and 
serve  God  as  a  son  serveth  the  father  that  loves  him. 

Having  thus  seen  what  is  the  very  commencement  of  all 

ChriMianity,  let  me  notice,  in  the  next  place,  the  progres- 

iiess  of  this  walk.     We  have  seen,  first,  the  revelation  of 

God ;  secondly,  communion  or  union  with  Him  arising  from 
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confidence  in  him ;  and  thirdly,  we  may  illustrate  this  course 
as  a  progressive  one.     It  is,  "  Walk  before  me  "  —  not  quiet 
ism,  for  it  is  walk,  active  service  —  not  precipitancy,  it  is  not 
run,  or  hasten,  but  walk  —  and  it  is  not  standing  still,  or 
stationary,  for  it  is  walk.     In  other  words,  a  Christian  is  not 
a   fixture.      Justification   by   faith   is   his   first   thing,   but 
it   is   not   his  final   thing.     When  a  Christian  finds  peace 
with    God   through   the   blood   of  sprinkling,    he    has   not 
found  what  is  the  ultimate   thing,  he   has   only   received 
what   is    the  initial   preparative   for   an   endless,   glorious, 
ever  advancing  progression.     Communion  with  God  is  not 
the  ultimate,  but  the  initial  step  of  a  ceaseless  progression, 
so  much  so  that  the  Christian  is  described  in  these  words, 
"forgetting   those    things    that    are   behind,   and    pressing 
onward   to   those   things   that  are  before,"   he   is   to   seek 
the   "  prize   of   the    high    calling    in    Christ    Jesus."      In 
other  words,  a  Christian,  having  found  Christ  as  his  right 
eousness,  and  at  that  point  having  got  rid  of  every  fear,  and 
every   suspicion,  almost   of  every   doubt,  forthwith   starts 
toward  and  after  Christ  as  his  bright  and  luminous  Exam 
ple,  and,  by  a  ceaseless  and   unsuspended  progression,  he 
approaches   Christ   in  character,  who,  like  a  distant  star, 
becomes  more  beautiful  to  his  eye,  the  nearer  he  comes  to 
him  in  likeness  and  assimilation.     The  Christian,  in  other 
words,  like  the  eagle,  rises  riveting  his  eye  upon  the  Sun, 
and  by  the  ceaseless  beat  of  his  pinion  gives  prophecy  of  the 
perfection  which  shall  be  the  end  of  his  growing  and  untir 
ing  progression.     Thus,  God's  revelation  of  his  glory  not 
only  brought  Abraham  into  communion  with  himself,  but 
also  sent  him  forth  upon  a  pilgrimage  from  grace  to  grace, 
from  one  attainment  to  another,  until  he  now  enjoys  that 
perfection  which  the  saints  in  glory  alone  possess.     That 
this  perfection  is  to  be  our  aim  and  our  object  is  obvious, 
even  from  the  benediction  in  the  sermon  on  the  mount. 
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\Yhat  does  our  Lord  say  ?  "Be  ye  perfect"  —  that  is  to 
be  your  aim.  Again,  ••  ( Jive  all  diligence  to  add  to  your 
faith,  virtue."  Again,  "The  path  of  the  just  is  like  the 
shining  light,  that  shincth  more  and  more  unto  the' perfect 
day  "  —  first  the  solitary  sunbeams,  like  a  herald  of  the 
approaching  day.;  then  the  grey  and  the  misty  dawn, 
scarcely  revealing  objects  to  the  eye,  but  ultimately  and 
progressively  unfolding  all  the  splendors  of  meridian  day. 
That  light  comes  at  last  in  which  we  no  more  see  through  a 
glass  darkly,  but  things  as  they  are. 

lint,  we  are  never  to  judge  of  what  a  Christian  will  be, 
by  what  a  Christian  is.  In  the  best  there  is  little  evidence 
of  perfection  now,  there  is  little  promise  of  it  visible,  or 
audible;  but  nevertheless  it  is  to  be  the  aim,  —  and  it  will 
be  the  ultimate  attainment  of  the  Christian,  here  or  here 
after.  AVe  are  not  to  judge  of  results  by  what  appears. 
The  babe  that  scarcely  creeps  upon  the  carpet,  will  one  day 
l.e  a  soldier  in  the  field,  a  sailor  on  the  deck,  or  a  philoso 
pher  in  his  study.  The  majestic  oak,  whose  branches  gleam 
in  the  sunshine  and  make  grand  music 'in  the  storm,  is  the 
product  of  the  acorn  that  bears  no  comparison  with  the 
magnitude  of  that  which  is  its  product.  Vast  islands,  on 
which  there  are  raised  churches  and  gleaming  temple  spires, 
and  great  nations,  and  mighty  kings,  are  the  creation  of  a 
i'ew  coral  insects  that  began  long  ago  their  submarine  struc 
ture,  and  labored  until  these  structures  became  the  founda 
tion  of  gigantic  islands.  So  the  attainments  of  the  redeemed 
about  the  throne,  as  described  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  the 
Apocalypse,  are  the  fruits  of  seed  that  germinated  upon 
earth.  The  great  continent  of  glory  itself  is  the  creation 
of  grace.  Living  faith  planted  in  a  Christian's  heart  never 
stops  until  it  is  lo.-t  and  merged  in  perfect  and  in  glorious 
fruition.  Such  faith  in  a  Christian's  heart  is  not  satisfied 
with  dissecting  the  truth  —  it  takes  Christ  to  lean  upon  as 
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its  righteousness,  it  is  true ;  but  it  accepts  Christ  to  imitate 
as  its  example  also,  and  wherever  it  exists  in  the  individual 
heart,  all  the  fruits  of  the  Christian  character  will  be  devel 
oped  in  succession.  The  apostle  himself  says :  "  We  are 
bound  to  thank  God  always  for  you,  brethren,  as  it  is  meet, 
because  that  your  faith  groweth  exceedingly  "  —  and  what 
does  he  add  ?  what  is  the  result  of  faith  growing  exceedingly  ? 
"And  that  charity,  or  the  love  of  every  one  of  you  one 
toward  another,  aboundeth  ; "  indicating  that  where  there  is 
an  exceeding  growth  of  Christian  faith,  there  will  be  an 
exceeding  and  progressive  growth  of  Christian  charity,  or 
of  Christian  love. 

I  do  not  believe  that  perfection  is  attainable  on  earth. 
Some  Christians  seem  to  think  so ;  but  the  following  text 
appears  to  me  not  to  support  it  —  "  If  we  say,"  at  any  stage 
of  our  progression  to  our  everlasting  rest  —  "if  we  say  that 
we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves  and  the  truth  is  not  in 
us ; "  and  so  long  as  that  text  can  be  predicated  of  Chris 
tians,  as  it  unquestionably  now  is,  perfection  is  to  be  the 
aim,  it  is  to  be  the  liope,  it  must  be  the  prayer,  but  it  will 
not  be  the  actual  personal  attainment,  in  this  present  dis 
pensation.  There  is,  however,  it  is  important  to  notice,  a 
sense  in  which  perfection  is  attainable  upon  earth ;  and  such 
perfection  is  delineated,  or  rather  defined,  by  the  apostle 
himself  when  he  speaks  of  the  Christian  ministry.  In  the 
Epistle  to  Timothy  he  says,  "All  Scripture  is  given  by 
inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof, 
for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness ;  that  the  man 
of  God  may  be  perfect."  I  admit  this  is  not  the  same 
Greek  word  that  is  used  in  other  passages ;  in  those  it  is 
tEhiog,  but  in  this  it  is  v.QTiog,  a  word  that  may  be  trans 
lated,  and  justly  translated,  "  that  the  man  of  God  may  be 
brought  to  perfection."  The  next  clause  defines  this  perfec 
tion  as  being  "  thoroughly  furnished,"  or,  as  it  might  be 
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transited,    as    in    the    inn:  •:•« Highly  perfected  unto 

every  good  work."  Here  then  we  have  :i  definition  of  what 
perfr/ti  :ii-\v!i:it  ditii'ring  from  that  usually  given. 

It  is,  "Ann-. •,!  for  every  contingency."  The  Apostle  Paul 
speak-  also  <>f  Christians  being  perfected,  that  is,  those  who 
have  completed  their  knowledge.  Amongst  the  ancient 
philosophers,  they  who  were  perfect,  were  those  who  had 
studied,  and  were  thoroughly  acquainted  with,  the  dogmas 
of  the  system;  so  this  passage  teaches  that  Christians  must 
be  so  instructed  as  to  be  prepared  for  every  work,  or  contin 
gency  that  may  befall  them  in  their  course.  If  this  be  the 
M;I  <•  in  which  Abraham  was  to  be  perfect,  in  that  sense  he 
was  made  perfect  —  he  was  thoroughly  furnished  for  every 
contingency.  And  so,  if  we  are  perfect  now,  we  too  shall 
be  thoroughly  furnished  for  every  good  work.  Are  we 
called  upon  in  the  course  of  our  walk  to  go  into  the  deep 
and  dark  valley  of  life,  to  sojourn  in  the  tents  of  Mesrch 
and  in  the  tabernacles  of  Kedar,  where  all  seems  peril 
beneath,  and  all  overshadowing  darkness  above?  ~\Ve  are 
perfect,  or  prepared  for  such  a  contingency,  for  the  eye  of 
the  Christian  can  see  a  light  on  that  road  that  leads  him  to 
the  Lamb ;  his  ear  can  hear  sounding  from  the  skie.s,  "  Let 
not  your  hearts  be  troubled ; "  and  his  memory  remembers 
the  beautiful  and  precious  prescription,  "Is  any  man  afflicted? 
Let  him  pray."  Does  the  walk  that  you  have  to  pursue 
lead  you  to  the  heights  of  Pisgah,  or  the  sunlit  splendors 
of  another  Tabor  ?  are  you  placed  in  sunshine  and  in  splen 
dor?  your  peril  is  greater  than  when  you  were  in  the  valley 
of  afilietion  and  distress.  We  cannot  live  long  in  sunshine 
without  sutlering,  we  must  have  shadow  —  we  cannot  hold 
the  full  cup  steadily,  without  spilling  it  —  we  need  sometimes 
to  have  trial,  affliction,  and  the  cup  of  tribulation.  But 
when  the  Christian  is  placed  in  his  walk  in  the  highest  paths 
of  earthly  prosperity,  he  still  recollects  the  advice,  "  Is  any 
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man  merry,  or  prosperous,  let  him  sing  psalms;"  and  the 
brightness  of  the  road  he  regards  as  the  light  of  his  Father's 
countenance,  and  if  he  prayed  whilst  he  was  afflicted,  he 
praises  and  watches  lest  he  fall  into  temptation  when  he  is 
placed  in  prosperity.  \Does  the  Christian's  walk  carry  him 
by  the  pillows  of  the  sick,  through  the  chambers  of  the 
dying,  amid  the  vigils  of  the  dead,  even  there  he  is  furnished 
and  perfect  for  exhibiting  the  character  that  then  and  there 
becomes  him.  He  can  feel  beside  the  green  sod  that  lies 
upon  the  nearest  and  the  dearest,  "  Blessed  are  the  dead 
that  die  in  the  Lord."  And  he  can  say  over  the  loss  that  is 
bitterest,  "  The  Lord  gave  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away, 
blessed  "be  the  name  of  the  Lord ; "  and  of  the  dead  and 
the  unconscious  dust  that  is  below  he  can  pronounce,  "  Our 
brother  Lazarus,"  not  is  annihilated,  but  "sleepeth;"  and 
"  They  that  are  alive  shall  not  anticipate  them  that  are 
dead;  for  the  trumpet  shall  sound,  and  the  voice  of  the 
archangel,  and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first ;  and  then 
we  which  are  alive  shall  be  caught  up  to  meet  them  in  the 
air,  and  so  shall  we  be  for  ever  with  the  Lord."  And  thus, 
death  is  transformed  in  a  Christian's  view,  by  seeing  on  its 
pale  face  some  of  the  beams  of  his  Father's  countenance ; 
and  what  the  world  feels  its  bitterest  stroke,  for  which  there 
is  no  compensation,  he  accepts  as  the  chastisement  of  a 
Father  working  out  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness ; 
and  •therefore  he  can  sing  what  the  poet  felt  and  well 
expressed, 

"  These  severe  afflictions 

Not  from  the  ground  arise, 
But  oftentimes  celestial  benedictions 
Assume  this  dark  disguise. 

"  We  see  but  dimly  through  the  mists  and  vapors, 

Amid  these  earthly  damps; 
What  seems  to  us  but  sad  funereal  tapers 
May  be  heaven's  distant  lamps. 
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"And  though  nt  times,  impetuous  with  emotion 

And  anguish  long  ,-ujijin-  .,-'<!, 
Tlie  swelling  heart  heaves  like  the  ocean 
That  cannot  be  at  rest ; 

"  We  must  be  patient  and  assuage  the  feeling 

We  may  not  wholly  stay ; 
By  silence  sanctifying,  not  concealing, 
The  grief  that  must  have  way." 

And  when  the  Christian  himself  is  called  upon  to  lay 
aside  this  mortal,  he  is  thoroughly  furnished  for  this  his  last 
work.  When  he  dies,  he  is  prepared  by  previous  training 
to  feel  it  is  not  he,  but  death,  that  dies.  Ilobbes,  the  noto 
rious  sceptic,  was  constrained  to  say  in  his  last  moments,  "  I 
give  my  body  to  the  dust,  my  soul  to  the  great  Perhaps ; " 
but  an  apostle  could  exclaim,  and  the  echo  of  his  words  the 
humblest  believer  can  reflect,  "I  know  in  whom  I  have 
believed,  and  that  he  is  able  to  keep  what  I  have  committed 
to  him  against  that  day."  The  Christian  descends  into  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  knowing  that  the  end  of  his 
deepest  descent  is  the  beginning  of  his  instant  and  imme 
diate  rise.  His  dying  is  only  casting  off  the  dust  of  time 
from  the  sandals  of  his  feet,  that  he  may  walk  the  celestial 
floors  and  hold  communion  with  Jesus  the  Mediator,  and  the 
ovm-ral  assembly  of  the  first-born,  whose  names  are  written 
in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life.  yy 

Thus,  if  perfection  means  perfectly  prepared  for  all  the 
events,  contingencies,  occurrences  of  life,  the  Christian  is 
perfect  now ;  if  perfection  means  what  we  have  assumed  it 
to  be  in  the  first  illustration,  perfect  holiness,  or  perfect 
happiness,  it  is  his  aspiration,  aim,  and  prayer.  In  either 
sense,  let  us  seek  it ;  let  us  hear  sounding  in  our  ears,  "  Be 
perfect."  In  either  sense,  let  us  start  from  communion  with 
God,  carrying,  like  Moses,  a  portion  of  the  glory  on  our 
countenances  as  we  retire ;  and  go  forth  into  the  world,  not 
6* 
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to  be  enlightened  by  it,  but  in  order  to  enlighten  and  sanc 
tify  and  bless  it.  The  Bible  is  written  to  cheer  us,  its  invi 
tations  to  draw  us,  its  bright  hopes  to  animate  us.  Every 
page  of  the  Bible  is  fraught  with  an  inexhaustible  interest, 
and  enduring  motives,  urging  the  Christian  still  to  perse 
vere,  still  to  strive  after  perfection.  Let  each  and  all  resolve 
that  we  will  be  the  best,  the  highest,  and  the  most  excellent 
Christians  that  are.  When  a  man  enters  upon  a  profes 
sion  —  if  he  go  and  walk  the  hospitals  to  be  a  physician,  he 
resolves,  and  properly  resolves,  I  will  be  the  best  physician 
of  the  day ;  and  when  he  serves  an  apprenticeship  to  a 
trade  he  resolves,  and  rightly  too,  to  be  the  most  perfect 
and  most  accomplished  tradesman  of  the  day.  And  why 
should  we  not,  in  the  exercise  of  a  nobler  ambition,  deter 
mine  that  we  will,  by  grace,  shine  as  the  best  and  most 
devoted  Christians  of  the  age  ? 

-JBut  not  only  does  the  Bible  give  us  motives,  but  beauti 
ful  examples  also.  Turn  to  that  chapter  so  fraught  with 
practical  and  stimulating  thought,  the  llth  chapter  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Paul  alludes  to  the  noble  army, 
the  goodly  fellowship,  the  glorious  company  that  are  there  — 
"  Seeing  we  are  surrounded,  or  encompassed,  with  so  great 
a  cloud  of  witnesses,  let  us  run  the  race  set  before  us."  He 
likens  the  Christian  to  the  ancient  racer,  having  on  each 
side  of  him  successive  rising  tiers,  on  which  are  seated  mar 
tyrs  and  illustrious  saints  looking  down ;  and  he  bids  him, 
witnessing  the  mighty  throng  who  have  run  where  he  now 
runs,  and  reached  the  goal,  and  entered  into  glory,  stimu 
lated  by  the  surrounding  and  magnificent  spectacle,  lay 
aside  every  weight  and  run  the  race  that  is  set  before  him. 
The  reader  may  recollect  the  history  of  an  officer  of  France 
who  fell  upon  the  field  of  battle  covered  with  honorable 
wounds.  The  soldiers  who  survived  in  the  regiment  had 
such  a  thrilling  and  grateful  recollection  of  his  excellence, 
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that  when  the  regimental  roll  was  culled,  they  insisted  that 
the  name  of  the  dead  officer  should  be  called  with  the  names 
of  the  living.  It  was,  therefore,  constantly  called  from  the 
regimental  roll,  while  a  living  soldier  answered  for  him, 
"  Dead  upon  the  field  of  battle."  It  seems  to  me,  that  the 
llth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  the  roll  call 
of  the  soldiers  of  the  cross  of  Jesus,  the  record  of  the 
names  of  the  illustrious  dead ;  and  as  we  hear  each  name, 
it  should  stir  our  hearts  like  a  trumpet  blast,  and  lead  us  to 
fight  the  good  light  of  faith,  and  lay  hold  upon  eternal  life, 
and  enter  into  that  glorious  rest,  where  they  have  attained 
perfection,  and  are  in  the  presence  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb 
for  ever  and  for  ever.1/' 

But  we  have,  stimulating  us  to  this  great  perfection,  not 
only  the  Bible  itself,  not  only  the  beautiful  examples  that 
are  therein  put  before  us,  but  the  promise^  also  —  not  the 
promise,  but  the  actual  enjoyment  —  of  the  presence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  God.  That  Spirit  is  our  life  —  he  nourishes 
within  us  every  holy  hope,  every  steadfast  resolution,  every 
magnanimous  and  Christian  resolve ;  he  is  given  to  aid  and 
Mivngthen  us  in  prayer,  in  struggle,  in  conflict,  in  our  jour 
ney,  and  ultimately  in  our  victory.  Let  us  seek  his  strength 

—  let  us  pray  that  it  may  be  made  perfect  in  our  weakness 

—  let  us  receive  from  him  that  Divine  inspiration  which  he 
i-  ever  waiting,  ever  willing,  ever  pledged  to  bestow;  and 
acquit  ourselves  like  men  —  satisfied  with  no  ordinary  strug 
gle  in  times  of  approaching  conflict,  but  pressing  onward 
toward  the   prize  of  the  mark  of  the  high  calling  of  our 
faith ;  giving  all  diligence  to  add  to  our  faith  virtue,  and  to 
virtue    temperance,    and   to    temperance    patience,    and    to 
patience  brotherly  kindness,  and  to  brotherly  kindness  char 
ity,  till  we  are  perfect,  and  thoroughly  furnished  unto  every 
good  work. 
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"  In  elder  days  of  art, 

Builders  wrought  with  greatest  care 
Each  minute  and  unseen  part, 
For  our  God  is  everywhere. 

"  Let  us  do  our  work  as  well, 

Both  the  unseen  and  the  seen, 
Make  the  house  where  God  may  dwell 
Beautiful,  entire,  and  clean. 

u  Build  today  then  strong  and  sure, 

With  a  firm  and  ample  base, 
And  ascending  and  secure 
Shall  to-inorrow  find  its  place." 


CHAPTER    V. 


CHRISTIAN    UNION. 

"  They  stand  aloof,  the  scars  remaining, 

Like  cliffs  which  have  been  rent  asunder  — 
A  dreary  sea  now  flows  between; 

But  neither  heat,  nor  frost,  nor  thunder, 
Shall  wholly  do  away,  I  ween, 
The  marks  of  that  which  once  hath  been." 

"  And  Abram  said  unto  Lot,  Let  there  be  no  strife,  I  pray  thee,  between 
me  :md  thee,  and  between  my  herdmen  and  thy  herdrnen ;  for  we  be 
brethren."  —  GENESIS  xiii.  8. 

WHILST  it  is  most  important  to  impress  the  feelings  we 
arc  to  cherish  towards  God,  it  is  only  secondarily  necessary 
and  important  to  teach  the  feelings  we  ought  to  entertain 
towards  one  another.  If  the  first  commandment  be,  "  Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,"  the  second 
commandment  is  like  unto  it,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor 
even  as  thyself." 

There  is  a  quarrel  between  us  all  and  God  by  nature  — 
not  that  God  has  changed,  but  that  we  have  fallen;  and  in 
the  rebound  there  is  a  quarrel  incessantly  between  one 
another,  because  between  all  and  the  God  that  made  and 
governs  us.  And  hence,  those  explosions  in  the  case  of  the 
patriarchs,  and  the  herdmen  of  Abraham  and  the  herdmen 
of  Lot,  which  have  been  perpetuated  ever  since  in  the 
history  of  mankind,  indicate  that  there  is  a  primal  wrong 
in  reference  to  (lod,  and  therefore  perpetual  disorder  in 
relation  to  one  another.  Strife  which  Abraham  deprecated 
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here,  is  stated  by  St.  Paul  to  be  one  of  the  works  of  the 
flesh.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  it  is  said  by  the 
apostle  again,  in  a  very  beautiful  passage,  to  be  the  evidence 
of  carnality ;  1  Cor.  iii.  3-8 :  "  For  ye  are  yet  carnal :  for 
whereas  there  is  among  you  envying,  and  strife,  and  divis 
ions,  are  ye  not  carnal,  and  walk  as  men  ?  For  while  one 
saith,  I  arn  of  Paul,  and  another,  I  am  of  Apollos ;  are  ye 
not  carnal  ?  Who  then  is  Paul,  and  who  is  Apollos,  but 
ministers  by  whom  ye  believed,  even  as  the  Lord  gave  to 
every  man  ?  I  have  planted,  Apollos  watered ;  but  God 
gave  the  increase.  So  then  neither  is  he  that  planteth  any 
thing,  neither  he  that  watereth ;  but  God  that  giveth  the 
increase.  Now  he  that  planteth  and  he  that  watereth  are 
one :  and  every  man  shall  receive  his  own  reward  according 
to  his  own  labor."  Thus  it  is  plain  that  this  strife,  which  is 
so  rife  in  the  experience  and  the  habits  of  us  all,  is  one  of 
the  fruits  of  the  flesh,  and  the  evidence  of  great  unripeness 
of  Christian  character,  and  of  little  progress  in  the  way 
that  leads  to  heaven.  If  any  one  open  Cruden's  Concord 
ance,  and  look  out  the  word  "  strife,"  he  will  see  how  often 
it  is  deprecated,  and  how  deeply  deplored.  "  Let  nothing 
be  done  through  strife  and  vainglory."  But  read  the  history 
of  nations,  and  alas !  if  there  be  a  calm  for  a  few  years,  it 
is  only  that  the  next  explosion  of  war  may  be  the  more  ter 
rible.  At  the  same  time  the  way  to  finish  war  is  not  to  put 
away  the  weapons  of  it,  but  to  keep  them  unemployed  by 
the  prevalence  of  a  Christian  temper.  One  would  wish 
that  every  musket  were  shaped  into  rails,  and  that  all  shot 
were  melted  into  steam-engines,  and  that  nations  would 
learn  war  no  more.  But  the  way,  I  am  sure,  to  end  war,  is 
not  to  lay  aside  those  weapons  now,  which  I  believe  is  the 
very  way  to  provoke  it,  but  to  follow  that  beautiful  example 
of  Abraham  —  bearing,  forbearing,  firm  in  asserting  what  is 
right  and  true  and  dutiful,  and  yet  conceding  the  largest 
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convenience,  while  we  do  not  compromise  the  least 
tittle  of  precious  and  solemn  obligation. 

But  if  there  has  been  war  mining  nations,  alas,  alas,  it  has 
not   been  routined  to  them.     Nations  are  not  yet  all  Chris 
tian  ;  Christianity  and  nationality  are  not  yet  coextensive. 
There  are  nations  that  are  not  Christian  in  their  rulers,  or 
in  their  subjects,  just  as  there  are  individuals  who  do  not  act 
U  Christiana,  either  with  reference  to  God,  or  in  relation  to 
,  oiher.     But  one  would  expect,  when  we  leave  nation 
ality  and  come  to  Christianity,  that  we  should  find  a  nobler 
r-pirit  and  a  richer  development  of  peace,  forbearance,  gen 
tleness,  goodness,  far  more  striking  than  we  actually  do  find. 
But  what  is  the  history  of  ecclesiastics  for  eighteen  centu- 
i-'n--?      Father    warring    against  father,  monk  denouncing 
ik,  council  anathematizing  council,  and  the  pope  anathe- 
inati/ing  all  — war,  discord,  strife,  till  the  history  of  the  vis 
ible  church  seems  more  identified  with  the  tongues  of  Babel 
than  with  the  peaceful  melodies  of  Zion ;   and  one  is  con 
strained  to  confess  it  in  deep  shame,  that  quarrels  more 
unchristian  have   disgraced  the  visible   church,   than   ever 
defaced    -rival    nations,   or  drew  forth  their  forces  to    the 
tented  battle  field.     But  were  this  the  characteristic  of  the 
mere  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  visible  church,  one  could 
see  that  the  visible  church  is  not  coextensive  with  the  true 
church,  and  we  might  in  some  degree  expect  it.     But  when 
we   come   nearer   home,  and  look  at  different  Protestant 
denominations,  do  we  not  find  that  those  who  were  clearly 
Christian  men,  unmistakably  and  unequivocally  so,  have 
warred  and  fought  the  one  with  the  other  as  if  they  had 
been  heathens,  Mahometans,  or  Hindoos?     It  has  been  the 
singular  fact  in  the  history  of  these  controversies,  that  just 
in  the  ratio  of  the  paltriness  of  the  matters  in  dispute,  has 
been  the  bitterness  of  spirit  and  the  intensity  of  proscription 
that  has  been  employed.     It  is  remarkable,  that  when  there 
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arise  great  differences  between  men,  they  feel  solemnized , 
but  when  there  are  little  differences,  they  immediately 
become  irritated.  We  may  judge  very  much  of  the  matter 
in  dispute  by  the  temper  of  the  combatants.  If  the  combat 
be  carried  on  with  earnest  and  solemn  feeling,  it  is  some 
great  and  precious  thing  that  is  at  stake ;  but  if  it  be  fought 
amid  recriminating  language,  clamor,  wrath,  and  smart 
repartees,  we  may  be  sure  they  are  trying  to  make  up,  by 
loudness  of  language  and  force  of  temper,  for  the  insignifi 
cance  of  the  matter  about  which  they  are  contending.  The 
worst  disputes  in  Christendom  have  been  about  subjects  that 
God  has  left  unsettled,  and  that  probably  will  not  be  settled 
until  the  millennium  dawn;  and  for  such  matters,  alas, 
denominations  have  been  made  battle  fields,  churches  have 
been  turned  into  hostile  camps,  brethren  have  been  formed 
into  opposing  armies,  and  for  the  sounds  of  mercy  and  of 
peace  that  once  met  together,  we  have  only  had  wrath, 
clamor,  ill-will,  and  all  uncharitableness.  They  have  for 
gotten  the  beautiful  prescription,  old  as  the  days  of  Abra 
ham,  and  losing  nothing  of  its  beauty  or  applicability  in 
ours,  "  Let  there  be  no  strife  between  my  herdmen  and  thy 
herdmen ;  for  instead  of  being  enemies,  we  be  brethren." 
It  is  said,  that  when  hostile  armies  invading  Palestine  came 
to  the  spot  traditionally  supposed  to  be  the  sepulchre  of  our 
Lord,  they  laid  their  weapons  upon  the  ground,  and  embraced 
each  other.  The  whole  earth  is  the  sepulchre  of  Jesus ; 
and  wherever  there  are  Christian  men,  the  recollection  of 
the  fact  that  the  "  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory  "  arrayed 
itself  in  our  dust  and  was  buried  in  our  earth,  ought  to  be  a 
dissuasive  from  all  that  is  recriminating  and  bitter,  and  the 
most  overwhelming  plea  for  love  as  brethren. 

I  need  not  say  that  such  strifes  and  divisions  as  those  I 
have  alluded  to,  whether  in  the  history  of  Christendom  as  a 
great  ecclesiastical  body,  or  in  the  annals  of  Christian 
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churches  ami  Bectfl  as  existing  cocxtensively  ami  contempo- 
raneou.-lv,  have  done  enormous  mischief  to  the  claims  ami 
progress  of  Christianily  itself,  especially  in  its  a>pect  before; 
the  M-eptic.  How  oi'len  do  you  hear  the  taunt,  and  it  i<  M> 
hitter  because  so  true,  "  Settle  your  own  dispute-  before  you 
come  to  argue  with  me.  Be  at  peace  among  yourselves, 
and  determine  what  i-  Christianity,  before  you  come  to  con 
vert  me!"  It  is  not  strictly  good  reasoning,  but  still  it  is 
verv  plausible,  lie  would  listen  to  our  arguments,  ami  he 
would  be  convinced  by  their  force,  but  he  is  deterred  from 
entering  into  the  merits  of  the  case  by  the  temper  of  the 
combatants  that  are  before  him.  He  would  learn  what  wo 
have  got  to  say  about  the  Bible,  but  the  noise  of  the  inter 
nal  disputes  in  the  Christian  camp  is  so  loud,  that  he  can 
not  hear  our  arguments  for  the  noisy  interchange  of  recrimi 
nating  language  among  ourselves.  And  therefore,  I  do 
believe  that  the  spectacle  that  would  tell  with  the  greatest 
force  upon  the  sceptic  mind,  would  be  that  magnificent  one, 
which  I  fear  will  not  be  in  its  perfection  till  the  Prince  of 
peace  comes,  the  whole  body  of  true  Christians  agreeing  to 
dill'er  about  the  microscopic  points  in  which  they  are  at 
i— ue,  and  to  be  and  act  as  one  in  the  recognition  of  the 
majestic  truths  about  which  they  have  no  difference  at  all  — 
the  great  spectacle  of  one  vast  Christian  brotherhood,  over 
which  it  would  again  be  silently,  and  more  impressively 
because  silently,  said,  "  How  these  Christians  love  one 
another!"  This  would  do  more  to  strike  conviction  upon 
the  heart  of  the  sceptic  than  any  accumulation  of  argument, 
or  any  use  of  logic,  that  we  can  have  recourse  to.  ^ 

And  if  this  be  true  in  the  case  of  the  sceptic  wiih 
reference  to  Christianity,  it  is  no  less  in  the  case  of  the 
Komanist  in  respect  to  Protestantism,  lie  looks  abroad 
over  the.  whole  surface  of  society,  and  he  sees  Protestants 
split  from  one  another,  and  like  fragments  of  a  elil!'  torn 
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asunder,  the  sharp  point  of  each  fragment  jutting  out  in 
defiance  of  the  fragment  that  is  opposite;  their  internal 
repulsion  seemingly  far  greater  than  their  inner  consolida 
tion  and  cohesion ;  and  he  naturally  concludes  this  cannot 
be  the  true  church  of  Christ.  And  he  looks  at  his  own 
church,  and  he  sees,  what  is  true,  a  gigantic  pyramid 
beautifully  polished,  standing  outwardly  secure  upon  its 
base,  culminating  to  its  apex  —  the  head,  as  he  calls  it, 
of  the  whole  ;  and  seeing  the  massy  pyramid  of  his  own 
church,  he  contrasts  it  with  the  broken,  dislocated  fragments 
of  the  Protestant  church.  True,  he  forgets  that  the  beau 
tiful  pyramid,  so  strong  and  so  compact,  contains  only  the 
chambers  where  the  bones  of  the  dead  are  laid,  and  that  in 
the  broken  fragments  of  the  Protestant  church  the  living 
nevertheless  are  ;  but  judging  by  sense  and  not  by  faith, 
the  one  externally  so  united,  and  the  other  externally  so 
broken,  present  a  contrast  which  convinces  him  that  his 
church  is  the  true  church,  and  ours  is  not;  and  he  hears, 
too,  the  echoes  of  our  quarrels  reverberating  in  the  whisper 
ing  galleries  of  the  Vatican,  where  they  sound  louder  than 
the  original ;  and  he  infers  that  all  is  discord,  disunion,  and 
division,  where  the  surface,  I  confess,  is  so,  but  where  the 
heart  is  not  so ;  for,  after  all,  bad  as  our  quarrels  may  be, 
sad  and  sorrowful  as  our  divisions  ought  to  be,  our  disputes 
are  superficial.  The  Protestant  church  is  like  the  ocean 
when  smitten  by  the  storm.  The  most  terrific  wind  that 
sweeps  the  vast  Atlantic  raises  billows  high  as  mountains, 
yet  far  down  below  —  twenty  fathoms  deep,  the  sea  is  just 
as  still  a^fif  the  wind  had  never  touched  it ;  it  is  the  surface 
only  that  is  agitated.  It  is  so  with  the  Protestant  church. 
The  surface  is  fearfully  agitated,  but  down  in  its  translucent 
depths  there  is  calm  and  peace  ;  our  divisions,  however 
sinful,  are  about  trifles ;  our  unity,  however  secret,  is  the 
inspiration  of  God. 
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These  strife-!,  too,  I  may  notice,  between  brethren,  have 
done  verv  inucli  to  injure  the  effect  of  the,  go-pel  among 
the  lieathen.  When  we  send  out  our  missionaries  to  the 
Hindoos  —  a  \rrycuhiv.ited  people,  I  mean  intellectually 
so  —  a  people  who  have  a  mathematics)  not  le-s  powerful 
and  subtle  than  ours  —  one  goes  and  teaches  him  to  worship 
in  this  way,  another  in  that  way  ;  one  says  that  his  childn  n 
should  1)0  haptixed,  another,  that  they  should  not;  and  one 
Bays,  who  goes  much  further,  that  unless  you  pray  by  a 
Travel-book,  you  cannot  pray  right  at  all,  and  another 
savs.  that  if  you  pray  otherwise  than  extemporaneously  you 
cannot,  pray  acceptably;  and  the  Hindoo  seeing  this,  as 
natural  men  are  most  struck  by  the  senses,  judges  that 
in>tead  of  bring  the  different  regiments  of  the  same  great 
army,  we  positively  belong  to  dill'erent  monarch-,  are  sent 
upon  different  services,  and  in  no  way  connected  with  each 
other.  When  we  visit  the  heathen,  how  much  better  would 
it  be  to  leave  in  the  background  our  dilferences,  and  to 
bring  forward  only  the  grand  and  overwhelming  coinci- 
3  about  which  there  is  no  dispute  at  all.  I  admit 
there  is  no  real  inherent  force  in  the  argument,  but  there  is 
an  actual  force  in  it.  Our  divisions  are  neither  fatal  nor 
inexplicable.  I  allow  that  all  C'hri.-tians  are  not  entirely 
agreed,  but  are  all  physicians  MI?  Have  we  not  hydro- 
pathi>ts,  and  homo-opathisis,  ami  allopathists  ?  and  yet,  if 
you  are  iil,  you  >rnd  for  a  physician,  because  you  feel  that, 
with  ail  their  outer  differences,  th'-re  is  a  real  substratum 
of  unity  in  them  all.  Are  all  politicians  agreed?  There 
are.  Whigs  and  Tories,  and  .Radicals,  men  who  arelfor  free 
trade,  and  men  who  are  for  protection,  all  holding  their 
varied  crotchets;  but  the  country  does  not  roll  il. 
smoothly  along  the  grooves  that  are  a-signed  to  it  by  the 
constitution;  we  do  not  lr.-s  i«,ve  our  (pieen,  our  constitution, 
and  our  country,  nor  do  our  sold'u-rs  tight  less  bravely. 
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There  are  differences  in  every  department  of  social  life,  but 
under  all  the  differences  there  is  a  great  substratum  of 
unity.  Our  parliament  is  always  divided ;  but  let  the  voice 
sound  in  St.  Stephen's  that  a  hostile  foot  is  upon  England's 
shores,  and  I  am  certain  we  should  not  know  who  was 
Whig  and  who  was  Tory,  such  would  be  the  energy,  and 
the  unanimity,  and  the  devotedness  of  all.  What  does  that 
show?  That  there  may  be  differences  upon  the  surface 
of  every  department  of  society,  and  yet  there  are  great 
vital  truths  below.  And  so  with  Christianity.  We  know 
we  are  at  issue  upon  ]fcesbytery,  episcopacy,  Congrega 
tionalism,  and  it  is  a  pity  we  quarrel,  and  do  not  agree  to 
differ  in  such  things ;  but  we  feel,  nevertheless,  that  under 
neath  all  there  is  a  substratum  of  living,  vital  truth,  that 
unites  us  into  one  body,  and  makes  us  feel  in  moments 
of  peril  that  we  are  truly,  and  essentially,  and  vitally  one. 

Such  strifes,  however,  as  Christians  frequently  indulge 
in,  for  none  are  perfect,  arrest  the  conversion  of  the  scep 
tic,  interfere  with  the  conversion  of  the  Romanist,  and  pre 
vent  in  a  great  measure  the  conversion  of  the  heathen ;  and 
not  only  so,  but  they  do  great  injury  to  ourselves.  A 
church,  whether  it  be  a  congregational  or  a  national  one, 
will  never  make  any  progress  in  conformity  to  God  in  a 
state  of  strife.  Any  physician  will  tell  you,  that  if  there 
be  fever  in  the  body,  if  the  pulse  be  120  instead  of  70 
or  80,  the  body  will  waste  and  pine  away.  If  there  be  the 
fever  of  ceaseless  quarrels  and  disputations  about  little 
crotchets  in  a  church,  that  church,  instead  of  growing,  will 
decline ;  instead  of  advancing  in  its  majestic  mission,  it  will 
positively  decay,  until  it  perish,  a  suicide,  having  turned  the 
weapons  that  ought  to  have  been  combined  against  the  foe, 
against  its  own  bosom  and  into  its  own  heart. 

Thus  we  see  how  wrell  founded  was  the  prescription  of 
Abraham,  "  Let  there  be  no  strife  between  thy  herdmen  and 
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my  herdmcn."     It  repels  the  Canaanite  and  the  lYri//i{e 

that  are  without;  it  is  injurious  to  ourselves;  and,  like 
Alirahain,  we  inu.-t  sacrifice  in  order  to  prevent  it.  And 
therefore,  when  voa  ,-ee  t\vo  >ects  quarrel,  just  watch  which 
lirst  gives  up,  yields  most,  and  hears  and  Ibrhears,  and  you 
will  sec  which  is  Abraham  and  which  is  Lot.  If  you  see 
two  quarrelling  about  something  that  is  extrinsic  to  real  reli 
gion,  you  will  lind  that  the  one  who  is  most  determined  that 
the  quarrel  shall  he  kept  up,  most  overbearing  ami  haughty, 
is  the  Lot;  whereas  he  who  is  ready  to  forgive  and  to  for 
get,  and  to  sacrifice  much  that  ht  prefers  for  peace,  depend 
upon  it.  is  the  Abraham. 

And  yet,  I  have  to  add,  even  in  making  these  remarks, 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  have  peace,  or  union,  or  cessa 
tion  of  strife,  at  too  great  a  price.  I  do  not  mean,  in  these 
remarks,  that  unity  is  so  important,  that  \ve  must  have  it  at 
any  price:  on  the  contrary,  we  must  always  be  sure  that  we 
have  truth,  and  then  we  are  in  a  position  to  think  about 
peace.  If  we  give  up  truth,  we  an;  in  no  condition  to  enter 
upon  articles  of  peace  at  all,  because  mere  union  is  not 
.irily  salvation;  and  sirange  it  is,  and  a  strong  proof 
of  man's  fall  it  is.  that  the  ages  of  the  greatest  unanimity  in 
the  visible  church  have  been  the  ages  of  the  greatest  de 
generacy  and  corruption.  It  seems  as  if  our  ruin  was  so 
great,  that  we  nerd  occasionally  to  be  stirred  by  some  inter- 
almo.-t  hostile  element,  in  order  to  maintain  that 
truth  which  (lod  has  given  us  as  his  great  bequest  and 
di-po-it  in  its  purity  and  in  its  totality.  Union  may  be  had 
at  too  great  a  price.  Aaron  and  the  vast  multitude  were 
perfectly  united,  but  it  was  in  worshipping  the  calf  of  gold 
that  they  themselves  had  made.  Samaria  —  the  ten  tribes  — 
who  were  in  the  wrong,  were  far  more  united  than  the 
,1,-ws — the  two  tribes  —  who  were  in  the  right.  And  I 
need  not  .-ay  that  Satan  and  his  angels  arc  pi-rfe<-tlv  united, 
7* 
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for  they  are  not  a  house  divided  against  themselves,  but 
consolidated  and  combined  and  thoroughly  united.  And  so, 
too,  the  Church  of  Rome  is  a  perfectly  united  church  in  its 
external  character,  but  for  all  this  it  may  be  conspiracy,  not 
<?oncord,  for  it  is  destitute  of  the  truth  of  God.  Better  the 
variations  of  truth  than  the  silent  unanimity  of  error.  Bet 
ter  the  quarrels  of  the  church  than  the  dead  apathy  of  the 
churchyard.  Better  the  living  dog  than  the  dead  lion.  Life, 
but  life  at  any  price :  life  Avith  union,  if  we  can ;  but  life 
still,  even  if  union  should  not  be  its  accompaniment. 

There  is,  too,  the  un%n  that  results  from  ignorance. 
Some  men  are  perfectly  united,  or  never  quarrel,  just  be 
cause  they  are  very  ignorant.  Why  do  not  many  parties 
quarrel  about  religion  ?  Just  because  they  do  not  know  any 
thing  about  it  at  all ;  and  being  insensible  to  its  interests, 
they  are  indifferent. 

So,  there  may  be  union  by  compulsion  from  without.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Eome  are  perfectly  at  one  in 
1854,  but  it  is  from  external  force;  they  feel  bayonets  are 
stronger  than  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  :  but  the  union  that 
is  brought  about  by  force,  ab  extra,  is  not  worth  having ; 
the  one  that  will  survive  the  grave,  and  constitute  the 
harmofty  of  the  blessed,  is  the  inspiration  of  the  Spirit,  and 
is  ah  infra,  or  from  within.  Uniformity  is  one  thing  —  unity 
is  quite  another  thing.  Uniformity  is  the  creation  of  a 
force  outside,  and  it  is  put  upon  a  man  —  unity  is  the  in 
spiration  of  God  inside,  and  is  created  within  the  man. 
Give  us  unity  in  variety  with  life,  rather  than  uniformity 
without  life. 

But  now  let  me  look  at  the  ground  on  which  Abraham 
enjoins  and  urges  this  unity;  and  he  does  give  grounds  and 
reasons  for  it.  He  says,  "  Let  there  be  no  strife  between 
my  herdsmen  and  thy  herdsmen,  for  we  be  brethren"  — 
brethren.  We  are  brethren,  or  children  of  the  same  father ; 
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and  if  we  be  children  of  the  same  father,  surely  we  ought 
not  to  quarrel.  Just  let  Christians  try  to  realize  this  in 
fact,  that  they  are  by  nature  the  creatures  of  the  same  God, 
that  they  are  hy  grace,  a  double  bond,  the  children  of  the 
same  Father.  What  is  so  unseemly  as  to  see  the  children 
of  tin-  same  Father  light  with  each  other?  What  so  incon 
sistent  as  to  kneel  together  around  the  same  footstool  and 
breathe  from  a  lowly  heart,  "Our  Father  who  art  in 
hea\eii."  and  then  arise  and  sei/e  the  brand  and  the  sword 
and  try  to  exterminate  and  destroy  each  other.  We  are 
not  onlv  children  of  the  same  father,  but  we  are  also  on 
that  very  account  brethren.  To  know  that  one  is  my 
brother  is  enough  to  hush  all  quarrels  and  to  be  at  peace. 
Sun-ly  the  same  flesh  and  blood  should  be  at  one.  And  if 
that  be  true  in  the  natural  relationship,  the  heavenly  one, 
which  is  holier,  more  real,  though  not  so  visible,  is  a  greater 
argument  for  peace  —  "We  be  brethren."  And  if  we  look 
at  our  position,  we  are  all  voyagers  across  the  same  stormy 
and  tempestuous  ocean.  We  are  all  in  the  same  inarch  of 
lite,  looking  for  a  city  which  hath  foundations,  whose  builder 
and  maker  is  (iod.  \Ve  are  all  meeting  with  the  same  ob 
structions,  encompa-sed  with  the  same  diilicultirs,  and 
in-lead  of  depressing  each  other  by  internal  quarrels,  we. 
ouirht  to  encourage  each  other  by  being  bound  together  in 
one  holy  and  happy  brotherhood.  In  this  life  a  common 
calamity  always  makes  men  to  be  at  peace.  Let  plague  or 
pestilence  >weep  the  land,  and  all  quarrels  and  disputes  are 
lmsln-d  for  the  time.  Let  battle,  or  earthquake,  or  lightning, 
or  tempe.-t,  or  lire,  or  some  great  calamity  come  upon  a 
nation,  and  in.-tanlly  all  its  quarrels  are  laid  aside.  These 
merely  dotroy  more  lii'e  in  le>s  time  than  every  day  diseases. 
lint  death  is  Avalking  in  our  world  ;  lever,  disease,  plague, 
pestilence,  accident,  a  thousand  outlets  to  life,  are  about 
every  man,  innumerable  liabilities  to  death  encompass  US 
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every  day ;  and  surrounded  by  common  danger,  exposed  to 
common  perils,  and  needing  to  be  enlightened  in  the  way  of 
the  common  salvation,  we  ought  to  assist  each  other  and  be 
one,  instead  of  quarrelling  with  each  other,  and  doing 
damage  to  the  church  of  Christ  and  injury  to  ourselves. 

In  the  prospect  of  the  trials  to  which  the  church  of 
Christ  will  soon  be  subjected,  it  is  our  safety  to  be  one ;  to 
be  insuperable  we  ought  to  be  inseparable.  We  all  know 
the  history  of  the  bundle  of  arrows ;  separate  them,  and 
each  can  be  broken  in  succession  —  bind  them  into  one 
bundle,  and  they  cannot  be  broken.  So  is  it  with  the 
church  of  Christ.  When  we  are  most  disunited,  the  eagle, 
or  rather  vulture,  that  still  hovers  (I  speak  of  a  system,  not 
of  a  man),pver  our  land  with  outspread  pinion  —  apparently 
stretching  into  the  firmament,  and  soaring  towards  a  better 
land,  but  really  having  its  eye  ceaselessly  upon  its  quarry 
below,  the  moment  it  sees  our  disputes,  and  our  divisions, 
and  our  broken  and  disorganized  ranks  —  will  descend  with 
one  fell  and  fatal  swoop,  and  we  shall  lament  the  day  when 
we  quarrelled  about  trifles,  and  forgot  that  we  were  exposed 
to  the  onslaught  of  a  deadly  and  a  relentless  foe. 

Against  such  quarrels  and  in  defence  of  peace,  hear  the 
command  of  our  blessed  Lord  —  "A  new  commandment 
I  give  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another."  "  Love  as 
brethren."  "  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my 
disciples,  if  ye  love  one  another."  The  badge  of  the 
Christian  is  not  one  that  the  world  can  see.  One  has  for 
his  badge  a  crosier,  another  has  a  crucifix,  another  has  a 
tonsure,  another  has  a  robe  of  some  color  or  shape  ;  but  a 
Christian's  badge  is  not  a  tonsure,  nor  a  crucifix,  nor  a 
crosier,  nor  a  shibboleth,  nor  a  robe,  nor  a  phylactery ;  but 
it  is,  "  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples, 
if  ye  love  one  another "  —  this  is  the  badge  of  the  Chris 
tian;  and  in  proportion  as  it  shows  itself  the  evidence 
of  our  true  brotherhood  comes  out. 
* 
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I  would  venture  to  give  a  few  prescriptions  in  order  to 
increa-e  and  cherish  such  love.  I  do  not  believe  that  unity 
in  the  clnirch  of  Chri-t  is  to  be  brought  about  by  platform 
arrangement,  or  coinmitlee  room  management,  or  any  other 
tiling  of  tliat  sort  —  it  must  be  created  from  within,  not 
superinduced  from  without.  In  order  to  have  it,  let  us  look 
more  intensely  on  the  points  that  we  agree  on,  and  less  on 
the  points  that  we  diller-  on.  In  looking  at  our  Baptist 
brethren,  do  not  look  at  their  baptismal  arrangements,  but 
at  the  beautiful  spirit  of  an  Andrew  Fuller,  and  the  classical 
and  evangelical  sermons  of  a  Kohert  Hall.  Do  not  think, 
in  the  question  of  baptism,  of  the  quantity  of  water  used  in 
its  administration,  or  of  the  chronology  of  it.  But  look  at 
those  grand  and  lasting  truths  on  which  they  and  we  are 
perfectly  at  one.  And  so,  in  looking  at  the  Church  of 
England  and  Church  of  Scotland,  do  not  think  of  surplices, 
or  organs,  or  other  point-  where  they  differ,  but  remember 
the  Hookers,  the  Jewells,  the  Latimcrs,  and  the  great 
theological  writings  of  the  one,  signali/ed  more  than  any 
other  church  of  Christendom  by  its  magnificent  theology. 
Nor  forget  the  practical  efficiency  of  the  other.  Let  us  feel 
that  we  have  a  brotherhood  in  both,  and  if  some  quarrel 
some  members  of  one  will  not  recognize  those  of  the  other 
Bfl  brethren  —  while  they  play  the  Lots,  let  us  be.  the 
Abrahams,  giving  way  in  all  jhat  is  trifling,  but  still  persist 
ing  that  we  are  brethren  notwithstanding.  So  indeed  with 
reference  to  other  churches,  think  less  about  points  of 
ditl'erence.  Those  of  us  who  have  read  classic  history  may 
remember  an  incident  in  the  history  of  the  Macedonian 
emperor.  A  painter  was  commanded  to  sketch  the  mon 
arch.  In  one  of  his  great  battles  he  had  been  struck  with 
the  sword  upon  the  forehead,  and  a  very  larg"  sear  had 
.  been  l-.-ft  on  the  right  temple.  The  painter,  who  was  a 
master-hand  in  his  art,  sketched  him  leaning  on  his  elbow, 
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with  his  finger  covering  the  scar  on  his  forehead,  and  so  the 
likeness  of  the  king  was  given,  but  without  the  scar.  Let 
us  put  the  finger  of  charity  upon  the  scar  of  each  church, 
whatever  it  may  be  —  the  finger  of  a  tender  and  forbearing 
charity,  and  see  in  spite  of  it  and  under  it  the  image  of 
Christ  notwithstanding. 

Let  us  avoid  irritating  discussions  about  details.  It  is  a 
very  sad  thing,  true  of  Christian  men,  real  Christians, 
of  different  parties,  that  if  they  get  upon  an  irritating 
subject,  that  is,  upon  some  matter  of  quarrel  between  them, 
denominational,  disciplinarian,  or  ecclesiastical,  the  longer 
they  debate  it,  by  an  unhappy  peculiarity,  the  more  hot  and 
angry  they  become.  It  is  setting  the  engine,  as  it  were, 
upon  the  wrong  groove ;  the  steam  on,  it  must  go.  Now 
the  better  way  is,  not  to  start  at  all ;  and  when  wre  meet  as 
Christian  men,  to  speak  mainly  about  the  things  that  relate 
to  the  King,  that  is,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  originate 
fewer  discussions  about  those  points'  upon  which  we  shall 
continue  to  differ  until  the  light  of  the  millennial  day  come ; 
for  the  points  on  which  we  differ  are  upon  that  misty 
margin  that  separates  the  revealed  from  the  unrevealed; 
and  the  very  fact  that  we  differ  is  proof  that  God  has 
permitted  those  differences  to  exist  among  us,  just  as  he 
suffered  the  Canaanite  and  the  Perizzite  to  be  in  the  land, 
to  test  our  Christian  forbearance.  We  are  here  drilled,  and 
educated,  for  a  glory  which  is  hereafter.  It  would  be  no 
discipline  at  all  if  there  were  nothing  to  test  what  we  are ; 
and,  therefore,  like  the  Canaanite  and  the  Perizzite  in  the 
land,  differences  in  the  church  are  designed  to  bring  out 
our  true  character.  We  must  act  under  the  conviction 
of  this  till  the  day  come  when  one  vast  flood  of  light,  like  a 
great  Atlantic,  shall  overflow  all,  and  we  shall  no  more  see 
through  a  glass  darkly,  to  which  we  often  add  a  distorting 
lens  of  our  own,  but  face  to  face,  and  know  even  asxwe  are 
known. 
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That  then-  may  b<-  no  Mrife  bi-twe.-n  brethren,  let  u.s 
cultivate  union  of  all'rs-rion.  In  tin-  beautiful  lanu'iiag1- 
of  the  apo-tlr —  language  M>  beautiful  that  thi>  one  pa 

irring   in    the  -tani«-nt    is    almo-t    a    credential 

of   its    inspiration  —  "Put   on,  therefore,  as    the    elect    of 
:.   holy  jiin.1  beloved,  bo\\el<  of  mercies,  kindne--.  hum 
bleness   of  mind.  iii"<-kncss.  Ion ir-uffe ring;    forbearing   one 

ther,  and  forgiving    one   another,  if   any  man    ha-, 
quarrel  against  any:   even  a.s   C'hri.-t  forgave  you,  so  ul-o 
." 

.  I  will  tolerate  Mu-h  a  man,  but  I  never  am 
Ilk.-  him.     The  word  toleration  always  sounds  rat! 

•ild    we    like    to    be   ju-t    tolerated    by    (i.,d? 
-       ild    w«-    like    to  be   admitted  into  heaven  and   -imply 

God  will  not  tolerate  us.     He  will  a  : 
n-  a-  hi-  BOOS.     W.-  .-hould  not  tolerate  each  other,  but  ! 

-  Chris. t  has.  given  us  commandment.     Let  us 

d    unity  in    much    diversity    of  develops 

a  unity  notwithstanding  diversity  of  development. 

-  uniformity,  and  yet  it  has  always,  unity. 

I    I        :     to  go  into  a  garden  in  which  are  twenty  trees,  and 

if  I  wen-  to  take  a  hatchet  and  chop  each  of  the  twenty  until 

•  •one.  or  a  sugar-loaf,  in   November,  no  doubt 

all  would  be  perfect  uniformity ;  but  if  I  were  to  go  back  in 

month  of  June,  I  should  then  find  that  every  i 
had  broken  out  at  its.   own  .ill,  and  the  only  tree 

whieh  remains  as  I  left  it  is  a  dead  one.  It  i.s  so  with  all 
life  —  the  living  elements  will  break  out  in  their  own  way, 
the  dead  ones  alone  will  remain  a-  :hr-rn.  Life, 

in  other  won!  .niformity  and  creates  unity.     It  i>  a 

remarkable  fact  too,  that  the  higher  the  nature  the  ! 
•  uniformity.     If  you  go  to  the  lower  grades  of  animal 
inifonnity  is  complete.     The  molluscas  and  zoo 
phytes,  that  are  in  the  1  life,  are  very 
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like  each  other ;  but  when  we  ascend  to  the  birds  and  higher 
animals,  and  lastly  men,  we  find  great  diversity  of  outward 
feature.  The  human  face  is  not  only  the  most  striking  evi 
dence  of  God's  inexhaustible  stores  of  wisdom,  but  it  seems ' 
also  the  finest  type  of  what  ought  to  exist  among  Christians. 
Look  on  any  number  of  faces  —  they  have  certain  charac 
teristic  features  in  every  instance,  and  yet  there  are  no  two 
faces  so  alike  that  I  should  for  a  moment  mistake  the  one 
for  the  other.  We  see  the  great  law  of  unity  in  that  they 
are  all  generically  alike,  but  we  see,  too,  infinite  variety  of 
development,  thus  proving  that  God's  law  is  unity  in  essen 
tials  with  diversity  of  development  in  outward  appearance. 
In  the  Romish  Church  they  secure  uniformity  by  having 
the  prayers  all  in  one  language.  At  Notre  Dame  or  St. 
Gcnevieve  in  Paris,  or  in  St.  Gudule's  at  Brussels  or  at 
Antwerp,  or  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  it  is  all  one  language  — 
one  form ;  but  ascend  to  heaven,  and  we  find  there,  that  all 
worship  the  Lamb,  but  in  many  tongues,  and  belonging  to 
many  nations,  and  kindreds,  and  people.  The  unity  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  consists  in  all  saying  the  same  words. 
The  unity  of  the  church  in  heaven  is  shown  in  different 
tongues  and  with  one  object  of  worship.  The  unity  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  is  unison ;  the  note  is  struck  by  its  head 
at  Rome,  and  every  priest,  and  archbishop,  and  bishop,  and 
acolyte,  and  deacon,  and  subdeacon,  sounds  the  same,  and 
all  is  unison.  Harmony  is  much  more  noble  and  beautiful. 
In  Protestantism  we  have  harmony.  Christ  gives  the  key 
note,  each  denomination  takes  up  its  own  part,  and  all  con 
stitute  harmony,  the  form  of  the  jubilee  that  will  be  for  ever 
and  ever.  What  is  more  uniform  than  the  sand  on  the  sea 
shore  ?  But  would  any  one  say  the  uniformity  of  the  bar 
ren  sand,  is  for  a  moment  to  be  compared  with  the  variety 
of  the  fertile  and  prolific  earth?  Man's  wish  is  to  make 
every  thing  uniform ;  God's  will  is  that  every  thing  shall 
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be  outwardly  different.  The  Jew  would  Judaize  the  earth, 
tin-  Trne'arian  would  Tractariani/e  it,  the  Humanist  would 
Komanize  it,  the  Christian  would  Christianize  the  earth. 
Tiii>  last  is  the  only  process  that  is  worth  pursuing.  AVere 
man  left  to  form  things  he  would  make  all  uniform,  he 
would  make  all  the  flowers  to  grow  in  beautiful  rows,  and 
all  the  stars  in  circles;  but  God  has  left  the  clouds  in  flieir 
dishevelled  magnificence  and  beauty,  and  lie  lias  scattered 
the  .-stars  like  gems  in  the  firmament,  one  star  differing  from 
another  star  in  glory.  The  varied  song  of  the  nightingale 
is  p.-ri'ect  unity  —  the  note  of  the  cuckoo  is  unison  without 
uniiv,  or  monotony.  The  very  first  council  that  ever  met, 
a— emhled  to  end  dissent  by  recognizing  diversity  of  observ 
ances,  and  it  ought  to  be  a  precedent  for  all  councils  that 
subsequently  meet.  Christianity  alone  is  the  type  of  true 
unity.  Polytheism  is  the  type  of  division,  Pantheism  is 
blank  uniformity,  Christianity  is  unity  in  diversity.  This  is 
tin-  true  unity.  How  are  we  to  produce  it?  —  It  cannot  be 
made  by  management  —  all  attempts  of  that  kind  have 
failed,  and  they  will  fail.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  can 
be  a  perfectly  united  church  till  Christ  comes,  and  then 
will  be  one  in  the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God. 
lint  the  wav  to  have  the  greatest  unity  among  us,  is,  for  all 
to  cluster  more  closely  round  one  centre,  to  look  to  one 
object,  to  lean  on  the  Lamb  of  God  alone  that  taketh 
a  wav  the  sins  of  the  world.  The  secret  of  our  disagree 
ment  <  and  quarrels  is,  that  every  man  has  his  own  centre. 
The  Church  of  England  has  Cranmer,  the  Church  of  Scot 
land  has  John  Knox,  the  Wesleyans  have  John  Wesley, 
ami  s»nne  one  else  has  Whilelield,  and  too  many  in  an  un 
happy  hour  gather  around  these,  and  thus  make  them  the 
centres  of  conllieting  organizations.  If  we  would  look,  not 
to  apostle-  —  nor  to  priests  —  nor  to  sects  —  nor  to  systems 
—  but  one  and  all  to  Chri-f,  \ve  should  feel,  what  we  actu- 
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ally  are,  at  one.  Let  Christ's  name  lie  behind  every 
thought  —  let  his  Spirit  nestle  in  the  silent  depths  of  every 
heart — let  the  earth  be  to  us  like  the  shining  jewel  on 
which  we  see  that  name  engraved  everywhere.  And  when 
Christ  is  felt  by  all,  to  be  all  and  in  all,  then  we  shall  love  as 
brethren,  all  will  be  Abrahams,  none  will  be  Lots,  and  all 
God's  people  being  taught  of  him,  great  will  be  the  peace 
of  his  family. 


CHAPTER    VI. 


A    CITY   MISSIONARY. 

u  Man's  plea  to  man  is,  that  he  never  more 
Will  beg,  and  that  he  never  begg'd  before: 
Man's  plea  to  God  is,  that  he  did  obtain 
A 'former  suit,  and  therefore  sues  again. 
How  good  a  God  we  serve,  who,  when  we  sue, 
Makes  his  old  gifts  the  examples  of  the  new!  " 

"  And  Abraham  drew  near,  and  said,  Wilt  thou  also  destroy  the  righteous        • 
with  the  wicked?    Peradventure  there  may  be  fifty  righteous,"  £e.  — 
(ii.x.  xviii.  23-33. 

Tin;  patriarchal  petitioner  is  thus  described  by  the  in 
spired  historian.  "And  Abraham  drew  near,  and  said, 
"\Vilt  lliou  also  destroy  the  righteous  with  the  wicked?  Per- 
ad \vntu iv  tin-re  be  fifty  righteous  within,  the  city:  will  thou 
:d.-»)  de-troy  and  not  spare  the  place  for  the  fifty  riirhteous 
that  an:  therein?  That  be  far  from  thee  to  do  after  this 
manner,  to  >!ay  the  righteous  with  the  wicked:  and  that  the 
righteous  should  be  as  Jhe  wicked,  that  be  far  from  thee  : 
shall  not  the  Judgo  of  all  the  earth  do  right?  And  the 
Lord  said.  It'  I  find  in  Sodom  fifty  righteous  within  the  city, 
then  I  will  spare  all  the  place  for  their  sakcs.  And  Abra 
ham  answered  and  said.  Behold  now,  I  have  taken  upon  me 
t"  -peak  unto  the  Lord,  which  am  but  dust  and  ashes:  l*cr- 
adv.  iiinre  there  -hall  lack  five  of  the  fifty  righteous :  wilt 
thou  de-troy  all  the  city  for  lack  of  live  ?  And  he  said,  If  I 
find  tin  re  Dirty  and  five,  1  will  not  destroy  it.  And  he 
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spake  unto  him  yet  again,  and  said,  Peradventure  there 
shall  be  forty  found  there.  And  he  said,  I  will  not  do  it  for 
forty's  sake.  And  he  said  unto  him,  Oh  let  not  the  Lord 
be  angry,  and  I  will  speak :  Peradventure  there  shall  thirty 
be  found  there.  And  he  said,  I  will  not  do  it,  if  I  find  thirty 
there.  And  he  said,  Behold  now,  I  have  taken  upon  me  to 
speak  unto  the  Lord :  Peradventure  there  shall  be  twenty 
found  there.  And  he  said,  I  will  not  destroy  it  for  twenty's 
sake.  And  he  said,  Oh  let  not  the  Lord  be  angry,  and  I 
will  speak  yet  but  this  once :  Peradventure  ten  shall  be 
found  there.  And  he  said,  I  will  not  destroy  it  for  ten's 
sake.  And  the  Lord  went  his  way,  as  soon  as  he  had  le?t 
communing  with  Abraham:  and  Abraham  returned  unto 
his  place." 

We  read  in  a  previous  verse  that  the  cry  of  Sodom  had 
risen  up  into  the  ears  of  God,  because  the  sin  of  Sodom 
was  very  great.  This  is  a  frequent  scriptural  description 
of  the  effects  of  sin.  "  Thy  brother's  blood  crieth  from  the 
ground."  St.  James  says,  "  The  hire  of  the  laborers  which 
have  reaped  down  your  fields,  which  is  of  you  kept  back  by 
fraud,  crieth :  and  the  cries  of  them  which  have  reaped  are 
entered  into  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  sabaoth."  Thus  we 
find  that  sins  done  in  the  utmost  secrecy,  amid  the  silence 
and  the  darkness  of  midnight,  yet  ascend  up  to  heaven  with 
a  piercing  and  a  ceaseless  cry ;  and  that  though  no  man's 
ear  has  heard,  yet  it  has  entered  into  the  ears  of  the  Lord 
of  sabaoth.  Wherever  there  is  sin  God  sees  it;  and 
wherever  a  deed  of  bjood  has  been  perpetrated  a  ceaseless 
cry  will  ascend,  until  God  arise  from  his  judgment  throne 
and  "  come  down,"  in  the  language  of  the  passage,  and  see 
what  has  been  done.  • 

When  God  indicated  to  Abraham  what  he  was  about  to 
do,  Abraham  drew  near  to  God,  and  prayed  in  that  expres 
sive  litany,  which  we  have  read.  It  is  the  most  beautiful 
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interceding  prayer  in  the  Old  Testament  Scripture.  So 
much  of  reverential  ;iwe,  filial  boldness,  earnest  sympathy, 
melt  and  mingle  in  it,  that  I  know,  indeed,  nothing  in  the 
whole  Old  Testament  Scriptures  that  approaches  it.  Jesus 
wept  over  the  approaching  doom  of  Jerusalem.  Abraham, 
in  the  spirit  of  Jesus,  groaned  at  the  certain  catastrophe  of 
Sodom,  and  anticipating  that  catastrophe  every  moment,  he 
felt  for  it  as  if-  it  had  been  his  own  life,  and  cried  with  a 
fervor,  an  intensity,  a.  boldness,  and  an  awe,  that  present  to 
us  the  most  perfect  and  beautiful  model  in  the  Old  Testa 
ment  Scriptures  of  Christian  devotion.  In  whose  name  did 
Abraham  pray  ?  There  never  was  but  one  Name  known  in 
which  man  could  pray,  and  there  will  never  be  another 
name  given  amongst  men  till  the  end  of  this  dispensation 
comes.  The  way  by  which  a  sinner's  prayers  can  travel  to 
a  prayer  hearing  God,  is  "  Christ  Jesus."  No  sinner  ever 
prayed  in  that  Name  and  was  rejected.  No  saint  ever 
prayed  in  any  other  name  and  found  acceptance.  The 
prayer  that  is  expressed  in  the  most  imperfect  language, 
but  breathed  from  a  heart  that  feels  deeply  its  wants,  and 
longs  earnestly  for  their  satisfaction,  rises  faster  than  an 
angel's  wing  can  soar,  and  is  heard  louder  in  the  presence 
of  the  throne  of  God  than  the  cry  of  Sodom's  sins  in 
demanding  vengeance  and  righteous  retribution.  And  as 
he  prayed  in  one  Name  only,  so  he  prayed  by  one  Spirit. 
The  same  Holy  Spirit  that  breathes  into  a  believer's  heart 
true  faith,  breathed  into  Abraham's  heart  this  beautiful 
prayer.  It  indicates  its  origin  of  itself.  It  needs  merely  to 
be  read  to  hear  in  it  the  voice  and  the  evidence  of  the  inspi 
ration  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  In  ancient  times,  not  only  was 
it  forbidden  to  offer  sacrifice  on .  a  strange  altar,  but  it  was 
equally  forbidden  to  consume  that  sacrifice  by  a  strange  fire ; 
and  in  Christian  times,  not  only  must  prayer  be  offered  in 
one  Name,  but  the  prayer  must  be  offered  by  the  inspiration 
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of  the  one  Holy  Spirit.  Tlie  Name  of  Christ  is  not  a  mere 
musical  close  to  a  formal  petition ;  the  inspiration  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  heart  of  the  believer  is  not  a  mere  figure  of 
speech  exhausted  of  its  meaning  the  moment  it  is  quoted ; 
both  are  realities ;  and  whoever  prays  under  a  deep  sense 
that  he  can  neither  see  his  wants  as  he  should,  nor  feel  them 
as  he  ought,  nor  express  them  as  others  can,  but  seeks  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  lead  him,  and  prays  under  a  deep  sense  that 
the  purest  sigh  that  ever  emerged  from  the  holiest  heart  can 
find  no  acceptance  with  God,  unless  it  be  in  the  golden 
censer  of  the  great  High  Priest,  and  perfumed  with  the 
much  incense  of  his  intercession,  such  a  believer  prays  as  a 
Christian  should,  and  heaven  and  earth  may  pass  away,  but 
the  Hearer  of  prayer  cannot  refuse  his  petition. 

In  looking  at  Sodom,  and  the  impending  catastrophe 
which  God  denounced  on  it,  we  learn  from  its  fate,  and  its 
history,  and  the  description  given  of  it,  what  it  is  that 
brings  to  wreck  the  most  illustrious  capitals,  and  destroys 
and  sweeps  from  the  face  of  the  earth  the  most  powerful 
and  accomplished  nations.  Sodom  was  in  a  pleasant  site,  it 
had  many  streams  about  it,  prosperous  manufactures,  and 
wide  spread  commerce,  merchandise,  and  traffic  with  sur 
rounding  districts.  It  is  described  as  a  populous,  a  prosper 
ous,  and  a  mighty  capital ;  but  yet  this  did  not  defend  it. 
Sin  is  the  ruin,  as  it  is  the  shame,  of  any  nation ;  and  the 
same  clement  that  left  Sodom  to  the  flames  will  destroy  any 
nation  in  which  it  finds  a  lodging,  and  is  allowed  to  act  and 
operate ;  for  not  only  does  sin  vitiate  all  the  springs  of 
social  life,  disorganize  the  structure  of  society,  waste  down 
and  deprave  all  that  is  the  strength,  the  life,  the  ornament, 
and  glory  of  a  land,  but  in  addition  it  cries  to  heaven  for 
vengeance,  and  demands,  as  an  exhibition  of  the  justice  of 
God,  which  earth  cannot  do  without,  that  He  should  arise 
and  punish  a  nation  or  a  city  that  knows  not  God,  and  obeys 
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not  his  commandments."  Sin  in  a  nation  is  armed  with  two 
distinctive  characteristics —  it  iias  an  inner  power,  and  an 
outer  effect.  !>£  its  inner  power,  it  wastes  and  exhausts  the 
nation's  life,  undermines  its  stability  and  its  vigor;  and  by 
its  outer  power,  it  exacts  from  the  justice  of  God,  those 
judgments  which  sin  ever  provokes  where  it  is  tolerated 
ami  perpetrated  in  a  country.  In  other  words,  by  its  inner 
influence  sin  not  only  destroys  a  country  as  a  pestilence,  but 
by  its  outer  power  it  acts  like  a  conductor  to  bring  down  God's  * 
lightnings  from  the  sky,  to  destroy  a  city  in  which  it  finds  a 
lodgement.  Read  the  annals  of  the  cities  of  ancient  days, 
and  see  what  destroyed  them.  It  was  not  foreign  force,  but 
internal  evil.  Nations  die  suicides.  They  are  never  slain  ; 
they  slay  themselves.  A  people  right  within,  will  never  see 
a  foe  that  will  master  it  from  without.  Rome,  the  widow 
of  two  civilizations,  Paganism  and  Romanism,  what  a  wreck 
is  it  at  this  day !  The  owl  hoots  in  the  Colosseum  and  the 
Forum,  and  the  fox  finds  its  lair  in  the  palace  of  the  mighty 
Onaaft.  Persia,  that  crossed  the  Hellespont  with  its  ships, 
is  a  ruin  and  nothing  more;  and  the  beautiful  cities  of 
ancient  times  —  Corinth,  Athens,  and  others  whose  names 
are  familiar  to  classic  scholars,  are  now  the  haunts  of  rob 
bers,  and  of  Albanian  bandits;  and  each  of  these,  if  they 
could  become  animate  and  vocal,  would  say,  "  It  was  not  the 
foe  from  without  that  swept  us  away  ;  it  was  moral  cor 
ruption  and  depravity  from  within  that  wasted  our  life- 
blood,  and  laid  us  low,  the  wrecks  that  we  now  are."  The 
fart  is.  no  wisdom  in  a  nation's  cabinet,  no  eloquence  in  a 
country's  senate,  no  courage  in  its  soldiers,  no  valor  in  its 
sailors,  no  insular  situation,  no  prestige  of  ancient  greatness, 
no  thrilling  memory  of  a  thousand  mctories,  nothing  that 
M  strength  in  the  sight  of  man,  is  any  real  strength  or 
di-fence  of  a  nation  that  has  cast  off  the  fear  of  God,  and 
the  practice  of  true  godliness  and  real  religion. 
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We  see,  in  the  next  place,  from  the  history  of  Sodom  and 
its  fall,  not  only  what  ruins  a  nation,  but  also  what  God 
looks  at,  when  he  comes  down  to  investigate  its  state.  I 
need  not  remark  that  the  expression,  "  coming  down  to  see 
Sodom,"  is  figurative,  and  simply  implies  that  God  took  cog 
nizance  of  its  state.  Now  when  God  came  down  to  see 
Sodom,  what  did  he  take  notice  of?  Simply  its  moral  con 
dition.  And  when  God  shall  come  down  to  see  us,  what 
will  he  mark  ?  Not  our  marble  palaces,  our  memorial  col 
umns,  our  majestic  cathedrals,  our  wharves  beside  which  are 
the  ships  of  every  land,  or  our  farmer  lords,  or  our  merchant 
princes,  or  our  storehouses,  in  which  are  the  wealth  of  the 
east  and  the  west,  the  north  and  the  south.  God  does  not 
notice  these  things  —  these  do  not  arrest  his  attention.  His 
eye  is  on  the  nation's  inner  life ;  he  takes  cognizance  of  how 
the  nation  stands  in  reference  to  him ;  he  feels  the  pulse  of 
the  nation's  heart ;  he  takes  little  notice  of  the  splendor  or 
the  triumphs  of  the  nation's  intellect.  God  estimates  a 
nation  according  to  its  allegiance  to  him,  its  practice  of 
morality,  its  devotedness  to  the  highest,  even  the  everlast 
ing,  interests  of  those  that  are  committed  to  its  care.  The 
Crystal  Palace  and  the  Grand  Exhibition  weigh  in  the 
scales  of  the  upper  sanctuary  as  mere  dust  in  the  balance ; 
but  our  schools,  our  missions,  our  crowded  churches  and 
chapels,  and  our  efforts  to  make  men  wiser,  better,  holier, 
happier  —  sparkle  like  gems  in  the  sight  of  heaven,  and 
plead  for  England's  preservation,  and  are  greater  pledges 
of  its  immortality  than  all  the  battalions  it  can  bring  into 
the  field,  or  all  the  ships  with  which  it  can  cover  the  ocean. 

God  looks  at  our  nation  in  its  moral  aspect,  and  in  no 
other.  And  what  iswur  moral  character  ?  England,  if  not 
a  Paradise,  is  not  a  Pandemonium.  There  are  many  good 
and  devoted  men  in  the  midst  of  it ;  and  with  all  our  faults, 
I  believe  there  is  more  real  religion  jn  the  nineteenth  cen- 
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1ur\.  than  there  has  been  from  the  second  century  till  now. 
That  is  surely  some  comfort.  It  is  evidence  to  us  at  least 
that  real  religion  is  making  way:  it  may  also  be  a  pledge 
ol'  its  ultimate  and  everlasting  victory. 

But  as  we  have  learned  in  these  reflections  what  destroys 
a  city,  and  what  God  looks  at  when  he  investigates  its  state, 
we  may,  in  the  next  place,  infer  very  fairly  what  exalts, 
remlers  prosperous,  and  immortalizes  a  city.  That,  we  are 
told  in  another  passage  of  the  word  of  God,  is  righteous- 
No  external  reform,  however  excellent,  can  perma 
nently  and  substantially  ameliorate  and  benefit  a  land.  The 
sins  and  the  sufferings  of  society  do  not  spring  from  intem 
perance  and  dishonesty,  but  the  intemperance  and  dishonesty 
spring  from  something  deeper  behind  them.  You  do  not 
say  that  the  cause  of  fever  is  the  quickness  of  a  man's 
pulse  —  but  that  the  quickness  of  the  pulse  is  the  evidence 
of  it ;  and  so,  the  dishonesty  and  the  intemperance  that  exist 
in  society  are  not  the  cause  of  its  evils,  they  are  only  proofs 
that  something  within  is  wrong  and  needs  to  be  set  right. 
All  the  wrongs  and  the  defects  of  society  do  not  lie  upon  its 
surl'aee  like  drift  wood,  which  the  besom  of  an  external 
reform  might  at  once  sweep  away;  they  are  deep-rooted 
roots  of  bitterness  below,  and  nothing  can  really  clear 
society  of  its  sins  and  its  Bufferings,  except  some  mighty 
power  that  will  lay  its  hand  upon  the  nation's  heart,  and,  by 
a  changed  heart  within,  make  an  ameliorated,  holy,  and 
beautiful  life  without.  And  what  is  this  grand  process? 
Jt  i<  a.  very  simple  one,  one  that  we  all  well  know.  The 
process  by  which  nations  are  made  happy  is  just  that  by 
which  the  souls  of  individuals  are  saved.-  The  remedy  that 
cures  an  individual's  heart  will  set  right  a  nation's  wrongs. 
And  hence,  regenerated  men,  Christian  homes,  open  IJibles — • 
an-  the  .-prings  that  feed  the  nation's  strength,  and  guarantee? 
its  perpetuity.  I  look  upon  a  Sunday-school  or  Christian 
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teacher  as  contributing  substantially  more  to  our  country's 
greatness  than  even  the  most  accomplished  orator  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  is  silent,  unseen  efforts  that  are  the 
most  influential.  The  powers  that  shape  society  do  not 
advertise  in  newspapers,  or  blow  trumpets  —  they  are  con 
tent  to  labor  in  the  bright  hope  that,  while  they  labor,  others 
will  enter  into  their  labors,  and  gloriously  reap  the  harvests 
of  which  they  have  obscurely  sown  the  seeds.  Our  coun 
try's  greatness,  therefore,  is  associated  with  Christian  truth, 
and  the  springs  of  it  are  our  Sunday-schools,  and  our  day 
and  ragged  schools,  and  our  City  Missions,  and  small  chapels 
and  lowly  churches.  Wherever  a  word  of  God's  truth  is 
spoken,  there  an  element  of  our  country's  strength  is  heard ; 
and  her  immortality  will  just  be  in  the  ratio  of  her  Christian 
character  and  Christian  worth. 

We  have  seen  what  brings  a  nation  down  to  the  grave, 
namely,  its  moral  degeneracy  and  crimes.  We  have  seen, 
next,  what  it  is  that  God  takes  cognizance  of,  when  he 
inspects  its  state,  namely,  its  moral  and  its  Christian  char 
acter.  And  we  have,  lastly,  learned  in  this  review  what 
constitutes  a  nation's  greatness,  its  prosperity,  and  progress, 
namely,  Christian  principles  cherished  in  the  hearts,  and 
the  Christian  charities  blossoming  upon  the  lives,  of  all  its 
people.  We  learn,  in  the  next  place,  from  this  beautiful 
prayer  of  Abraham,  which  we  have  read,  the  value  and  the 
efficacy  of  intercessory  prayer  on  behalf  of  a  country,  a 
nation,  a  capital,  a  family,  an  individual.  Abraham  drew 
near  to  God,  in  the  exercise  of  this  Christian  prayer,  and 
pleaded  with  him,  first  of  all,  that  he  would  spare  the  right 
eous  in  the  midst  of  Sodom ;  and  secondly,  that,  if  possible, 
for  the  sake  of  the  righteous  his  eye  discovered  in  the  midst 
of  it,  he  would  also  spare  yet  another  year  that  guilty, 
awfully  guilty,  and  degenerate  capital.  The  city  was  not 
spared,  but  we  learn  the  terms  on  which  it  would  have  been 
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spared  —  if  ten  righteous  had  been  found  in  the  midst  of  it. 
13ut  another  part  of  Abraham's  prayer  was  granted  —  the 
righteous  escaped.  And  how  many  were  righteous  in  it? 
Only  one!  and  that  one  how  flawed!  how  mutilated!  how 
injured,  by  the  contamination  of  his  guilty  residence  !  'What 
a  brand  plucked  almost  consumed  from  the  burning,  was 
poor  Lot !  And  yet,  with  all  his  faults,  so  great,  so  grievous, 
so  defacing,  God  could  not  destroy  guilty  Sodom  as  long  as 
that  frail,  torn,  blighted,  yet  living  flower  blossomed  in  the 
midst  of  it.  When  Abraham  drew  near  to  God,  he  pleaded, 
if  he  should  find  fifty  righteous  men  in  the  midst  of  it,  would 
ire  it?  Abraham  judged  more  charitably  of  Sodom 
than  Sodom  deserved.  He  thought  it  surely  could  not  be 
so  bad  as  not  to  have  at  least  fifty  good  men  in  the  midst  of 
it  —  and  God  at  once  acceded,  that  if  there  were  fifty  such 
in  the  midst  of  it,  lie  would  spare  it.  When  Abraham  heard 
God  accede  to  the  prayer  which  he  had  offered  in  the  exer 
cise  of  filial  boldness,  and  yet  with  great  reverence,  that  if 
there  were  fifty  in  it,  he  would  spare  it,  he  made  the  favor 
which  God  granted  the  basis  of  another  petition,  and  pleaded 
for  its  deliverance  if  there  should  be  found  thirty  in  the 
midst  of  it,  and  lastly,  if  there  were  found  ten.  And  what 
makes  it  more  touching  is,  that  Abraham  was  ashamed  to 
a-k  for  safety  for  the  sake  of  a  less  number,  and  that  Abra 
ham  left  off  asking  before  God  left  off  granting.  And  who 
knows  but  that  if  he  had  said,  "  Peradventure  there  shall 
be  found  two  righteous  in  the  midst  of  it,"  he  would  have, 
been  successful  ?  At  all  events,  it  was  not  God  who  left  off 
giving,  it  was  Abraham  who  left  off  asking.  It  is  not  God 
who  ceases  to  grant,  though  we  in  our  ignorance  think  so ; 
but  it  is  we  who  leave  oil' praying ;  we  have  not,  not  because 
God  gives  not,  but  because,  in  the  language  of  the  apostle, 
"  we  ask  not." 

We  learn  also  from  this  prayer  of  Abraham,  the  very 
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important  fact,  that  righteous  men  in  the  midst  of  a  city  are 
its  safety.     Now  my  former  lesson  was,  that  true  religion 
saturating  the  homes  of  a  city,  is  its  protection  ;  but  another 
lesson  no  less  important,  indicating  the  greatness  of  God's 
goodness,  is,  that  holy  men  in  the  midst  of  a  bad  city  con 
duct  downward  God's  goodness,   and  are  the  shields  that 
defend  its  guilty  and  condemned  people  from  the  consuming 
and  the  provoked  judgments   of  Heaven.     They  are  the 
particles  of  salt  that  preserve  the  whole  mass  from  entire 
and  total  corruption.      Could   the  history  of  .  England  be 
written  with  the  pen  and  read  in  the  light  of  the  Eternal,  it 
would  be  discovered  that  the  heroes  who  have  protected  it 
in  its  dreadest  and  most  terrible  crises,  were  not  ils  great 
soldiers,  or  its  great  senators,  or  its  accomplished  statesmen, 
but  poor  Christians  in  lowly  cellars,  in  unvisited  huts  and 
hovels  and  cottages,  in  its  sequestered,  unknown,  and  de 
spised  nooks,  who  prayed  with  Moses  on  the  mountain  side 
whilst  the  Joshuas  warred  with  their  weapons  on  the  field 
below ;  and  that  the  victory  was  not  by  Joshua's  courage, 
but  by  the  piety  and  the  prayers  of  those  who  held  up  their 
hands  to  intercede,  and  earnestly  prayed  for  the  welfare  of 
their  native  land.     It  will  be  found  that  the  eloquence  that 
most  defended  our  country  was  heard  only  by  God,  that  the 
weapons  that  gained  the  battle  were  not  carnal,  and  there 
fore  were  mighty,  that  the  real  bulwarks   of  our  country 
were  not  seen ;  so  that  when  the  judgment  comes,  and  the 
winding  up  of  this   dispensation  arrives,  it  may  be  found 
that  the  praise  awarded  to  many  was  partially  misgiven, 
and  that  the  censure  pronounced  upon  others  was  unmerited 
and  unprovoked.     God's  people  in  the  midst  of  London 
may  be  denounced  by  some  as  the  inconvenient  troublers  of 
the  land,  or  they  may  be  despised  by  others  as  men  and 
women  of  no  weight,  or  influence,  or  value,  but  they  may 
be  regarded  where  truth  is  recognized  in  its  true  proper- 
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tions,  as  the  great  defenders  and  shields  of  the  city  and  the 
nation  in  which  their  lot  is  cast.  God  would  have  spared 
Sodom  lor  a  few  righteous  men  in  the  midst  of  it;  and  it 
may  humble  us,  put  greatness  into  little  bulk,  and  splendor 
into  a  low  place,  to  be  told,  but  it,  nevertheless,  niny  bo 
most  true,  that  it  is  the  lew  and  the  far  between  of  God's 
people  in  the  midst  of  us  that  are  our  real  bulwarks  and 
battlements. 

ANY  learn,  in  the  next  place,  that  great  humility  ought  to 
pervade  every  prayer  that  we  offer,  not  only  for  ourselves, 
but  for  our  brethren  of  mankind.  When  Abraham  drew 
near  to  God,  he  pleaded,  "I  am  not  worthy  to  approach 
thee  —  I  need  forgiveness,  who  am  but  dust  and  allies,  in 
venturing  to  speak  to  thee;"  and  yet  he  prayed.  He  was 
humble,  and  yet  that  humility  was  not  of  that  false  sort  that 
would  lead  him  to  suppose  that  God  would  not  hear  his 
prayer.  He  did  not  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread,  nor 
did  he  say,  "  My  merits  are  so  many,  because  thou  hast  con 
stituted  me  the  friend  of  God;  therefore  I  interpose,  and 
on  the  basis  of  my  deservings  I  ask  of  thee  these  spei-iul 
and  distinguishing  favors."  No;  the  more  Abraham  re 
ceived  from  God,  the  more  humble  he  felt.  The  fact  is, 
that  benefits  received  from  God  by  a  real  Christian  never 
make  him  proud  —  invariably  they  make  him  humble;  and 
the  heavier  the  load  of  mercies  that  God  lays  upon  his 
heart,  the  more  that  heart  is  bowed  with  humility  in  the 
very  dust  before  him.  Hence  Abraham,  the  most  favored 
of  men,  was  the  most  humble  of  men.  A  proud  Christian 
is  an  absurdity,  as  absurd  as  an  honest  thief  or  a  loving 
murderer.  A  proud  man,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  is  so 
bi-i-ause  he  has  little  to  be  proud  of;  and  a  humble  man  is 
one  who  is  conscious  that  he  can  afford  to  seem  to  be  in  the 
sight  of  man,  what  lie  feels  in  the  sight  of  God,  laid  low  in 
the  sense  of  unmerited  mercies  and  undeserved  benefits. 
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But,  whilst  we  notice  Abraham's  humility  on  this  occa 
sion,  we  cannot  but  notice,  too,  the  great  boldness  with 
which  he  spoke.  There  is  an  expression  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  "  Let  us  come  boldly  to  the  throne  of  grace." 
It  mi^ht  be  rendered  much  more  correctly,  "  Let  us  come 
freely  and  with  boldness  of  utterance  to  the  throne  of 
grace."  When  Abraham  drew  near  to  God,  he  was  hum 
ble,  but  when  he  saw  Jesus  by  the  side  of  the  throne,  he 
spoke  with  that  boldness  which  is  one  of  the  best  character 
istics  of  his  prayer.  His  humility  was  drawn  from  a  sight 
of  God  contrasted  with  himself;  his  boldness  was  drawn 
from  his  faith  in  Jesus  ever  living  to  make  intercession  for 
him. 

Let  us,  notice,  in  the  next  place,  the  persistency  of  this 
prayer.  He  did  not  say,  "  If  there  be  fifty  in  it,  wilt  thou 
spare  it  ? "  and  when  God  said,  "  I  will,"  cease  speaking ; 
but  he  asked  down  to  the  very  minimum,  which  in  his 
ignorance  he  thought  was  the  lowest,  but  which  did  not 
exhaust  the  inexhaustible'  mercy  of  God.  When  Abraham 
thus  pleaded,  he  persisted  in  his  prayer,  ever  asking,  ever 
obtaining ;  the  prayer  and  the  answer,  like  sound  and  echo, 
following  each  other.  I  believe  a  great  defect  in  our  pray 
ing  is,  not  only  want  of  fervor  and  earnestness,  but  also 
want  of  persistency.  God  has  promised  that  he  will  an 
swer  prayer,  but  he  has  not  told  us  how  long  we  must  pray, 
or  how  often  we  must  pray  —  all  that  he  has  said  is,  that 
he  will  answer  prayer ;  and  doubtless  prayer  offered  for 
any  blessing  that  is  truly  good  for  us,  or  for  another,  if  per 
sisted  in,  will  never  be  unanswered.  I  cannot  believe  that 
there  will  be  a  hopeless  prodigal  son  where  there  has  been 
earnest,  fervent,  paternal  prayer.  There  will  not  be  great 
calamities  in  a  home  where  there  has  been  earnest,  fervent 
prayer  breathed  by  its  heads.  Too  often  we  ask  today  and 
to-morrow,  and  forget  the  third  day  that  we  ever  asked  at 
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all.  What  God  saya  is,  Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive ;  knock, 
audit  shall  be  open".!  to-morrow;  geek,  and  ye  shall  find 
on  the  third  day.  God's  promise  is,  that  he  will  answer, 
but  he  leaves  undefined  and  undetermined  how  often  or  how 
long  we  must  pray  in  order  to  obtain. 

W«-  are  to  pray  lor  all  sorts  of  blessings.  If  we  are  very 
poor  and  cannot  make  ends  meet,  why  should  we  not  pray 
that  God  will  ''e  plea  ed  to  add  to  our  means?  If  we  arc 
Very  rick,  and  very  suffering,  why  should  we  not  pray  that 
God  will  he  pleased  to  remove  the  sickness  or  the  Buffering? 
11'  we  have  a  son,  or  a  daughter,  or  a  relative,  who  has  gone 
astray,  or  done  wrong,  why  should  we  not  pray  that  God 
will  reclaim  them?  If  we  are  bowed  down,  why  should  we 
not  pray  to  be  comforted?  Some  one  says,  This  may  not 
he  i^ood  for  us.  This  is  no  business  of  ours  —  it  is  God's 
pivni'.ra:ive  in  his  wisdom  and  his  love  to  give;  it  is  our 
privilege,  to  draw  near  to  him,  and  open  up  all  we  feel  to  be 
itfl  within  us,  and  to  ask  him  to  give  us  all  we  need 
l.eluw.  and  all  thai  can  make  us  happy  in  heaven  hereafter. 
We  have  nothing  to  do  with  determining  what  is  good  for 
IH  :  ire  are  -imply  to  go  to  God  with  all  our  wants  that  we 
honestly  and  sincerely  feel,  and  have  perfect  confidence  that 
he  Will  Supply  them,  Or  that  he  will  give  us  patience  to  be 
content  with  them.  We  must  no!  suppose,  if  God  do  not, 
«rer  a  praver  in  the  line  in  which  we  expect  the  answer, 
that  therefore  it  is  not  answered  at,  all.  If  one  is  oppn 
with  a  heavy  pain  which  he  cannot  get  over,  then1,  are  two 
way.-  in  which  God  can  answer  his  prayer  fur  relief.  He 
may  say,  I  will  take  away  the  load,  or,  I  will  give  you  the 
strength  to  bear  it.  I'aul  said.  "Take  away  the  thorn  in 
mytlesh"  —  he  did  not  hesitate  to  pray  so.  God  did  not 
do  it  in  that  shape,  but  he  did  it  in  an  equally  substantial 
shape  —  he  said,  ".My  grace  is  sutlicient  for  you."  So, 
whatever  may  be  our  want  or  our  trial,  God  may  not  remove 
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it ;  but  he  may  give  us  patience  in  it,  or  he  may  give  us 
strength  to  triumph  over  it,  or  he  may  cause  us  to  thank 
him  in  songs  of  praise  for  such  a  visitation,  because  it  has 
been  sweetened  and  made  to  conduce  to  our  progress,  and  to 
his  glory,  and  to  the  good  of  all  that  are  around  us.  We 
should  pray  with  the  awe  with  which  a  creature  should 
approach  the  Creator,  but  with  the  confidence  with  which  a 
son  should  draw  near  to  a  father ;  when  we  pray,  we  must 
not  deal  with  God  as  a  criminal  standing  in  the  dock  would 
deal  with  the  judge  ready  to  pronounce  a  sentence  upon  him 
for  his  crimes ;  but  we  are  to  come  into  his  presence,  and 
pray,  first  of  all,  in  the  beautiful  relationship,  "  Our  Father." 
In  other  words,  we  are  to  draw  near  to  God,  not  as  crimi 
nals  to  deprecate  a  judge's  wrath,  but  as  sons  to  ask  a 
Father's  blessing,  and  a  Father's  rich  forgiveness.  This 
undertone,  "  Our  Father,"  is  to  run  through  every  petition, 
give  its  music  to  every  prayer,  to  be  heard  in  all  our  com 
munion  with  the  throne  of  grace,  and  to  sustain  as  a  key 
note  all  that  is  above,  below,  and  around  it.  We  are  to  pray 
to  "  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven." 

We  may  notice  too  in  this  prayer  of  Abraham,  the  recog 
nition  of  the  justice  of  God.  lie  says  in  one  part  of  it, 
"  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  ?  "  In  other 
words,  Abraham  asked  nothing  from  God's  mercy  that 
might  be  incompatible  with  God's  justice.  Therefore,  when 
a  Christian  prays,  he  asks,  not  only  of  mercy,  but  of  justice, 
of  truth,  of  holiness.  God's  mercy  never  can  bestow  what 
his  justice  would  withhold.  All  his  attributes  are  concerned 
in  alleviating  the  gentlest  pain  ;  and  therefore,  Abraham  not 
only  appeals  to  that  mercy  which  is  inexhaustible,  but  to 
that  justice  which  is  unchanged  and  unchangeable;  and  he 
learned  what  we  have  learned  in  our  day,  not  only  that  God 
is  merciful  to  forgive,  but  also  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us 
our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness.  We 
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ii-  brought  out  iii  th«-  Lord'-  prayer.  It  begins  with 
tin-  recognition  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  —  "Our  Father" 
—  hut  it  instantly  mingles  with  the  relation  oi'  a  Father  the 
demands  and  the  definition  of  a  King;  for  before  a:  kin;/  any 
blessing.  \\e  mu>t  say,  "Hallowed  be  thy  mum-,"  that  is, 
"Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right?"  and  there 
fore,  when  we  a]>j>roaeh  God  as  our  Father,  and  never  fail 
to  let  go  that  thread  which  must  run  through  all  our  pcti- 
tions,  ever  influential,  ever  present,  we  are  not  to  forget 
that  while  he  retains  the  relationship  of  Father,  lie  wields 
the  sceptre,  and  sits  on  the  throne  of  the  great  universe 

In  the  beautiful  prayer  presented  by  Abraham,  we  learn, 
what  deej)  sympathy  he  felt  with  sufferers.  Abraham  had 
no  svmpatliy  with  Sodom's  sins,  but  he  had  the  deepest  with 
Sodom's  sorrows  and  Sodom's  sufferings.  And  we  ought, 
in  all  similar  ease.-.,  thus  to  distinguish.  God  has  not  placed 
us  upon  a  judgment  throne  to  pronounce  upon  fellow-crea 
ture-.  Tin-  less  a  church  pronounces  judicial  sentem 
the  more  it  proclaims  and  prays,  the  better.  The  position 
of  prelate,  and  bishop,  and  presbyter,  is  low  at  the  throne 
of  grace,  never  on  the  throne  of  judgment.  Surely,  of  all 
misfortunes  in  man's  state,  his  greatest  is  his  implication  in 
sin,  the  power  and  source  of  all  misery,  and  the  seed  of  an 
eternal  curse.  Whil.-t  it  is  ( Jod's  prerogative  to  pronounce 
uner's  doom,  it  is  our  privilege  to  pity  the  sinner's 
misfortune,  and  to  pray  for  his  forgiveness,  according  to  the 
riche-  of  the  mercy  of  God.  We  may  pity  the  sinner,  and 
yet  not  show  any  sympathy  with  his  sin.  lint  too  true  it  is, 
that  the  tii>t  feeling  that  we  have  when  we  see  some  one, 
commit  sin,  and  especially  when  that  sin  hits  us,  is  indigna 
tion,  and  the  la.-t  is  pity;  how  different  was  the  example  of 
Jeans  1  Only  on  one  occasion  is  it  said  that,  when  they 
sinned,  .b--us  was  angry;  but  le-4  it  should  he  thought  that 
9* 
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this  was  too  like  fallen  humanity,  it  is  added,  "  being  grieved 
with  the  hardness  of  their  hearts"-  — the  anger  of  Jesus 
being  so  associated  with  grief,  that  the  evangelist  knew  not 
whether  he  should  define  it  grief  at  the  sinner's  ruin,  or 
anger  at  the  sinner's  sin.  We  too,  looking  at  sin,  should  try 
less  to  feel  indignation,  being  sinners  ourselves,  and  more  to 
cherish  pity  and  deep  compassion. 

Sodom  was  not    spared,    only   Lot,   the   righteous   one, 
escaped  from  the  midst  of  it.     She  knew  not  her  day, — 
like  Jerusalem,  she  knew  not  the  things  that  pertained  to 
her  peace;  and  therefore  she  perished.     Abraham's  deep 
interest  in  Sodom  suggests  also  the  vast  importance  of  car 
rying  the  gospel  to  great   capitals,  cities,  and  towns.     In 
fact,  the  whole  of  this  passage  might  be  preached  in  favor 
of  such  an  institution  as  the  City  Mission.     Abraham  was 
on  this  occasion  the  great  City  Missionary  at  the  throne  of 
grace,  smitten  with  deep  horror  at  Sodom's  sin,  and  an  awful 
apprehension  of  her  coming  ruin.     It  is  a  most  remarkable 
fact,  disclosed  in  the  New  Testament,  that  our  Lord  sent  all 
his  apostles  to  cities;  and  of  himself  it  is   said,  that   he 
preached  in   Capernaum,  in   Chorazin,  and  in  Jerusalem, 
and  in  the  towns  and  cities  round  about.     With  respect  to 
Jerusalem,  he  hung  over  it,  wept  over  it,  and  prayed  over  it. 
His   commission  to  the    apostles  was,   "  Go,  beginning  at 
Jerusalem ; "  and  of  them  it  is  said,  "  They  went  two  and 
two  into  every  city;"  they  also  went  to  Athens,  Corinth, 
Rome,  the  seats  and  the  centres  of  the  world's  civilization 
and  knowledge,  and  there  they  preached,  first  and  foremost, 
the  gospel  of  Christ,     So  now  whilst  the  villages  of  the 
country  must  be  provided  for,  the  great  force  of  the  gospel 
ought  to  be  concentrated  upon  great  cities  and  towns.     It  is 
stated  in  a  recent  Report  of  the  City  Mission,  that  upwards 
of  half  a  million  of  persons  have  been  visited,  prayed  with, 
instructed,  and  had  the  Bible  read  to  them,  in  London,  who 
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had  never  before  lia«l  a  visit  from  u  Christian  minister,  or  a 
Christian  messenger  of  any  sort  whatever.  Now,  what  a 
bh'SMiig  must  such  visits  have  proved  !  and  who  can  doubt 
that  the  success  of  such  efforts  is  one  of  the  great  means  of 
arre.-tinir  the  judgments  of  Heaven,  and  maintaining  this 
awfully  overgrown  capital  in  that  state  of  social,  loyal,  and 
moral  relationship,  which  it  now,  amidst  all  the  capitals  of 
the  world,  so  distinctively  and  so  beautifully  maintains? 
One  can  see  immense  good  sense  in  this.  It  is  in  towns 
and  cities  that  sin  from  its  combination  assumes  its  most  ter- 
ritic  aspects.  The  young  man  who  would  be  seen  and 
watched  in  the  country  village,  knows  that  in  London  he 
can  plunge  into  its  dens,  rush  into  its  excesses,  and  for  a 
season  feel  sure  there  is  no  eye  upon  him  which  can  detect 
him  ;  and  so  he  hopes,  and  hopes  in  vain,  that  he  may  ulti 
mately  escape.  Sin  assumes  in  cities  a  more  heinous,  more 
intense,  and  more  aggravated  development;  and  therefore, 
upon  cities  and  towns  and  dense  populations  the  greatest 
sympathies  of  the  Christian  church  ought  to  be  concen 
trated,  and  the  greatest  efforts  and  labors  of  the  Christian 
community  expended.  AW  have  many  proofs  of  this. 
Paris  at  this  moment  is  France,  and  in  fact  all  France 
takes  its  tone,  its  shape,  and  its  coloring  from  Paris.  And 
with  all  our  characteristic  independence  of  each  other, 
London  very  much  tri\  es  its  modes  of  thinking  to  the  coun 
try.  The  newspapers  with  the  greatest  power  are  here; 
books  full  of  the  richest  instruction  are  published  here; 
and  these  go  forth  from  this  capital,  and  impress  influences 
for  evil  or  for  good  upon  the  most  sequestered  villages  and 
the  smallest  hamlets,  scattered  throughout  the  length  and 
the  breadth  of  our  native  land.  As  Abraham  prayed  for 
Sodom,  let  us  pray  for  special  blessings  upon  our  own  capi 
tal.  Let  us  pray  that  (iod  would  revive  his  work  in  the 
midst  of  it,  that  he  would  multiply  the  means  and  the  ele- 
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ments  of  Christian  instruction  in  the  heart  of  it ;  and  that, 
distinguished  by  its  wealth,  its  intellectual  power,  and  its 
social  influence,  it  may  be  illustrious  also  for  its  Christian 
purity  and  its^vangelical  piety.  And  pray  not  only  for  our 
cities,  but  for  our  villages  also,  and  pur  parishes,  and  for  all 
with  whom  we  are  associated ;  and  pray,  like  Abraham, 
feeling  strong  sympathy  with  suffering,  deep  pity  for  the 
sinner,  but  praying,  fervently,  perseveringly,  that  sin,  the 
fever  that  racks,  the  poison  that  destroys,  the  element  that 
rends,  convulses,  and  splits  all  society  into  fragments,  may 
be  right  speedily  expunged  and  put  away ;  that  the  earth 
may  yield  her  increase,  the  nations  rejoice  for  joy,  and  God, 
our  own  God,  bless  us. 


CHAPTER    VII. 


SCARCELY    SAVED. 

"  Grown  wiser  for  the  lesson  given, 

I  fear  no  longer,  for  I  know, 
That  where  the  share  is  deepest  driven 
The  best  fruits  grow." 

"And  delivered  just  Lot,  vexed  with  the  filthy  conversation  of  the  wicked: 
(for  that  righteous  man  dwelling  among  them,  in  seeing  and  hearing, 
vx.'d  his  righteous  soul  from  day  to  day  with  their  unlawful  deeds;) 
the  Lord  knoweth  lum-  to  deliver  the  godly  out  of  temptations,  and  to 
reserve  the  unjust  unto  the  day  of  judgment  to  be  punished."  — 
2  PETEK  ii.  7-9. 

THE  era  of  Lot  was  typical  of  the  last  clays  of  this 
pr< -cut  dispensation.  It  is  recorded  in  the  Gospel  accord 
ing  to  St.  Luke,  xvii.  29,  30,  that  our  Lord,  after  speaking 
of  Noah,  and  his  deliverance,  thus  alludes  to  the  ca>e  of 
Lot  :  -Tin-  same  day  that  Lot  went  out  of  Sodom  it  rained 
fire  and  hrimstone  from  heaven,  and  destroyed  them  all. 
Even  thus  shall  it  he  in  the  day  when  the  Son  of  man  is 
revealed."  ^ust  as  a  remnant  was  saved  from  the  destroy 
ing  flood,  because  of  their  attachment  to  their  Lord  and 
Sa\iour,  —  a  Hood  that  came  unexpectedly,  upon  a  world 
that  slept  in  sin  ;  and  as,  alter  Lot  had  escaped  from  Sodom, 
the  tire  descended  and  utterly  consumed  the  city  he  had 
hit  ;  so  shall  it  be  in  the  days  of  the  Son  of  man.  The 
world  shall  be  going  on  as  then,  —  men  eating  and  drinking, 
marrying  and  giving  in  marriage;  many  of  them  asking, 
'•  "Where  is  the  promise  of  his  coming?  for  since  the  lathers 
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all  things  remain  as  they  were : "  and  suddenly,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  not  without  premonitions,  however, 
which  the  world  has  despised,  the  Lord  shall  be  revealed,  in 
flaming  fire  taking  vengeance  on  them  that  obey  not  the 
gospel ;  but  to  be  admired  in  his  saints,  and  in  all  that 
believe  on  him  in  that  day. 

The  history  of  Lot  is  in  itself  a  most  remarkable  one.  It 
is  a  piece  of  biography  highly  instructive :  biographies 
always  are  so ;  those  of  good  men  are  emphatically  so, 
being  dead  they  yet  speak  ;  and  biographies  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  has  inspired  are  instructive  indeed.  The  whole 
of  this  aged  patriarch's  history  shows  that  he  was  a  saint 
under  a  dark  and  protracted  eclipse,  —  a  child  of  God 
tottering  on  the  very  verge  of  a  ruin  from  which,  in 
sovereignty  and  in  mercy,  he  was  delivered,  —  a  believer 
walking  in  darkness  ;  and  thus  we  have  in  Lot  a  beacon  for 
some  to  beware,  a  suggestion  to  others  not  yet  to  despair,  a 
voice  from  the  grave,  Let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth 
take  heed  lesfrhe  fall. 

He  is  described  in  Peter's  Epistle  by  an  epithet  which 
needs  to  be  explained.  He  is  called  "just  Lot."  In  what 
sense  was  this  aged  Christian  of  a  former  dispensation  just? 
The  word  is  used  in  the  Bible  in  two  senses,  and  no  one  can 
have  read  the  Scriptures  without  finding  this.  There  is 
being  just  in  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  justified  by  faith 
in  him ;  and  there  is  being  just  in  the  sense  of  being  right 
eous,  or  sanctified,  or  regenerated  in  heart,  and  made  holy 
or  just  in  the  sense  of  personal  righteousness.  —  "Do 
justly  "  —  "  "Without  holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord." 
There  is,  first,  being  just  in  the  sense  of  a  righteousness 
derived  by  us,  but  not  produced  by  us,  —  "  He  hath  made 
him  to  be  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin  ;  that  we  might  be 
made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him."  2  Cor.  v.  21. 
"  The  just  shall  live  by  faith."  (Habak.  ii.  4  ;  Rom.  i.  17  ; 
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Gal.  iii.  11  ;  Heb.  x.  38.)  That  is,  those  who  arc  truly 
justified  shall  live  by  faith.  Between  these  two  there  is  a 
marked  distinction.  That  justice  or  justness,  or  righteous- 
BM8,  by  which  we  are  justified,  is  one  thing:  that  righteous- 
r  justice,  or  justness,  which  is  our  sanctification,  is 
quite  a  distinct  thing.  The  first  is  imputed;  the  second  is 
imparted.  The  iirst,  by  which  we  are  justified,  is  external; 
the  second,  which  is  our  sanctification,  is  internal.  The 
tir-t.  or  Christ's  righteousness  upon  us,  gives  us  a  change  of 
state  in  reference  to  God;  the  second,  or  the  Spirit's  work 
within  us,  makes  a  change  of  character  in  reference  to  God. 
The  first,  or  the  righteousness  by  which  we  are  justified,  is 
a<  perfect  the  moment  you  believe,  as  it  will  be  after  suc- 
e  millennial  and  heavenly  suns  have  shone  upon  it; 
but  the  second,  or  that  by  which  we  are  sanctified,  is  pro 
gressive  from  the  little  light  that  is  scarcely  visible,  to  the 
dawn  or  the  shining  light  that  shineth  more  and  more  unto 
the  perfect  day.  The  iirst  is  our  title  to  heaven,  and  it  is 
received  by  faith  directly  from  Christ,  and  is  imputed  to  us, 
and  by  it  we  are  made  just  in  the  sight  of  God:  the  second 
is  our  fitness  for  heaven  ;  it  is  the  Holy  Spirit's  work  within 
us,  in  virtue  of  which  we  grow  in  likeness  to  God,  and  are 
made  inert  for  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light.  The 
two,  however,  while  perfectly  distinct,  and  throughout  the  Bi 
ble  regarded  as  perfectly  distinct,  are  never  in  fact  separated. 
The  man  who  is  justified  by  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  is 
alwavs  sanctified  more  or  less  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Christ 
So  much  :>o.  that,  on  the  on"  hand,  the  man  who  lives  in  sin, 
and  a— nines  that  he  is  justified,  deceives  himself;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  who  lives  in  righteousness,  and  leans  on 
it  in  order  to  be  justified,  is  not  sanctified  by  the'  Spirit  of 
God.  The  Holy  Spirit  sanctifies  within  only  them  who  are 
ma'le  righteous  without  ;  and  HOIK-  are  justified  by  Christ 
who  are  not  contemporaneously  and  progressively  sanctified 
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and  regenerated  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.  The  one  is 
evidence  of  the  other,  and  the  absence  of  one  is  the  demon 
strable  absence  of  both.  In  each  sense,  Lot  was  "just." 
Lot  was  a  Christian  just  as  much  as  we  are,  but  in  the 
fainter  twilight,  as  we  are  in  the  brighter.  He  had  the 
same  Saviour,  and  the  same  faith,  he  was  going  to  the  same 
heaven,  he  was  exposed  to  the  same  perils,  he  cherished  the 
same  hopes,  and  he  overcame  through  the  same  blood,  and 
was  sanctified  and  regenerated  by  the  same  Holy  Spirit. 
There  never  has  been  but  one  true  religion  from  the  day 
that  Adam  fell  to  the  present  moment.  In  its  stages  it  may 
have  differed ;  in  its  principles  it  has  always  been  the  same. 
In  its  formulas  it  may  have  varied ;  but  in  its  life  and  sub 
stance  it  has  ever  been  one  and  the  same. 

In  order  to  see  what  lessons  may  be  gathered  from  the 
history  of  Lot,  let  us  study  the  passage  which  very  beau 
tifully,  and  at  the  same  time  very  briefly,  explains  his 
character.  It  is  written  in  the  13th  chapter  of  Genesis, 
where  we  read  the  following  account  of  both  Lot  and 
Abraham :  —  "  And  Abram  went  up  Out  of  Egypt,  he,  and 
his  wife,  and  all  that  he  had,  and  Lot  with  him,  into  the 
south.  And  Abram  was  very  rich  in  cattle,  in  silver,  and 
in  gold.  And  he  went  on  his  journeys  from  the  south  even 
to  Bethel,  unto  the  place  where  his  tent  had  been  at  the 
beginning,  between  Bethel  and  Hai ;  unto  the  place  of  the 
altar,  which  he  had  made  there  at  the  first :  and  there 
Abram  called  on  the  name  of  the  Lord.  And  Lot  also, 
which  went  with  Abram,  had  flocks,  and  herds,  and  tents. 
And  the  land  was  not  able  to  bear  them,  that  they  might 
dwell  together :  for  their  substance  was  great,  so  that  they 
could  not  dwell  together.  And  there  was  a  strife  between 
the  herdmen  of  Abram's  cattle  and  the  herdmen  of  Lot's 
cattle :  and  the  Canaanite  and  the  Perizzite  dwelled  then  in 
the  land.  And  Abram  said  unto  Lot,  Let  there  be  no  strife, 
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I  pray  thee,  between  me  and  thee,  and  between  ray  lierdmen 
and  thy  herdmen  ;  for  we  be  brethren.  Is  not  the  whole 
land  Ill-ton-  thee?  Separate  thyself,  I  pray  thce,  from  me  : 
it'  thou  wilt  take  the  left  hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the  right  ; 
or  if  thou  depart  to  the  right  hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the  h-ft. 
And  Lot  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  beheld  all  the  plain  of 
Jordan,  that  it  was  well  watered  everywhere,  before  the 
Lord  destroyed  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  even  as  the  garden 
of  the  Lord,  like  the  land  of  Egypt,  as  thou  comest  unto 
Z<>;ir.  Then  Lot  chose  him  all  the  plain  of  Jordan;  and 
Lot  journey !•(!  east  :  and  they  separated  themselves  the  one 
from  the  other.  Abram  dwelled  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and 
Lot  dwelled  in  the  cities  of  the  plain,  and  pitched  his  tent 
toward  Sodom.  But  the  men  of  Sodom  were  wicked  and 
sinners  before  the  Lord  exceedingly.  And  the  Lord  said 
unto  Abram,  after  that  Lot  was  separated  from  him,  Lift  up 
now  thine  eyes,  and  look  from  the  place  where  thou  art 
northward,  and  southward,  and  eastward,  and  westward  : 
for  all  the  land  which  thou  seest,  to  thee  will  I  give  it,  and 
to  thy  seed  for  ever."  I  do  not  read  further,  because  we 
are  already  acquainted  with  the  main  facts  that  follow. 
I  refer  to  this  chapter  in  the  biography  of  Lot  and  Abra 
ham,  in  order  to  deduce  from  it  some  very  plain  and  obvious 
lessons. 

lioth  these  patriarchs  were  very  rich.  "Abram  was  very 
rich  in  cattle,  in  silver,  and  in  gold.  .  .  .  And  Lot  also  had 
Hock-,  and  herds,  and  tents."  It  is  added,  that  their  sub 
stance  was  so  great,  that  "the  land  was  not  able  to  bear 
them,  that  they  might  dwell  together."  There  is  no  charge 
made  against  either  of  these  patriarchs  for  being  rich. 
There  is  no  more  sin  in  being  rich,  than  there  is  merit  in 
being  poor.  AVe  an;  tempted  to  think,  beean>e  the  inequal 
ities  of  our  Mx-ial  platform  are  so  great  and  so  many,  that 
there  is  a  sort  of  crime  in  being  rich,  and  a  sort  of  mi.-for- 
10 
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tune  only  in  being  poor.  It  is "  pot  so.  One  man  may  be 
very  poor,  and  very  proud ;  another  may  be  very  rich,  and 
very  humble.  One  may  be  very  poor,  and  may  have  a 
heart  still  narrower  than  his  poverty.  Another  may  be  rich, 
and  may  have  a  heart  larger  and  more  liberal  than  his 
greatest  wealth.  It  is  not  the  circumstance  that  makes  the 
man ;  it  is  the  man  who  moulds,  and  shapes,  and  dignifies 
the  circumstance.  Many  a  mean  heart  beats  under  a  noble 
robe ;  and  many  a  proud  heart  beats  under  rags.  There 
are  proud  men  sweeping  crossings ;  there  are  humble  men 
swaying  sceptres.  There  are  rich  men  most  liberal ;  there 
are  poor  men  most  narrow.  It  may  not  be  always  so,  it 
may  not  be  generally  so ;  but  there  is  enough  to  teach  us 
that  it  is  not  what  God  makes  us  in  his  providence  that 
determines  character,  but  what  God  makes  us  by  his  grace. 
Abraham  and  Lot  were  both  rich.  To  the  one  his  wealth 
was  no  curse  ;  to  the  other,  it  was  no  blessing. 

The  history  of  Lot  is  that  of  a  Christian  going  down, 
down,  down,  till  he  trembles  on  the  very  brink  of  ruin. 
"What  was  the  first  symptom  of  bad  spiritual  health,  of 
degeneracy,  in  the  history  of  Lot  ?  I  think  it  is  indicated 
in  the  passage  I  have  read.  You  will  notice  how  it  is 
hinted  in  the  fourth  verse,  that  Abraham  had  his  altar 
wherever  he  had  his  tent,  and  wherever  he  went  he  called 
on  the  name  of  the  Lord.  While  this  is  recorded  of  Abra 
ham,  there  is  nothing  of  the  sort  said  of  Lot.  The  pre 
sumption  is  that  Abraham  kept  up  private,  family,  and 
public  communion  with  God ;  and  the  almost  certain  infer 
ence  is  that  Lot  left  off  doing  so.  In  other  words,  wherever 
Abraham  pitched  his  tent,  there  he  raised  his  altar ;  but  Lot 
was  so  busy  in  raising  and  pitching  and  adorning  his  tent, 
that  he  forgot  the  altar  altogether ;  and  the  commencement 
of  his  downward  career,  —  so  minute,  and  to  the  world  so 
imperceptible,  —  was  his  ceasing  to  pursue  and  proceed  in 
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a  practice  which  is  essential  to  the  life,  the  safety,  and  the 
perseverance  of  a  ehild  of  God.  Jn  other  words,  Lot  accom 
modated  his  religion  to  his  circumstances  ;  Abraham  accom 
modated  all  circumstances  to  his  religion.  Abraham  pitched 
the  altar  in  the  midst  of  the  tent,  and  the  tent  was  to  him 
so  beautiful  becau.-e  the  aliar  in  the  midst  of  it  was  so  holy. 
Lot  was  so  absorbed  in  the  arrangement  of  the  tent,  that  he 
forgot  to  lay  the  foundation  of  his  altar.  How  stands  it 
with  us?  Do  we  accommodate  our  religion  to  our  circum 
stances,  or  bow  our  circumstances  to  our  religion?  Do  we 
do  in  these  matters  as  the  professing  world  does  with  its 
money?  When  certain  professors  get  poor,  the  first  thing 
curtail  is  what  they  have  given  in  charity  and  for  reli 
gion.  And  when  other  professors  begin  to  degenerate,  the 
i'u-st  thing  they  leave  off  is  public,  family,  and  private  com 
munion  with  God.  If  they  be  more  than  professors,  they 
learn  to  retrace  their  steps  before  they  die;  if  they  be  not 
Christians,  they  neglect  doing  so  till  the  consequence  is  irre 
trievable  altogether. 

The  next  event  in  the  biographies  of  these  remarkable 
characters  is  a  quarrel.  It  is  said,  "There  was  a  striie. 
between  the  hcrdmen  of  Abraham's  cattle  and  the  lierdmen 
of  Lot's  cattle:  and  the  Canaanite  and  the  Peri/zite  dwelled 
then  in  the  land.  And  Abram  said  unto  Lot,  Let  there  be 
no  >trife,  I  pray  thee,  between  me  and  thee ; "  for  plainly 
the  strife  between  the  servants  was  only  a  shadow  and  a 
symptom  of  the  prior  strife  between  the  masters.  This  is 
not  the  evidence  of  want  of  grace;  but  it  is  the  evidence  of 
the  imperfection  of  it.  When  Christian  men  quarrel,  or 
when  Christian  bodies  assail  each  other,  however  sad,  it  is 
not  evidence  that  they  ha\  e  ceased  to  be  Christians.  Paul 
and  Peter,  two  apostles,  quarrelled,  and  the  contention 
between  them  was  sharp;  and  Abraham  and  Lot  also  quar 
relled,  and  the  quarrel  ended  in  their  entire  and  complete 
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separation  the  one  from  the  other.  Disputes  have  existed 
among  Christians  in  every  age  of  the  church.  If  there 
were  no  disputes,  we  should  not  be  on  earth,  we  should  be 
in  heaven.  It  is  as  impossible  that  there  can  be  perfect 
peace  here  among  all  the  people  of  God,  as  that  there  can 
be  perfect  holiness,  health,  and  life.  This  is  the  condition 
of  the  church  militant,  and  all  that  we  can  do  is  to  mitigate 
the  evil ;  we  shall  not  be  able  to  root  it  out  until  God 
has  reconstituted  the  earth  by  the  presence  of  the  Lord  of 
glory. 

How  truthful  are  the  sacred  penmen !  If  we  had  been 
getting  up  a  book  as  a  directory  of  religion,  we  should  have 
kept  out  every  thing  that  would  seem  to  dilute  the  claims  of 
the  illustrious  characters  that  were  in  it ;  but  the  sacred 
penmen  state  all ;  they  describe  their  blemishes  and  their 
beauties,  their  quarrels  and  their  concords,  their  misappre 
hensions  and  their  revelations:  all  that  occurs  as  history 
is  recorded  in  the  Bible.  We  thus  learn  that  holy  men 
wrote  as  they  were  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

But,  what  is  very  remarkable,  and  well  worth  adding, 
these  very  quarrels/  evidences  of  imperfection,  have  been 
overruled  in  every  instance  to  the  furtherance  of  the  cause 
of  Christ,  and  to  the  instruction  of  Christians  in  all  ages. 
Thus,  the  dispute  between  Paul  and  Peter,  when  Paul  with 
stood  Peter  to  the  face,  because  he  was  to  be  blamed,  is  a 
standing  disproof  of  the  pretensions  of  the  bishop  of  Rome 
to  be  the  head  of,  and  to  have  the  supremacy  over,  the  whole 
Christian  church.  The  dispute  between  Paul  and  Barna 
bas,  so  sharp  and  so  severe,  was  overruled  in  such  a  way 
that  Paul,  taking  Silas  as  his  companion,  went  forth  preach 
ing  the  gospel  in  one  place,  and  Barnabas  went  with  the 
same  message  to  another ;  and  their  quarrel  was  thus  over 
ruled  to  the  furtherance  of  the  glorious  gospel  of  the  Son 
of  God.  And  so  was  the  division  between  Abraham  and 
Lot. 
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In  noticing  this  strife  between  the  two  patriarchs,  we 
shall  soon  see  which  of  the  two  shone  most  beautifully,  and 
indicated  the  finest  character.  Was  it  he  who  had  forgotten 
to  erect  an  altar  where  he  pitched  his  tent?  No  ;  it  was  he 
who  still  called  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  erected  the 
altar  wherever  he  pitched  his  tent,  whose  conduct  on  this 
occasion  appeared  in  beautiful  relief  to  that  of  Lot,  combining 
the  loftiest  tone  of  courtesy  with  the  highest  and  most  beau 
tiful  Christianity.  Abraham  was  the  elder,  Lot  was  the 
younger.  And  yet  Abraham  first  tries  to  prevent  the  quar 
rel.  "  Abraham  said  unto  Lot,  Let  there  be  no  strife,  I 
pray  thee,  between  me  and  thee,  and  between  my  herdmen 
and  thy  herdmen ;  for  we  be  brethren."  Lot  listened  to  him 
partially,  but  not  wholly.  When  two  quarrel,  you  may 
always  calculate  that  he  who  shows  m<^t  temper  is  the 
most  in  the  wrong ;  and  that  he  who  desires  to  make  up  the 
quarrel  has  generally  the  consciousness  that  he  is  in  the 
right.  Abraham  was  the  first  to  make  overtures  of  peace. 

It  is  said  in  the  7th  verse,  "  There  was  a  strife  between 
the  herdmen  of  Abram's  cattle  and  the  herdmen  of  Lot's 
cattle;  and,"  adds  the  inspired  penman,  which  is  most 
touching,  "  the  Canaanite  and  the  Perizzite  dwelled  then  in 
the  hind."  What  is  the  meaning  of  this?  As  a  mere  dry 
fact  there  is  nothing  in  it;  but  does  it  not  instantly  suggest 
the  thought,  what  a  pity  that  two  good  men  should  quarrel, 
when  there  are  ten  thousand  wicked  unbelievers  and  idola 
ters  looking  on,  and  ready  to  say,  That  is  the  way  that  these 
Christians  live  in  concord  with  one  another!  Should  not 
Christian!,  when  they  quarrel,  remember  these  words, 
"The  Canaanite  and  the  Perizzite  dwell  in  the  land?" 
Though  a  dispute  between  us  may  not  injure  much  our  per 
sonal  Christianity,  yet  the  sceptic  and  the  Romanist,  seeing 
Christians^  quarrel  and  Christian  congregations  dispute,  not 
meekly,  which  may  be,  but  passionately,  which  ought  not 
10* 
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to  be,  will  say.  How  these  Christians  hate  one  another! 
instead  of  exclaiming  as  of  old,  How  these  Christians  love 
one  another ! 

When  Abraham  yielded  to  Lot,  one  would  have  thought 
that  Lot  would  have  instantly  interposed,  and  said,  It  is  not 
right  that  you  should  make  the  concession ;  it  becomes  me, 
the  younger,  to  do  so.  But  no  ;  Lot  merely  listens  to 
Abraham's  Christian  and  courteous  proposal  to  heal  their 
quarrel ;  he  does  not  even  thank  him  for  it.  Where  there 
is  no  Christianity,  there  is  no  real  courtesy ;  except  a  mere 
outside  display,  which  is  mockery.  Lot  did  not  even  thank 
Abraham  for  his  proposal,  but  he  "  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and 
beheld  all  the  plain  of  Jordan,  that  it  was  well  watered 
everywhere  ;  "  and  pounced  upon  it  at  once,  without  asking 
Abraham  which  J^e,  as  the  elder,  would  prefer. 

He  "  chose,"  it  is  said,  "  all  the  plain  of  Jordan."  But, 
some  kind  and  charitable  person  will  say,  perhaps  he  did  so 
because  he  saw  there  an  excellent  field  for  missionary  exer 
tion.  Perhaps  he  selected  it  because  there  were  many 
ignorant  people  there  whom  he  might  enlighten  ;  or  because 
there  were  tents  there,  and  no  altars,  and  he  could  show 
them  the  advantage  of  having  altars  in  them.  If  this  were 
so,  one  would  forget  the  rudeness  of  his  choice  in  our 
admiration  of  the  beneficence  of  his  object  and  the  purity 
of  his  motives.  But  the  passage  does  not  prove  that  this 
was  the  reason  of  his  choice;  for,  although  the  13th  verse 
tells  us  that  "  the  men  of  Sodom  were  wicked,  and  sinners 
before  the  Lord  exceedingly,"  the  10th  verse  informs  us 
what  was  the  reason  of  Lot's  choice,  he  "  behelci  all  the 
plain  of  Jordan,  that  it  was  well  watered  everywhere."  In 
other  words,  he  saw  fertile  soil,  an  excellent  sphere  for  em 
ploying  his  capital,  a  great  chance  of  a  large  per  centage. 
He  looked  at  nothing  else.  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  it  is  sin 
ful  to  look  at  that;  but  it  is  so,  to  look  at  it  alone,  or 
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supremely.  lie  looked  at  that  plain  as  the  place  of  his 
permanent  residence,  and  In*  selected  it  for  this  reason 
alone,  that  he  might  grow  rich.  When  you  select  a  pro 
fession,  or  change  your  domicile,  or  leav£  England  to  emi 
grate  to  Australia,  America,  or  India,  it  is  not  wrong  to  try 
to  better  your  circumstances,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  quite 
right  to  select  a  more  promising  proposal  in  preference  to  a 
less  promising  sphere  of  action.  It  would  be  untrue  to 
•what  we  know  is  in  our  nature,  it  would  not  be  true  to  what 
is  in  the  Bible,  if  we  were  to  insist  that  man  shall  be  so 
ethereal!  xed  that  this  world  shall  have  no  place  in  him  at 
all.  What  is  wrong  is,  to  make  the  ten  per  cent,  in  prefer 
ence  to  five  per  cent,  the  governing  and  the  exclusive  thing. 
When  a  man  sacrifices  the  Christian  to  the  profitable  ;  when 
he  surrenders  what  he  owes  to  God,  in  order  that  he  may 
acquire  more  of  mammon  ;  when  the  grand  object  and  gov 
erning  motive  of  his  life  is,  not  to  glorify  God,  nor  to  do  good, 
but  to  make  rich,  and  to  be  increased  in  goods,  and  to  retire 
from  the  world  and  enjoy  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  quiet- 
ne-s.  when  such  are  his  governing  ends,  it  is  most  sinful,  it 
is  scarcely  compatible  with  Christian  character.  And  when 
these  graft  themselves  upon  a  Christian  character,  that 
Christian  will  bitterly  suffer  for  it.  In  bitterness  and  ashes 
IK-  will  rejient  that  lie  ever  surrendered  his  heart  to  the 
governance  of  so  low  and  debasing  objects  as  these. 

It  appears  from  verse  twelve  in  this  passage,  that  Lot  did 
not  originally  intend  to  go  into  Sodom  itself;  but  that  he 
remained  at  a  distance  from  it.  The  selection  that  he  made 
seems  to  indicate  the  existence  01"  religions  feelings  keeping 
him  back  from  Sodom,  and  yet  it  assumes  worldly  feelings 
dragging  him  into  Sodom,  lie  split  the  ditlerence,  as  the 
\y«>rld  would  call  it;  he  balanced  the  two.  Mir  lifted  np 
hi-i  eye-,  and  beheld  all  the  plain  of  Jordan,  that  it  wa<  well 
watered  every  where,  before  the  Lord  destroyed  Sodom  and 
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Gomorrah,  even  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  like  the  land  of 
Egypt,  as  thou  comest  unto  Zoar.  Then  Lot  chose  him  all 
the  plain  of  Jordan,"  that  is,  the  level  ground  about  Jordan, 
"  and  Lot  journe|%d  east :  and  they  separated  themselves  the 
one  from  the  other.  Abram  dwelled  in  the  land  of  Canaan, 
and  Lot  dwelled  in  the  cities  of  the  plain,"  that  is,  small  vil 
lages  in  it,  "  and  pitched  his  tent,"  not  in  Sodom,  he  had 
still  -conscience  enough  to  keep  him  out  of  it,  but  "  toward 
Sodom,"  just  where  he  could  sit  and  hear  the  din  of  its 
traffic,  and  get  the  earliest  news  by  the  first  post  of  the 
state  of  the  markets,  and  read  soonest  the  city  article.  In 
his  folly  he  tried,  with  the  enjoyment  of  Sodom  in  the  dis 
tance,  and  intimacy  with  all  that  was  going  on,  to  keep  his 
faith,  increase  his  revenue,  and  add  to  his  fortune  without 
apostasy.  Into  it  he  would  not  go,  for  there  was  no  fear  of 
God  there ;  but  from  it  he  would  not  go,  because  there  was 
no  way  of  making  his  wealth  elsewhere.  He  tried  to  bal 
ance  his  love  of  money  and  his  love  of  God.  His  anxiety 
to  be  rich  was  so  great,  that  he  pitched  his  tent,  not  at  a 
distance  from  Sodom,  as  conscience  said,  not  in  Sodom,  as 
passion  said,  but  in  the  well  watered  plains  toward  Sodom, 
as  this  compromise  prescribed.  In  the  moral  world,  leave 
the  line  that  is  right,  and  you  do  not  know  where  you  may 
stop.  Duty  is  the  line  on  which  you  must  walk :  go  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left,  and  it  is  not  you,  but  a  higher  power, 
that  restrains  you  from  the  ultimate  and  dire  catastrophe. 
We  read  in  the  first  Psalm,  of  the  career  of  one  very  like 
Lot ;  "  Blessed  is  the  man  that  walketh  not  in  the  counsel 
of  the  ungodly,  nor  stanieth  in  the  way  of  sinners,  nor 
sitteth  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful."  This  is  the  blessing  pro 
nounced  upon  those  who  are  void  of  these  things ;  but  the 
things  that  are  avoided  are  most  graphic,  and  most  strikingly 
descriptive  of  the  progress  of  a  man  from  consistency  to 
utter  degeneracy  of  heart.  First,  the  sinner  "  walks  in  the 
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counsel  of  tin1  ungodly;"  that  is,  men  of  pure,  spotless 
moral  character,  hut  who  luivc  no  lear  of  God  before  their 
after  that  he  -stands  in  the  way  of  sinners,"  that  is  a 
step  lower;  and  then  "he  sits  in  the  seat'of  the  scornful;" 
he  is  found  in  the  company  of  sceptics,  who  laugh  at  all 
•  M.  First  of  all,  "he  walks  in  the  counsel  of  the 
ungodly;"  he.  walks  in  it,  but  he  walks  over  it  quickly, 
lint  by  and  by  he  gets  more  hardened,  "he  stands  in  the 
way  of  sinners ; "  and,  when  he  has  stood  there  awhile,  "he 
sit*  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful,"  or  the  atheist.  Here  we 
have  a  picture  of  man  left  to  himself;  we  have  the  succes 
sive  developments  of  a  character  degenerating  and  destroy 
ing  itself.  Lot  began  this  course,  walked  to  the  very  brink 
(if  perdition,  and  only  the  sovereign  interposition  of  God 
saved  him  from  utter  destruction.  By  and  by  we  find  him 
in  the  very  heart  of  Sodom ;  his  daughters  trained  with  cul 
pable  carelessness  to  love  the  finery  of  Sodom,  to  forget  the 
altar  of  Abraham,  and  by  and  by  married  to  some  of  the 
abandoned  inhabitants  of  the  city ;  not  marrying  in  the 
Lord,  as  Abraham's  children  did,  but  marrying  after  their 
own  taste  and  fancy;  till  at  last  they  became  in  succession 
sources  of  the  intensest  misery  to  Lot,  vexing  his  righteous 
soul,  and  bringing  ruin  on  themselves.  This  was  not  all. 
11  i<  wife  became  infected  with  the  wickedness  of  the  place, 
while  >lic  seeni"d  to  be  a  child  of  God.  In  his  providen 
tial  mercy,  she  was  told  to  flee  from  Sodom,  and  escape 
for  her  life;  but  her  heart  was  in  it,  and  she  looked  back, 
and  was  fixed  into  a  permanent  monumental  evidence  of 
( Ii.d'-  judgment,  and  of  the  folly 'of  leaving  the  heart  in  the 
world,  and  suppo-ing  that  the  escape  of  the.  body  is  enough. 
Here  is  one  catastrophe  after  another  heaped  upon  poor 
Lot,  as  if  to  sho\v  us  what  a  bitter  thing  it  is  to  depart  from 

Cod. 

1  Ie  set  out  to  do,  —  what  ?     To  make  a  fortune,  or  rather 
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to  double  his  fortune,  to  be  very  rich,  much  more  rich  than 
he  was.  This  was  his  governing  motive ;  this  was  his 
object.  He  completely  failed  in  his  attempt,  and  almost 
lost  his  soul.  Abraham  set  out  seeking  first  God's  kingdom 
and  his  righteousness,  and  he  obtained  that  and  the  "  other 
things "  too.  In  other  words,  Lot,  who  set  out  to  double 
his  fortune,  had  his  property  consumed  in  the  flames  of 
Sodom,  his  wife  smitt£n  down  in  judgment,  his  sons-in-law 
destroyed  in  the  flames,  his  own  daughters  depraved  and 
corrupted,  and  himself  saved  by  interposing  mercy  from  the 
brimstone  that  consumed  it.  We  have  in  Lot  a  proof  that 
he  who  goes  forth  to  seek  money,  to  become  rich,  at  the 
sacrifice  of  the  allegiance  that  he  owes  to  God,  will  either 
fail,  or,  if  he  succeed,  will  find  his  fortune  a  corroding  can 
ker,  not  a  lasting  comfort.  On  the  other  hand,  we  read  in 
the  history  of  Abraham,  that  he  erected  an  altar  wherever 
he  pitched  a  tent ;  that  he  grew  rich  in  herds  and  cattle, 
and  above  all,  in  that  which  herds  and  cattle  cannot  give  — 
peace  of  conscience,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  so 
spiritually  and  temporally  prospered.  Lot  resolved  to  seek 
a  fortune  with  his  whole  efforts  concentrated  upon  it,  ex 
cluding  God,  and  he  missed  it.  Abraham  went  fort^  ming 
ling  with  every  endeavor  his  allegiance  to  and  communion 
with  God,  and  he  kept  his  friendship  with  heaven,  and 
became  rich  and  prosperous  on  earth. 

Let  us  learn  here  one  text,  the  best  that  you  can  carry 
into  the  shop,  the  warehouse,  or  the  settlement,  "  Seek  first 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness,  and  all  these  " 
other  "things  shall  be  added  unto  you."  You  have  no  idea 
how  sweet  the  other  things  will  taste,  when  you  have  the 
consciousness  that  you  sought,  not  them,  but  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  his  righteousness  first.  But  if  you  take  Lot's 
plan,  and  set  out  to  seek  the  other  things  first,  and  the  king 
dom  of  God  last,  you  will  either  miss  the  other  things,  or, 
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if  you  get  them,  you  will  find  there  is  no  enjoyment  in 
tin-in  without  Him  who  sanctifies  the  greatest  prosperity, 
and  sweetens  the  cup  of  the  bitterest  adversity. 

It  i<  a  m-and  blunder  to  set  out  to  be  rich.  Money,  it  is 
true,  is  the  marketable  exponent  of  what  clothes,  and  feeds, 
and  shelters  us  from  the  wind  and  rain  and  storm;  and 
tin-re  is  therefore  no  more  sin  in  wishing  to  have  enough, 
than  there  is  in  wishing  to  be  clothed;  or  to  be  fed,  or  to  be 
sheltered  from  the  storm  :  but  to  suppose  that  our  happiness 
increases  as  our  wealth  accumulates,  is  a  very  great  mis 
take  indeed.  (Jod  has  struck  the  folly  of  this  into  our  very 
constitution.  AY  hen  man  is  young,  he  likes  to  spend,  and 
lie  has  nothing  to  spend;  but  when  he  gets  old,  he  likes  to 
IK  sard,  although  he  must  soon  leave  his  wealth.  How 
strange  that  man  should  be  careless  of  making  money,  when 
one  would  think  that  expediency  would  tell  him  the  neces 
sity  of  it;  and  that  he  should  be  anxious  to  hoard  money, 
when  he  knows  that  he  must  soon  die  and  leave  it  behind 
him!  Here  is  an  inconsistency  in  man,  which  shows  that 
lie  wa-  intended  first  to  seek  God  and  his  righteousness,  and 
to  set  his  heart  supremely  upon  nothing  beneath. 

Let  us  see  here  the  danger  of  the  least  departure  from 
principle.  A  Miiall  leak  .-inks  the  greatot  vessel  ;  a  little 
cloud  soon  covers  the  whole  firmament.  Fools  make  a 
mock  at  sin,  but  it  is  because  they  do  not  estimate  its  peril. 

Are  we  in  the  world  by  choice,  with  Lot,  or  by  necessity, 
like  Abraham?  If  in  the  world  by  choice,  we  have  no 
right  to  pray,  '•  Lead  us  not  into  temptation  ; "  but  if  in  the 
world  by  providence,  then  we  are  warranted  to  pray,  "  Lead 
us  not  into  temptation,"  because  we  are  where  God  has 
plae»-d  us,  and  we  may  expect  that  he  will  protect  us. 

AYe  have  evidence  here  of  real  grace  being  immortal  and 
indestructible.  I  >ay  this  to  encourage  those  who  are  weak, 
not  to  be  an  incentive  to  those  who  are  sinning  to  persevere 
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in  sin.  Lot  had  the  grace  of  God,  and  therefore  Lot,  though 
upon  the  very  verge  of  ruin,  escaped.  He  was  a  lovely 
violet,  bitten  by  the  frost,  beaten  by  the  winds,  withered, 
blasted,  torn ;  and  yet  life  was  kept  in  its  roots  by  a  mira 
cle.  But  unless  we  can  guarantee  that  ours  shall  be  Lot's 
ultimate  immunity,  let  us  not  imitate  Lot's  sins,  calculating 
to  have  Lot's  escape ;  let  us  regard  Lot's  sin  as  a  beacon  to 
show  us  what  we  should  avoid ;  and  imitate  Abraham,  that 
we  may  have  Abraham's  peace. 

God  delivered  Lot  from  Sodom ;  but  from  the  first 
moment  when  he  pitched  his  tent  toward  it,  he  was  not 
happy.  As  a  Christian  man  he.  never  could  be  so.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  his  whole  life  was  a  tormenting,  corroding 
struggle  between  what  conscience  showed  him  was  duty, 
and  what  passion  told  him  was  profitable  ;  and  that  he 
learned,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul,  that  the  sacrifice  of 
principle  is  also  the  sacrifice  of  peace.  And  hence,  it  is 
said  in  the  text,  he  "  vexed,"  or  irritated,  "  his  righteous 
soul  from  day  to  day  with  their  unlawful  deeds."  He  was  a 
brand  plucked  from  the  burning,  and  only  a  proof  how  rich 
is  the  grace  that  did  it,  how  longsmTering  the  God  that  bore 
with  him. 

We  afterwards  read  of  the  final  destruction  of  Sodom ; 
the  flame  descending  on  it,  wrapping  it  in  its  bosom,  and  the 
place  that  knew  it  literally  knowing  it  no  more.  But  there 
is  a  most  interesting  feature  connected  with  it,  which  is 
really  worth  looking  at;  that  God  said  himself,  that  he 
would  not  destroy  Sodom  so  long  as  Lot  was  in  it.  And  we 
read  in  Genesis  xix.  29,  that  "  it  came  to  pass,  when  God 
destroyed  the  cities  of  the  plain,  that  God  remembered 
Abraham,  and  sent  Lot  out  of  the  midst  of  the  overthrow, 
when  he  overthrew  the  cities  in  the  which  Lot  dwelt." 

That  thing  which  this  world's  politicians  think  nothing  of, 
is  felt  by  God's  people  to  be  alike  the  strength,  the  battle- 
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ment,  and  the  impregnable  bulwark  of  a  country.  Athens 
had  a  philosophy  as  splendid  as  ours,  Rome  had  warriors  as 
brave;  but  Athens  is  a  wreck,  Rome  a  place  of  darkness, 
of  despotism,  and  of  cj^ily  decline.  And  if  philosophy,  art, 
literature,  science,  as  they  elimb  the  wrecks  of  these  cities, 
like  ivy  that  clasps  the  ruin  that  it  cannot  avert,  eould 
become  vocal,  they  would  say,  "  We  could  only  beautify  the 
ruin,  we  eould  not  prevent  it.  There  is  nothing  in  us  that 
can  give  immortality  to  a  land."  Austria  is  a  country  peo 
pled  with  as  brave  men  as  our  own;  France  is  a  nation 
great  and  heroic  as  our  own.  It  is  not  our  physical  nature 
that  has  given  us  peculiar  elevation:  there  is  nothing  in 
our  flesh  and  blood  physically  superior  to  the  flesh  and 
blood  of  the  rest  of  the  earth.  Our  safety  lies  not  in  our 
walls,  nor  our  ramparts,  nor  our  navy,  nor  our  army.  The 
B6Cre<  of  England's  perpetuity  is,  God's  people  in  the  midst 
of  it,  and  their  prayers  and  intercessions  ever  lifted  up  in 
the  -olden  censer  of  the  great  High-Priest  find  a  response 
before  the  throne;  and  God  spares  us,  not  because  we 
deserve  it,  but  because  there  are  so  many  of  his  own  inter 
ceding  still  in  the  midst  of  us. 

11 


CHAPTER    VIII. 


THE    LOST    WIFE. 

"  0  Thou,  who  in  the  garden's  shade 

Didst  wake  thy  weary  ones  again, 
Who  slumbered  at  that  fearful  hour, 
Forgetful  of  thy  pain; 

"  Bend  o'er  us  now,  as  over  them, 

And  set  our  sleep-bound  spirits  free, 
Nor  leave  us  slumbering  in  the  watch 
Our  souls  should  keep  with  Thee." 

"  Remember  Lot's  wife."  — LUKE  xvii.  32. 

WHAT  our  Lord  says  on  this  occasion  authenticates  the 
narrative  of  Moses.  It  not  only  authenticates  it,  but  it 
proves  that  our  Lord  accepted  that  narrative  as  a  history 
of  facts,  not,  as  the  infidels  of  Germany  view  it,  as  a  com 
pendium  of  myths  and  fables  ;  and  so  regarding  it,  he  draws 
from  it  the  practical  lesson,  so  briefly  but  so  suggestively 
embodied  in  these  words,  "Remember  Lot's  wife." 

"  Whatsoever  things  were  written  aforetime  were  written 
for  our  learning,  that  we  through  patience  and  comfort  of 
the  Scriptures  might  have  hope."  Let  us  notice  her  pun 
ishment.  She  was  arrested  in  her  course,  made  a  fixture 
on  the  spot,  judgment  falling  upon  her  like  the  lightning  in 
its  speed,  as  fatal  as  it  was  unexpected.  She  partook  of  the 
sins  of  Sodom,  she  shared  in  its  punishment,  and  became  by 
that  punishment  a  monument  to  future  ages,  that  the  wages 
of  sin  is  death;  sometimes  protracted,  sometimes  instant, 
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l.ut  tin;  sin  never,  unle>s  forgiven,  separated  from  its  penalty. 
Her  crime  seems  to  have  been  direct  disobedience  to  God's 
word.  He  said,  "  Ksrape  lor  thy  life  —  look  not  behind." 
She  argued,  "I  am  escaping  —  it  can  be  no  great  sin  to 
turn  my  head,  and  to  look  round  at  that  dear  and  beautiful 
metropolis,  where  I  have  spent  so  many  happy  and  delight- 
fid  days,  in  which  still  are  my  sons,  my  relatives,  and  my 
friends,  the  gay  company  and  the  brilliant  coteries  in  which 
1  have  taken  a  part.  Let  me  take  one  farewell  look  at 
Sodom  before  I  quit  it  for  ever."  That  Ian-well  look  was 
the  commencement  of  a  retrogression  in  heart,  the  issues  ot 
which  we  shall  presently  see. 

There  might  be  something  of  incredulity  and  unbelief  in 
Lot's  wife  looking  back.  Satan  so  tempted  Kve,  when  he 
said.  kt  God  knoweth  that  in  the  day  lliou  eatest  thereof  thou 
shalt  not  surely  die;"  and  in  the  same  way  he  may  have 
tempted  Lot's  wife,  —  "God  has  bid  you  escape  from  the 
place  with  a  make  believe  threat  that  he  will  destroy  it; 
but  God  is  not  so  severe  nor  so  strict  a<  to  do  it." 

She  may  not  only  have  left  this  city  with  much  incredu 
lity  and  unbelief,  but  with  great  hankerings  aiter  it.  Men 
sometimes  take  their  bodies  from  the  place  of  sin,  but  leave 
their  heart-,  which  are  themselves,  behind  them.  Lot's 
wife  was  outwardly  a  refugee  from  the  impending  judgment, 
but  that  which  was  heivelf  she  left  behind  her.  One  won- 
,,t  her  conduct,  for  there  was  no  great  temptation  to  it. 
She  could  not  say  that  her  husband  tempted,  her.  Adam 
could  say,  "The  woman  whom  thou  gavest  to  be  with  me, 
she  gave  me  of  ihe  tree,  and  I  did  eat;"  and  the  woman 
could  say,  "The  >erpent  beguiled  me,  and  I  did  eat;"  but 
wife  had  no  excuse.  There  is  no  evidence  that  any 
one  tempted  he]-,  but  her  own  heart,  and  Satan,  the  tempter 
of  all;  and  her  conduct,  therefore,  seems  to  be  unpalliated 
by  any  extrinsic  consideration. 
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Her  sin,  too,  was  aggravated  by  this  fact,  that  it  was 
direct  disobedience  to  the  word  of  her  Deliverer.  God's 
word,  where  it  is  clearly  enunciated,  is  God's  law.  What 
God  forbids,  it  is  sin  to  do,  though  the  thing  does  not  seem 
to  us  morally  wrong ;  and  what  God  commands,  it  is  duty 
to  comply  with,  though  what  he  commands  does  not  seem  to 
us  morally  expedient.  And  when,  in  addition  to  the  author 
ity  of  the  Legislator,  there  is  added  the  claim  of  the  Deliv 
erer  and  the  Benefactor,  disobedience  becomes  not  only  sin, 
but  the  basest  and  most  palpable  ingratitude.  To  sin  against 
God  as  he  speaks  in  the  thunder  and  reveals  himself  in  the 
flames  of  Sinai,  is  crime ;  but  to  sin  against  him  so  loving 
the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whoso 
ever  belie veth  in  him  may  not  perish,  is  no  ordinary  or 
easily  exhausted  criminality.  This  was  the  conduct  of  Lot's 
wife.  She  sinned  in  the  midst  of  mercy,  she  flew  in  the 
face  of  her  Deliverer.  Her  crime  became  more  heinous, 
because  committed  against  a  God  who  was  showing  her  at 
that  moment  unasked,  unexpected,  and  undeserved  goodness. 
They  are  guilty  in  modern  times  of  the  sin  of  Lot's  wife, 
who  cherish  longings  in  the  heart  after  what  they  have 
renounced  in  principle  and  retreated  from  in  fact.  Those, 
for  instance,  who  have  renounced  the  sins  of  the  world,  the 
scenes  of  its  folly,  the  places  of  its  dissipation,  but  do  so 
because  constrained  by  popular  sentiment,  or  by  the  fear  of 
personal  consequences,  and  would,  if  they  could,  return  to 
the  spheres  they  have  abjured,  are  sharing  in  the  sin  of  Lot's 
wife,  and  unless  they  abandon  in  feeling  as  well  as  in  fact 
the  sins  they  have  left,  they  may  share  in  the  judgment  of 
Lot's  wife  also.  Those  ministers,  or  churches,  who,  having 
left  the  awful  apostacy  in  the  16th  century,  yet  are  anxious 
to  return,  and  would  if  they  could,  and  do  not  because  they 
cannot  afford  it ;  whose  hearts  are  in  the  Babylon  they  have 
renounced,  whose  maintenance  is  from  the  communion  they 
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have  joiiuMl ;  who  themselves  would  be  Romanists,  but  gauge 
their  purses  and  cannot  ail'ord  to  be  so —  such  persons,  like 
Lot's  wife,  may  physically  have  separated  from  the  great 
Jiabylon,  but  actually,  morally,  and  spiritually,  they  are  still 
in  the  midst  of  it.  And  so  a  church,  as  well  as  an  iiwli- 
vidual,  that  begins  to  borrow  her  ornaments  from  what  she 
ha<  abjured,  and  her  claims  to  supremacy  from  the  system 
she  ought  to  renounce,  is  retreating ;  and  if  any  Protestant 
church  will  look  back  at  the  place  which  in  (Jod's  mercy 
she  was  delivered  from,  instead  of  looking  upward  for  direc 
tion  from  her  Lord,  and  onward  for  the  glorious  destiny  that 
lies  before  the  true  and  the  faithful,  let  her  not  be  surprised, 
if,  as  a  church,  like  Lot's  wife,  she  become  a  fixture,  a  mon 
ument  of  the  evil,  and  the  bitterness,  and  the  issues  of 
retreating  to  what  has  been  abjured,  and  readopting  the  sins 
that  were  once  abandoned.  If  what  we  have  left  was 
wrong,  we  ought  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  it ;  if  it 
was  right,  we  ought  not  to  have  left  it ;  in  either  way,  let 
us  be  consistent. 

The  time  at  which  our  Lord  refers  to  the  punishment  of 
the  wife  of  Lot,  is  iu  reference  to  the  eve  of  the  present  dis- 
pensation,  when  men  shall  be  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Noah, 
eating  and  drinking,  and  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage, 
and  the  Flood  came  upon  them;  and  as  they  wen1  in  the 
days  of  Lot,  when  the  men  were  eating  and  drinking,  and 
planting  and  building,  in  the  same  day  that  Lot  went  out  of 
Sodom,  it  rained  tire  and  brimstone  from  heaven.  Thus 
shall  it  be  in  the  day  that  the  Son  of  man  is  revealed. 
N«.w.  this  pa— age  would  si-cm  to  indicate  that  the  great 
cau-e  of  the  want  of  readiness  of  heart  for  the  great  day  of 
the  Lord,  will  be  the  excessive  love  of  the  world.  I  do  not 
mean  by  the  love  of  the  world,  the  admiration  excited  by 
the  h.-auty  of  tin-  firmament  above  or  by  what  is  fragrant  in 
the  fields  below ;  but  that  excessive  attachment  to  the  pos- 
11* 
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sessions  of  this  world  which  interferes  with  our  progress  to 
heaven,  and  weighs  down  the  heart  and  all  aspirations  after 
the  life  of  God  within.     The  love  of  property  is  not  forbid 
den  —  on  the  contrary,  it  is  an  instinct  in  the  human  heart. 
It  is  not  a  sin  to  love  the  good  that  God  has  given  us ;  it  is 
no  sin  to  try  to  succeed  in  the  business  in  which  God  in  his 
providence  has  placed  us ;  but  when  our  love  to  money,  to 
property,  to  lands,  to  houses,  becomes  so  intense  and  absorb 
ing  that  it  interferes  with  and  obstructs  our  love  to  God,  our 
course  to  glory,  our  obedience  to  the    commandments   of 
God,  then  it  becomes  sin.    In  the  parable,  it  was  not'having 
property  that  made  the  persons  invited  refuse  the  marriage 
feast,  but  it  was  the  excessive  love  of  it.    One  said,  "  I  have 
bought  oxen;    I  go  to  prove  them"  —  another,  "I  have 
bought  lands,  I  go  to  look  at  them  "  —  another,  "  I  have 
married  a  wife,  I  cannot  come."     It  was  not  in  the' fact  that 
they  had  made  purchases  that  their  sins  lay,  but  in  the  fact 
that  their  purchases  occupied  so  large   a   space   of  their 
hearts,  their  affections,  their  sympathies,  that  they  had  none 
left  for  the  hopes,  the  joys,  the  responsibilities  of  the  life  to 
come.     Here  we  gather  that  Lot's  wife  was  induced  to  look 
back,  and  probably  return  to  Sodom,  just  from  her  love  of 
what  was  in  it.     How  truly  should  we  sit  loose  to  the  world ! 
"  If  riches  increase,"  (what  practical  philosophy  !)  "  set  not 
your  heart  upon  them."    If  riches  increase,  do  not  cast  them 
into   the    sea,    do    not   waste    them    extravagantly,  do    not 
miserly  hoard  them  ;  but  if  they  increase,  which  may  be 
owing  to  no  sin  on  your  part,  set  not  your  heart  upon  them. 
If  you  have  a  choice,  this  must  be  it,  "  Give  me  neither 
poverty  nor  riches  ;  feed  me  with  food  convenient  for  me." 
The  man  who  can  pray  that  prayer  has  no  heart  in  Sodom, 
he  stands  ready  to  obey  the  behests  of  his  Lord,  and  when 
the  judgment  comes,  to  escape  himself  and  all  his,  and  seek 
the  true  Zoar,  the  rest  that  remaineth  for  the  people  of 
God. 
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AVe  gather  fVoin  this  circumstance,  that  the  same  outward 
act  may  !><•  the  exponent  of  very  different  emotions,  and 
therefore,  that  we  ought  very  charitably  and  cautiously  to 
construe  what  seems  to  us,  from  outward  conduct,  the  char 
acter  of  our  fellow  man.  Abraham  looked  upon  Sodom, 
but  that  look  was  sympathy,  and  love,  and  prayer:  Lot's 
will-  looked  to  Sodom,  and  that  look  was  the  evidence  of  sin 
and  rebellion  against  God.  How  little  qualified  am  I  to 
judge  of  my  fellow  man  !  I  can  see  the  outward  act,  which 
is  not  always  the  exact  exponent  of  the  inner  thought; 
therefore,  I  will  cease  to  judge  my  fellow.  If  I  see  what  is 
beautiful  in  his  conduct,  I  will  praise  God  for  it;  if  I  see 
what  is  wrong,  I  will  pray  for  him  —  it  is  God's  to  ascend 
the  judgment  throne,  and  pronounce  a  sentence  of  righteous 
retribution. 

In  looking  at  this  remembrance  or  memento  of  our  blessed 
Lord,  and  at  the  history  connected  with  it,  we  gather  that 
sinners  arc  made  the  subjects  of  temporal  blessings  by  being 
associated  with  good  men.  We  see  that  the  godly  in  a  fam 
ily  bring  down  temporal  blessings  upon  members  of  it  who 
are  not  what  they  should  be  ;  and  we  find  that  good  men  in 
a  city  bring  down  social  blessings  upon  it,  and  upon  those 
in  i:.  who  are  not  what  they  should  be.  God  could  not  de 
stroy  Sodom  till  Lot  had  escaped  from  it.  He  would  not 
let  l«>osi-  the  judgments  long  restrained  upon  Jerusalem  till 
the  Christians  had  fied  to  Pella  ;  and  we  read  here  that 
Lot's  wife,  who  gave  no  evidence  of  being  a  Christian,  and 
hi>  daughters,  who  by  their  marriage  gave  still  less,  and  by 
their  subsequent  conduct  less  still  —  were  suffered  so  far  to 
ex-ape  from  the  temporal  calamity,  because  of  the  pietv,  the 
excellence,  and  the  virtue  of  their  frail,  but  yet  truly  Chris 
tian  and  godly,  father.  AVe  thus  see,  that  persons  who  are 
themselves  sinful,  escape  the  judgments  they  provoke  of  a 
temporal  kind  by  being  associated  with  men  of  distinguished 
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piety  and  of  Christian  excellence.  Let  me  weigh  how  much 
of  my  present  temporal  success  depends  upon  my  being  the 
child  of  a  praying  father,  whose  grey  hairs  now  rest  beneath 
the  green  sod  —  how  much  of  my  present  temporal  progress 
in  the  world  is  because  my  partner  is  a  pious  man,  my  wife 
a  praying  woman,  or  that  a  relative  never  forgets  me  at  the 
throne  of  grace  —  how  much  of  my  present  prosperity, 
which  often  makes  me  proud,  is  owing  to  this,  that  I  am 
associated  with  men  of  whose  "fellowship  and  communion  I 
am  altogether  unworthy.  It  is  a  very  humbling  thought, 
but  it  is  a  very  precious  and  practical  and  personal  one. 
But  though  you  be  thus  the  subjects  of  temporal  blessings, 
yet  these  temporal  blessings  do  not  imply  that  you  are  the 
subjects  of  regenerating  grace.  When  the  great  records  of 
the  judgment-day  are  unrolled,  it  may  be  discovered  that 
the  fortune,  for  which  you  praised  your  own  skill,  the  suc 
cess,  for  which  you  burnt  incense  to  your  own  drag,  was  not 
one  atom  of  it  the  result  of  any  excellence  in  you,  but 
wholly  God's  gift  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  them,  whose 
example  you  would  not  imitate,  but  with  whom  you  may 
have  been  associated  more  or  less  closely  in  life.  And  if 
this  be  so,  recollect  it  may  be  possible  to  be  thus  pros 
pered  and  blessed  in  the  world,  and  yet  not  to  be  a  Chris 
tian  ;  for  there  is  no  evidence  that  being  connected  with  a 
pious  friend,  a  pious  brother,  or  a  pious  father,  brings  down 
spiritual  and  everlasting  mercies,  though  there  is  abundant 
evidence  that  such  relationship  brings  down  temporal  bless 
ings.  I  may  not  infer  that,  because  I  have  been  prospered 
in  the  world,  I  am  at  peace  with  God,  and  God  is  at  peace 
with  me :  Lot's  wife  escaped  from  the  consuming  temporal 
judgments  of  Sodom,  but  she  perished  in  the  midst  of  her 
sins;  and  Lot's  daughters  were  snatched  from  the  same 
judgments,  and  yet  they  themselves  plunged  into  vile  and 
unholy  excesses,  and  perished,  we  know,  temporally, 
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whether  everlastingly  it  is  not  for  us  to  decide  or  to  judge; 
all  that  we  can  say  is,  that  unless  we  repent,  we  shall  all 
likewise  perish. 

The  mere  enjoyment  of  the  means  of  grace,  however  rich 
and  plentiful,  is  not  necessarily  salvation.  Lot's  wife  had 
seen  Abraham  cn-ct  his  altar  where  he  pitched  his  tent. 
She  had  knelt  with  Lot  at  the  same  altar,  joined  in  the 
same  prayers,  and  said  the^  devout  "  Amen  "  to  the  same 
petitions.  She  enjoyed  the  best  means  of  grace  that  ever 
wnv  enjoyed  bv  patriarchs  in  that  age  and  under  that  dis 
pensation;  and  yet  all  was  vain,  her  heart  was  in  Sodom, 
her  treasures  were  in  its  houses,  her  affections  were  centred 
in  thc»e  that  constituted  the  circles  of  her  friends  and  the 
companions  of  her  every -day  life.  So,  we  may  come  to  the 
sanctnarv,  join  in  prayer  and  in  praise,  listen  with  devout 
attention  to  the  sermon,  be  deeply  impressed  with  many  of 
its  appeals,  feel  in  our  conscience  its  searching  statements; 
and  yet  we  may  not  be  Christians.  It  is  one  of  those  ques 
tions  that  I  cannot  solve,  but  that  will  one  day  be  solved, 
how  high  a  man  can  rise  in  the  profession,  the  practice,  and 
tin-  enjoyment  of  outward  ordinances,  and  yet  perish  ever 
lastingly.  All  that  we  know  is,  it  i-  possible* to  be  almost  a 
(  liri.-tian,  and  yet  to  be  altogether  and  for  ever  lost.  Lot's 
wife  had  great  privileges,  >a\v  beautiful  examples,  and  per 
i-lied  notwithstanding. 

AVhen  God  judges  of  men,  he  judges  of  them  entirely  by 
where  and  what  tb'-ir  hearts  are.  Man  saw  Lot's  wife  a 
6  from  Sodom,  but  (jiud  saw  the  heart  of  Lot's  wife 
still  in  Sodom,  (iod  heard  its  beatings  still  upon  the  streets 
that  her  feet  had  erased  to  tread.  .Alan  sees  one  at  the 
throne  of  ^raee  on  Sunday,  but  (lod  sees  that  man's  heart 
in  hi<  tratlic,  his  merchandise,  his  engagements  for  to-morrow. 
We  see  one  sitting  in  the  pew  li>lening  to  these  truths  as 
God's  people  \\<\*-\\.  and  in  his  ears  the  preacher's  voice  may 
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be  as  the  sound  of  one  playing  skilfully  and  sweetly  on  an 
instrument ;  but  that  man's  heart  is  at  his  ledger,  investi 
gating  his  aecounts,  weighing  his  responsibilities  ;  and  while 
his  body  is  here,  which  is  the  mean  and  paltry  part  in  com 
parison,  his  heart,  which  is  the  man,  which  God  looks  at, 
and  judges,  and  hears,  is  beating  perhaps  in  his  counting- 
house,  or  is  a  hundred  miles  away  upon  the  railroad,  or 
across  the  ocean,  interested  in  the  contingencies  of  the  prop 
erty  which  he  has  committed  to  the  waves  and  the  care  of 
others.  What  God  asks  when  we  come  into  the  sanctuary 
is,  "  My  son,  give  me  the  praise  of  thy  lips  as  beautifully  as 
you  can,  and  the  attitude  of  prayer  as  humble  and  prostrate 
as  may  be ;  but,  my  son,  give  me,  not  what  is  my  exaction, 
but  thy  privilege  —  thine  heart ; "  and  if  the  heart  is  there, 
the  worship,  however  cold  or  unornamental,  will  be  accepta 
ble,  for  it  is  the  worship  of  the  heart,  w^ich  God  regards  as 
the  most  acceptable  worship. 

Let  us  see  here  the  bitter  and  painful  effects  of  having 
one's  own  way.  This  is  every  one's  demand  —  I  must  take 
my  own  way,  I  must  have  my  own  wish.  We  shall  have 
to  thank  God  throughout  everlasting  ages  that  he  so  often 
kept  us  from  htiving  our  own  way,  and  insisted,  by  a  pres 
sure,  moral,  but  yet  irresistible,  that  we  should  take  his  way. 
Let  us  see  the  effect  of  having  one's  own  way  as  exhibited 
in  Lot's  -conduct.  Abraham  and  he  quarrelled  —  Lot  was 
the  younger,  and  ought  to  have  instantly  given  way,  and 
have  said  to  Abraham  in  the  exercise  of  courtesy  and  of 
Christianity,  "Abraham,  you  are  the  elder,  and  you  are  the 
Better  —  you  dictate,  and  I  will  obey."  But,  instead  of  that, 
hp  instantly  seized  upon  the  opportunity  that  Abraham 
offered  him,  and  chose  the  plain  of  Jordan  because  it  was 
well  watered.  Far  be  it  from  him,  he  felt,  to  enter  into 
Sodom,  it  was  too  guilty,  too  polluted,  and  too  dangerous  for 
his  family ;  but  he  pitched  his  tent  upon  the  well  watered 
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plains  before  Sodom,  where  In-  could  see,  the  sun  rising  and 
setting  upon  its  lofty  towers,  and  where  he  might  be  within  a 
convenient  distance  for  carrying  on  an  honorable  and  Chris 
tian  traiiie  with  its  people.  By  and  by  he  becomes  so  channel  I 
with  Sodom,  that  we  find  him  a  resident  in  the  midst  of  it;  and 
so  popular  does  he  become  among  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom, 
(a  very  ominous  popularity.)  that  they  elect  him  to  be  a 
magistrate  in  the  midst  of  it.  He  has  his  own  way  com- 
plrielv  in  this:  and  even  in  The  issue  of  it,  when  the  angels 
came  bidding  him  escape  for  his  life,  and  when  ho  does 
escape,  the  old  Adam  in  Lot  was  still  so  strong,  and  the 
sellish  hankering  alter  his  own  way  so  unsubdued,  that 
though  he  had  learned  so  painful  lessons  from  the  past,  he 
said  to  God,  "Oh,  do  not  force  me  to  go  to  that  cold  and 
ruined  and  bleak  hill ;  I  would  rather  not  dwell  upon  the 
mountain  —  here  is  a  little  city,  namely,  the  city  of  Zoar; 
let  me  go  to  it."  If  Lot  had  taken  God's  way,  and  gone  to 
the  mountain,  in  all  probability  his  wife  had  not  looked  back, 
but  he  preferred  his  own,  and  went  in  another  direction  to 
Zoar.  and  it  was  in  that  way  that  his  wife  looked  back,  and 
was  left  a  monument  of  the  judgment  of  God,  a  memorial 
of  the  bitterness  of  departing  from  him,  for  all  future  gen- 
orations.  AVe  know  not  what  we  ask.  How  beautiful  is 
that  prayer,  ••  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven!'' 
How  Christian  this  one,  «  Father,  not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou 
wilt!"  You  never  lost  any  thing  by  taking  (lod's  way; 
you  never  gained  much  by  having  your  own.  The  highest 
expediency  is  the.  purest  principle.  Never  does  success, 
even  in  this  world,  so  richly  follow  in  our  footsteps,  as  when 
we  lay  a-ide  our  own  preferences,  and  take  the  path  which 
God  in  his  providence  has  clearly  pointed  out. 

The  sin  of  Lot's  wife  wa-  committed  against  much  light; 
but  this  I  have  endeavored  to  illustrate,  .by  ,-howing  that 
she  had  po-essed  great  privileges,  and  lost  one  after 
another. 
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It  is  one  thing  to  have  an  opportunity  of  being  a  true 
Christian,  and  it  is  another  thing  to  make  a  right  use  of  that 
opportunity.  Some  persons  conclude,  that  because  they 
have  great  privileges,  therefore  all  must  be  right ;  that  be 
cause  they  have  many  opportunities  of  hearing  good  ser 
mons,  therefore  all  is  well.  Such  opportunities  are  respon 
sibilities  —  if  used  they  are  angels  of  mercy  that  may 
minister  to  your  salvation  —  if  misused,  or  let  slip  unim 
proved,  they  will  rise  as  witnesses  against  you  at  the  judg 
ment-seat  of  Christ.  Therefore,  to  have  opportunities  of 
knowing  what  the  gospel  is,  but  not  to  avail  one's  self  prayer 
fully,  personally,  and  solemnly  of  them,  is  to  aggravate,  not 
diminish,  one's  responsibility ;  and  to  raise  new  obstructions 
in  our  way  instead  of  carrying  us  more  speedily  to  heaven, 
to  happiness,  and  to  God.  Bless  God  that  you  have  oppor 
tunities,  for  this  is  right ;  but  pray  to  God  that  you  may  so 
use  these  opportunities,  that  they  shall  be  to  you  a  ministry 
of  real,  even  the  highest,  good. 

Having  gathered  these  lessons  from  the  history  of  Lot's 
wife,  let  me  trace,  as  far  as  the  narrative  will  suggest,  what 
were  the  causes  of  her  peculiar  sin.  Sin  is  rarely  perpe 
trated  at  once,  it  is  generally  the  ripe  fruit  of  thoughts,  and 
feelings,  and  affections,  that  have  been  previously  cherished 
and  indulged.  It  indicates  the  intensity  of  the  speed  of 
Lot's  escape,  that  he  did  not  even  miss  his  wife  whom  he 
left  behind  —  for  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  missed  her  till 
he  reached  Zoar.  He  heard  ringing  in  his  ears,  and  sound 
ing  in  his  heart,  "  Escape !  Escape !  Flee !  Flee ! "  and  so 
intense  was  his  obedience,  that  he  did  not  even  notice  that 
his  wife  had  dropped  in  the  rear,  and  become  a  fixture  by 
the  way.  As  far  as  we  can  trace  the  causes  of  his  wife's 
failing,  it  would  seem  that  first  of  all  she  slackened  her 
pace ;  for  on  reading  the  narrative  you  will  see,  that  "  she 
looked  back  from  behind  him ; "  that  is,  instead  of  marching 
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with  liiin  abre:i<t.  the  narrative  says  that  she  fell  behind 
Lot.  Instead  of  running  the  race,  she  began  to  gather 
•Sj  instead  of  selling  her  eyes  upon  the  refuge  that 
wa-  before  her,  she  hegan  to  ponder  nhout  what  she  had 
taMed  and  enjoyed  in  Sodom,  till  at  last  she  dropped  so 
completely  behind,  that  she  resolved  to  turn  round,  and 
.-:t  Sodom.  This  seems  to  have  originated  from  what 
tin-  apostle  calls,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  "the  evil 
h'-:srt  of  unbelief,"  that  prompts  to  depart  from  the  living 
God.  She  looked  behind  her  —  she  could  not  believe,  as  I 
said  before,  that  God  would  destroy  so  beautiful  a  capital, 
that  he  would  crush  so  busy  and  industrious  a  population, 
quench  its  gay  splendors,  terminate  its  brilliant  career,  and 
number  with  the  dead  a  capital  that  was  the  admiration  of 
all  the  Canaanites  that  were  around  it.  She,  therefore, 
turned  round,  and  as  she  looked  she  saw  the  sun  lighting 
up  its  towering  spires ;  she  heard,  borne  by  the  morning 
wind,  the  hum  and  the  din  of  its  busy  and  industrious 
population,  and  she  began  to  say  within  herself,  "  Perhaps 
this  husband  of  mine  is  getting  into  his  dotage  —  perhaps 
what  he  calls  a  prophecy,  may  after  all  be  an  old  man's 
crotchet —  perhaps  those  persons,  whom  he  calls  angels, 
may  have  been  some  companions  of  his  own,  as  stupid  and 
as  superstitious  as  himself;  and  what  he  thinks  the  voice  of 
tin-  Almighty,  may  have  been  a  devout  imagination;  and 
what  business  then,  if  it  be  so,  had  I  to  obey  the  summons 
so  speedily,  and  escape,  when  I  ought  to  have  stopped 
behind,  and  weighed  and  studied  the  whole  thing,  and  seen 
if  it  were  indeed  God,  or  not." 

Next,  —  for  whenever  one  wants  to  do  what  is  wrong,  it 
is  wonderful  how  prolific  the  imagination  becomes  of  rea 
sons  for  it,  —  when  her  confidence  was  shaken,  >he  began 
to  think  of  the  niggediu-ss  of  the  way  —  "That  hu>b:md  of 
mine  is  galloping  as  if  the  tlames  were  behind  him;  he  is 
12 
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dragging  me  over  flinty  roads,  up  steep  hills ;  and  I  hear 
nothing  from  his  lips,  all  the  time  that  he  is  running,  but 
*  Flee  !  Flee  !  Escape  !  Escape  for  my  life  ! '  And  besides, 
I  am  running  from  this  city,  as  if  I  were  a  criminal  fleeing 
from  justice,  instead  of  a  refugee  obedient  to  the  command 
of  God.  I  am  giving  up  this  beautiful  metropolis,  this  dear 
society,  this  splendid  companionship,  this  beautiful  home  of 
mine,  every  flower  in  whose  garden  I  know,  every  picture 
on  whose  walls  is  a  gem ;  and  I  am  parting  with  all  this,  for 
what  ?  For  that  bleak  mountain,  or  for  yon  miserable  and 
contemptible  hamlet  or  village,  called  Zoar,  to  which  he  is 
fleeing.  I  will  turn  round,  and  go  back  to  Sodom ;  I  cannot 
be  worse,  I  may  be  better."  The  unbelief  that  began  first 
in  the  heart  developed  itself  thus  in  the  life. 

She  thought  again,  because  imagination,  as  I  have  already 
said,  is  always  the  ready  hack  of  the  heart  — "  My  poor 
sons-in-law  are  left  amid  the  threatening  flames.  Is  it  not  a 
cowardly  act  for  a  mother  thus  to  leave  these  relatives 
behind?  Ought  I  not  to  try  to  save  them?"  And  no 
doubt  she  would  say,  "  They  would  not  listen  to  my  husband 
—  who  knows  but  that  these  fine  young  men  may  have  as 
clear  heads  as  this  old  husband  of  mine?  Perhaps  they 
may  have  much  better  information  than  he  has.  Their 
judgments  are  as  good  as  his,  any  day ;  and  therefore,  I  am 
determined  to  pursue  this  road  no  longer,  and  go  back  to 
Sodom,  and  see  what  comes.  And  if  the  fire  do  descend,  at 
the  worst  there  will  be  time  to  escape,  and  do  what  Lot  bids 
me  attempt  now."  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
she  turned  back,  and  my  reason  for  saying  this  is  founded 
upon  what  our  Lord  says,  "  In  that  day,  he  which  shall  be 
upon  the  house-top,  and  his  stuff,"  that  is,  his  property,  "  in 
the  house,  let  him  not  come  down  to  take  it  away :  and  he 
that  is  in  the  field,  let  him  likewise  not  return  back.  Re 
member  Lot's  wife,"  —  as  if  Lot's  wife  had  not  only  looked 
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behind,  but   b:i<l   "turned   back"  and    sought  her  way  to 
Sodom.      TIu-  judgment  (Ml  upon  her  after  she  had  actually 
turned  round  to  go  back  to  Sodom.     It  seems  severe  that  a 
ju-t    God  should  have  inflicted  so  heavy  a  retribution  for 
looking  round.     But  she  sinned  amidst  great  light,  without 
strong  temptation,  in  spite  of  good  example  ;  and  there- 
lore.  Cod   inflicted  the  judgment.     But  suppose   God  had 
not  inflicted  that  judgment,  it  is  obvious  that,  as  she  had 
positively   turned   round,   she   would   have   gone   back   to 
Sodom,  and  all  the  difference  would  have  been,  that  the 
punishment  that  arrested  her  before  she  reached  Sodom, 
would  have  been  changed  into  her  perishing  in  the  lire  of 
Sodom;    and  probably  it  was  mercy  in  the  former  case, 
while  it  would  have  been  more  awful  in  the  latter;  and 
thus   even   in   wrath   God   remembers  mercy.     It   is   true 
nothing  like  this  occurs  now.     This  narrative  is  just  the 
withdrawal  for  a  moment  of  the  veil  that  shrouds  the  inner 
providential  movements  of  God.     The  same  sins  are  per 
petrated  now,  the  same  judgments  are  practically  descending 
now,  but  we  do  not  see  the  secret  springs  of  the  judgment) 
or   the   history  of  their   decent,   and   therefore   fancy   that 
God's   providence  is  altered,  instead  of  believing  that  God's 
in;i!>ii' ->tation  of  it  is  not  the  same.     In  the  Bible,  God  is 
seen  at  the  springs  of  things,  and  the  clients  and  the  causes 
are  visibly  connected;  but  now,  a  veil  shrouds  from  our  eye 
the  springs,  the  causes,  the  inner  movements  —  we  see  only 
the  crater  acts";  but  it  is  as  true  in  1854,  that  "  the  Lord 
it  was  \\hen  he  overthrew  the  world  by  a  flood, 
I  let  down  his  consuming  judgments  upon   Sodom  and 
Gomorrah. 

Let  us  learn  from  the  whole  of  this  lesson  not  to  set  our 
hearts  upon  the  things  of  time.  There  is  nothing  in  Koine, 
in  London,  in  Sodom,  in  Gomorrah,  or  in  any  capital  or  city 
of  the  earth,  to  satisfy  man's  soul,  to  tranquillize  man's 
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heart,  to  heal  the  corrosions  of  remorse,  to  still  the  beatings 
of  despair,  to  give  the  conscience  peace.     All  experience 
whispers  through  all  its  oracles,  "  This  is  not  our  rest "  —  it 
is  polluted,  and  you  know  it  is  so.     There  is  not  an  indi 
vidual  on  earth,  the  most  prosperous  that  I  could  lay  my 
finger  on,  who,  if  he  would  express  himself  honestly,  could 
say,  I  have  just  reached  the  spot,  where  I  would  wish  the 
wheel  to  stop,  and  myself  to  be  for  ever.     There  is  nothing 
that  I  wish  added,  and  nothing  subtracted ;  just  let  me  live 
for  ever  in  ceaseless  progression,  and  on  the  same  level  on 
which  I  now  move.     There  is  not  a  soul  who  has  not  some 
thing  in  the  future,  which  he  wants  to  possess,  and  which 
he  thinks  will  make  him  satisfied ;  but  when  he  has  attained 
it,  there  is  something  in  the  horizon  still  which  he  wishes  to 
reach,  and  then  he  thinks  he  will  be  satisfied.     "  Man  never 
is,  but  always  to  be  blest,"     In  other  words,  it  is  the  univer 
sal  experience  of  humanity^  proclaimed  in  multiplied  echoes, 
"  This  is  not  your  rest ;  there  remaineth  a  rest  for  the  peo 
ple  of  God."     Set  your  heart  upon  that  rest,  sit  loose  to  this 
world,  do  not  come  physically  out  of  the  world,  but  morally 
rise  superior  to  it,     And  as  this  earth,  with  all  that  is  in  it, 
must  soon  blaze  like  Sodom  in  hs  devouring  flame  —  as  the 
heavens  and  earth,  and  all  the  elements  therein,  shall  be 
burned  up  ;  seeing  all  these  things,  these  palaces,  and  cloud- 
capped  towers,  and  gorgeous  things,  shall  be  dissolved,  and, 
like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,  leave,  for  a  season  at 
least,  scarce  a  wreck  behind,  what  manner  of  persons  ought 
ye  to  be  ?    Have  you,  my  reader,  fled  from  the  world  ?    Are 
you  setting  your  heart,  not  upon  Zoar,  that  little  paltry  city, 
but  upon  the  city  of  refuge,  whose  walls  are  everlasting  sal 
vation,  whose  gates  are  unspent  praise  ?     Are  you  fleeing 
from  a  law  that  condemns,  from  judgments  that  will  soon 
overtake,  and  seeking  shelter  in  Christ,  the  ever  near,  the 
ever  present,  the  ever  accessible  city,  into  which  no  flame 
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can  pen* -Irate,  across  whoso  tlircshold  no  foe  can  pass — jus 
tified  by  faith,  in  whom  you  have  peace  with  God;  this  on 
earth  is  the  vestibule  of  heaven,  the  first  enjoyment  of  the 
rest  that  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God.  As  sure  as 
Sodom  fell  bencatli  the  blaze  of  God's  judgment,  so  suro 
your  money,  your  estates,  all  which  you  can  call  yours,  shall 
be  swept  away;  and  where  will  you  be  then?  What  is 
your  hope?  What  manner  of  persons  are  you?  What 
destiny  do  you  anticipate?  What  words  do  you  expect  to 
hear  at  that  judgment  tribunal,  from  which  there  can  be  no 
appeal  ?  I  speak  as  to  wise  men :  judge  ye  what  I  say. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 


THE    VICTORY   THAT    OVERCOMETII. 

"  In  vain  shall  Eome  her  portals  bar, 

And  shut  from  him  her  saintly  prize, 
Whom  in  the  world's  great  calendar 
All  men  shall  canonize. 

"  Where  is  the  victory  of  the  grave  ? 

What  dust  upon  the  spirit  lies  ? 
God  keeps  the  sacred  life  he  gave, 
The  patriarch  never  dies." 

"  By  faith  Abraham,  when  he  was  tried,  offered  up  Isaac :  and  he  that  had 
received  the  promises  offered  up  his  only  begotten  son,  of  whom  it  was 
said,  That  in  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called:  accounting  that  God  was 
able  to  raise  him  up,  even  from  the  dead;  from  whence  also  he 
received  him  in  a  figure."  —  HEBREWS  xi.  17-19. 

IN  that  precious  chapter,  the  eleventh  of  the  Hebrews, 
we  see  successive  instances  and  illustrations  of  the  power 
of  faith,  each  rising  in  intensity,  in  beauty,  and  in  interest. 
We  have  Abel,  through  faith  in  the  Lamb  slain  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  offering  a  more  excellent  sacrifice 
than  Cain.  We  behold  Enoch  walking  with  God,  and  in 
the  face  and  amid  the  scoffs  of  the  world,  and  being  trans 
lated,  and  now  with  God.  We  read  of  Noah,  whose  faith 
in  the  testimony  of  God  prompted  him  to  prepare  an  ark 
for  the  saving  of  himself  and  of  his  house,  and  to  become 
an  heir  of  the  righteousness  which  is  by  faith.  We  see  an 
instance  of  the  power  of  faith  in  Abraham,  who,  when  he 
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wa-  called  to  go  nut  lo  a  place  which  was  to  be  an  inheri 
tance,  oheyed.  and  went  out,  without  a  single  map  but  the 
testimony  of  God,  or  a  solitary  light  to  shed  down  its  guid 
ance  on  his  pathway,  relying  on  the  command  of  God:  and 
an  instance  of  faith  in  the  unseen,  though  not  in  the  un 
known,  that  overcame  the  world,  and  made  him  father  of  the 
faithful.  "lie  looked  for  a  city."  Its  spires,  its  homes,  its 
walls,  he.  had  not  seen,  but  God  had  promised  it,  and,  to  a 
Christian,  what  God  says  is,  if  possible,  more  substantial 
and  enduring  than  what  man  does.  A  word  from  the  lips 
of  God  is  more  worthy  of  being  rested  on  than  the  mighti 
est  work  from  the  hands  of  man.  We  read  also,  that  "these 
all  died  in  faith,  not  having  received  the  promises,"  that  is, 
the  fulfilment  of  them.  They  had  the  bud;  the  blossom 
was  to  be.  They  saw  them  afar  off,  dawning  in  light  in  the 
distant  perspective;  they  "were  persuaded  of  them:"  — 
that  is  the  strongest  language  employed.  Paul  says,  "  I  am 
per.-uaded,  that  neither  life  nor  death;"  —  that  is  the 
strongest  possible  conviction.  And  they  "  embraced  them." 
AVhy  embraced  them?  Because  each  promise  was  a  leaf 
from  the  tree  of  life,  each  prophecy  was  a  syllable  from  the 
lips  of  their  blessed  Lord.  They  saw  him  in  the  promises, 
and  heard  him  in  the  prophecies.  And  what  they  saw  they 
held  fast ;  and  these  became  the  attractions  which  drew  and 
elevated  them,  from  the  communion  of  the  things  that 
perish,  into  fellowship  with  things  that  were  unseen,  but* 
enduring.  And  they  nmfrssed  —  what?  "  That  they  were 
strangers  and  pilirrims."  Abraham  was  a  rich  man.  AVe 
read  in  the  previous  chapter  of  Genesis  that  he  had  herds 
and  lloeks  to  a  uivat  extent.  Then,  how  could  he  be  a  pil- 
prim  and  a  stranger?  It  is  not  the  pilgrim  robe  that  makes 
the  pilgrim,  but  the  pilgrim  heart.  There  may  he  a  pilgrim's 
heart  heating  under  a  royal  robe;  ami  there  may  be  a  proud 
worldling's  heart  beating  under  a  beggar's  cloak.  It  is  not 
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without  that  the  evidence  of  our  pilgrimage  and  stranger- 
ship  is  to  be  seen,  but  within.  What  the  heart  is,  what  the 
heart  feels,  what  the  heart  hopes,  that  the  man  is,  and  God 
looks  at.  And  therefore,  Abraham,  rich  in  herds,  a  very 
rich  man,  a  prince  in  his  place,  was  yet,  while  he  sat  upon 
his  throne,  if  such  there  was,  and  commanded  subjects  that 
were  obedient  to  him,  —  amid  all  his  wealth,  and  riches,  and 
resources,  had  a  pilgrim's  heart,  and  feeling,  and  experience, 
and  hope.  "They  desired  a  better  country."  The  city 
they  looked  for  is  described  in  the  twenty-first  and  twenty- 
second  chapters  of  the  book  of  Revelation.  They  desired 
also  "  a  better  country,"  —  a  country  without  sick-beds,  and 
graves,  and  broken  hearts,  and  tears,  and  sufferings,  and 
losses.  They  were  not  satisfied  with  this  country  as  it  is ; 
they  desired  a  better  one.  Better  in  what  respects  ?  This 
country  in  its  physical  configuration  is  a  splendid  one ;  but 
the  thing  that  mars  its  beauty  is  what  fevers  its  very  nature, 
sin.  Expel  from  creation  sin-,  the  secret  spring  of  all  its 
misery,  and  the  earth  would  be  beautiful ;  but  so  long  as  sin 
is  in  it,  and  Christ  is  not  here,  we  must  look  upward  and 
forward,  and  in  it  be  not  of  it,  seeking  a  better  country. 

We  come  now  to  the  great  act  of  faith  on  the  part  of 
Abraham  :  "  By  faith  Abraham,  when  he  was  tried,  offered 
up  Isaac :  and  he  that  had  received  the  promises  "  of  a  nu 
merous  offspring,  offered  up  Isaac,  through  whom  that  off- 
'  spring,  to  all  appearance,  must  come. 

Some  have  argued  that  Abraham  must  have  been,  from 
the  very  fact  recorded  of  him  in  reference  to  Isaac,  a  man 
of  a  very  unfeeling  and  severe  temperament  of  mind. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  it,  but  of  the  yery  reverse.  It  is 
important  for  us  to  see,  that  whatever  of  awful  heroism 
Abraham  displayed  on  this  occasion  did  not  spring  from 
insensibility,  but  from  faith.  It  was  not,  in  short,  that 
Abraham  loved  Isaac  less,  but  that  he  loved  God  more. 
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The  cause  of  what  took  place,  was  not  liardness  of  heart  on 
tin1  part  <>F  a  parent,  but  obedience  of  faith  on  the  part  of  a 
redeemed  child  and  subject  of  God.  To  see  that  he  was 
not  a  hardhearted  man,  but  the.  very  reverse,  we  have  only 
to  read  the  18th  chapter  of  Genesis,  where  he  pleads  with 
God  on  behalf  of  Sodom.  Is  this  the  language  of  a  very 
hardhearted,  and  obdurate,  and  unfeeling  man?  When 
God  was  about  to  destroy  Sodom,  nobody  lifted  up  a  voice 
but  Abraham.  He  alone  argued  and  reasoned  with  God, 
until  he  said,  "  Oh  let  not  the  Lord  be  angry,  and  I  will 
.-[•ak  yet  but  this  once:  Peradventure  ten  shall  be  found 
there.  And  he  said,  I  will  not  destroy  it  for  ten's  sake." 
Here  was  one  who  felt  for  the  coming  calamities  of  a  most 
guilty  capital,  and  pleaded  for  mercy  and  sparing  goodne*ss 
to  it,  and  gave  evidence  by  his  so  doing,  that,  whatever  else 
lie  was,  he  was  not  an  unfeeling  man.  He  had  a  sensitive 
heart  in  that  human  bosom,  made,  not  less,  but  more  tender, 
by  the  grace  that  God  had  given  him. 

We  are  told  that  God  tempted  Abraham.  Let  me,  in 
the  next  place,  explain,  before  I  open  it  up,  what  is  meant 
by  that.  It  means  simply  "  to  prove."  In  no  sense,  and  in 
no  case,  does  it  mean  "  to  tempt  to  sin."  No  man  should 
say,  he  is  tempted  by  God.  We  must  never  draw  that 
inference  from  Scripture.  For  all  that  is  pure,  holy,  beauti 
ful,  perfect,  comes  from  God.  All  that  is  sinful  and  evil 
never  comes  from  him,  but  exclusively  and  entirely  from 
man.  All  therefore  that  is  meant  here  by  the  expression, 
"  God  tempted  Abraham,"  is  simply,  that  he  proved  him, 
that  lie  put,  as  it  were,  the  patriarch  to  the  test.  Nay,  we 
ourselves,  when  we  pray  the  Realms,  and  1  trust  we  do  pray 
them  sometimes.  —  and  of  all  liturgies  David's  is  the  most 
exquisite,  —  when  I  say,  "0  God,  search  me,  and  try  me," 
I  do  not  mi  an,  "  O  God,  tempt  me  to  sin,"  but  "  try  me  by 
prosperity,  or  in  any  way  thy  wisdom  sees  to  be  best. 
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Prove  me,  and  see  what  I  am,  what  I  desire  to  be."  And 
here,  God -proved,  or  put  to  the  test,  Abraham,  not  for  his 
own  information,  but  in  order  that  there  might  be  presented 
to  future  ages  an  instance,  and  a  proof  the  most  eloquent, 
what  heroism  is  in  Christian  faith,  and  that  the  greatest 
heroes  will  always  be  found  to  be  the  truest  Christians. 

It  is  in  the  22d  chapter  of  Genesis  that  we  shall  see  what 
faith  can  do.  And  if  it  should  turn  out,  that,  under  a 
shadowy  dispensation,  God's  people  had  a  faith  that  could 
crucify  and  overcome  every  thing,  andy  that  we,  under  a 
more  glorious  dispensation,  have  a  faith  that  fades  in  sun 
shine,  how  great  must  our  responsibility  be !  After  these 
things  "  God  did  tempt  Abraham,"  that  is,  try  him,  "  and 
saM  unto  him,  Abraham ;  "  —  now  mark  the  response  of 
Abraham,  the  language  of  unhesitating  obedience ;  "  and  he 
said,  Behold,  here  I  am."  But  what  a  startling  command ! 
"  And  he  said,  Take  now,"  not  thy  slave,  not  Ishmael,  the 
son  of  the  bondwoman,  but  "  thy  son,"  and  what  accumu 
lates  the  pain  that  the  patriarch  must  have  felt,  "  thine  only 
son,"  and  what  adds  still  more,  "thine  only  son  Isaac," 
whose  name  means  "  joy,"  —  Isaac,  whose  birth  was  a  mira 
cle,  whose  death  is  to  be  a  sacrifice.  "  Take  thine  only  son 
Isaac,"  and,  as  if  still  to  bring  before  the  patriarch  all  that 
could  touch  and  stir  the  deepest  sensibilities  of  his  heart, 
"Take  now  thy  son,  thine  only  son  Isaac,  whom  thou 
lovest,"  —  every  expression,  we  observe,  calculated  to  make 
every  feeling  in  the  patriarch's  bosom  tingle,  as  it  were, 
with  pain  and  sorrow,  — "  arid  get  thee  into  the  land  of 
Moriah,"  —  remarkable,  as  I  shall  afterwards  show,  that 
land  of  Moriah,  the  same  spot  on  which  Jesus  was  crucified, 
—  "  and  offer  him  there  for  a  burnt  offering."  Here  is  the 
commandment.  But  how  does  Abraham  receive  it  ?  "  And 
Abraham  rose  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  saddled  his  ass, 
and  took  two  of  his  young  men  with  him,  and  Isaac  his  son, 
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and  clave  the  wood  for  the  burnt  offering ;  and  rose  up,  and 
went  unto  llit'  place  of  which  God  had  told  him.  Then  on 
the  third  day  Abraham  lifted  up  his  eye>,  and  saw  the  place 
•it'ar  oil'.  And  Abraham  said  unto  his  young  men,  Abide  ye 
here  with  the  ass;  and  I  and  the  lad"  —  he  was  a  young 
man.  probably  twenty  years  old  —  "will  go  yonder  and  wor 
ship,  and  coin--  a;_rain  to  you.  And  Abraham  took  the  wood 
of  the  burnt  offering,  and  laid  it  upon  Isaac  his  son  ;  and  he 
took  the  fire  in  his  hand,  and  a  knife ;  and  they  went  both 
of  them  togctfier."  And  if  there  was  faith  in  Abraham,  the 
whole  of  tins  interesting  history,  than  which  I  know  nothing 
more  beautiful,  indicates  equal  faith  in  Isaac.  "  And  Isaac 
spake  unto  Abraham  his  father,  and  said,  My  father :  and 
he  -aid.  here  am  I,  my  son.  And  he  said,  Behold  the  fire 
and  the  wood,"  —  what  a  question!  —  "but  where  is  the 
lamb  for  a  burnt  offering?  And  Abraham  said,  My  son, 
God  will  provide  himself  a  lamb  for  a  burnt  offering :  so 
they  went  both  of  them  together.  And  they  came  to  the 
place  which  God  had  told  him  of ;  and  Abraham  built  an 
ahar  there,  and  laid  the  wood  in  order,  and  bound  Isaac,  his 
son,  and  laid  him  on  the  altar  upon  the  wood.  And  Abra 
ham  stretched  forth  his  hand,  and  took  the  knife  to  slay  his 
son.  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  called  unto  him  out  of 
heaven,  and  said,  Abraham,  Abraham :  and  he  said,  Here 
am  I.  And  he  said,  Lay  not  thine  hand  upon  the  lad, 
neither  do  thou  any  thing  unto  him:  for  now  I  know  that 
thou  fearest  God,  seeing  thou  hast  not  withheld  thy  son, 
thine  only  son,  from  me.  And  Abraham  lifted  up  his  eyes 
and  looked,  and  behold  behind  him  a  ram  caught  in  a  thicket 
by  his  horns  :  and  Abraham  went  and  took  the  ram,  and 
otl't  red  him  up  for  a  burnt  offering  in  the  stead  of  his  son. 
And  Abraham  called  the  name  of  that  place  Jehovah-jireh," 
"The  Lord  will  provide,"  rather  than,  "In  the  mount  of  the 
Lord  it  shall  be  seen."  Here  we  have  the  simple  history. 
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But  let  me  notice  as  I  pass  along  a  trait  which  always  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  evidence  of  inspiration.     Suppose  a  human 
narrator  had  given  the  history  of  Abraham  and  Isaac ;  we 
should  have  had  dialogues  between  the  father  and  the  son ; 
and  mutual   remonstrances  ;    and   in   addition  all  sorts  of 
pathetic  passages.    That  would  have  been  man's  way.    But 
the  severe  simplicity  of  the  whole  narrative,  leaving  plenty 
of  space  for  the  imagination,  but  no  painting  for  pictorial 
effect,  is  decisive ;    none  but  an   inspired   historian   could 
have  written  of  such  a  circumstance  in  such  terms  as  these. 
We  have  seen  that  each  word  in  the  message  addressed 
to  Abraham  was  calculated  to  excite  every  deep  and  tender 
emotion  in  his  heart.     And  when  poor  Isaac,  the  doomed 
victim,  as  appeared,  asked,  "Where  is  the  lamb?"  how 
must  it  have  touched  the  patriarch's  heart.     When   God 
gave  this  order  to  Abraham,  what  should  we  naturally  sup 
pose  would  have  been  the  objections  of  Abraham  ?    If  sense 
had  triumphed  over  faith,  or  had  struggled  with  it  for  a 
moment,  he  would  have  argued,  "  O  Lord,  how  can  I  do 
this  ?     Is  it  not  thy  promise  that  in  Isaac,  and  through  him, 
shall  my  children  be  as  the  stars  of  heaven  in  number  ?     If 
he  be  slain,  then  thy  promise  cannot  be  fulfilled."     And 
therefore  he  might  have  argued  against  obedience  to  the 
command  of  God  from  his  knowledge  of  the  absolute  and 
sure  promise  of  God.     He  might  have  also   reasoned  in 
some  such  way  as  this,  — «  Kill  my  child !     If  I  do  so, 
when  I  return  to  my  own  land  I  shall  be  branded  as  a  mur 
derer.     They  will  not  believe  that  I  had  a  command  from 
Thee  to  do  so  great  wickedness.     Sarah,  who  laughed  at  his 
birth,  will  never  believe  the  possibility  of  my  duty  to  kill 
him.     It  is,  therefore,  impossible  that  I,  the  parent,   can 
slay  my  son."     So  human  nature  within  the  patriarch  may 
have  argued ;  but  Abraham  had  that  implicit  confidence  in 
the  word  of  God,  that,  though  he  thought  the  life  of  Isaac 
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was.  according  to  the  promise,  essential  to  its  fulfilment,  be 
could  leave  results  with  (lod,  bclic\  in;:  that  I  If  was  able  to 
quicken  the  ashes  of  the  victim  he  should  oiler,  and  make 
those  ashes  Isaac  again.  At  all  events,  Abraham  saw, 
where  argument  was  most  perplexing,  that  duty  was  most 
plain.  Whatever  bis  heart  felt,  or  bis  judgment  whispered, 
or  his  feelings  indicated,  God's  plain  word  was,  "Take  thy 
son,  thine  only  son,  and  offer  him  up  for  a  sacrifice."  And, 
at  all  events,  he  could  say,  "It  is  not  my  business  to  look 
after  the  fulfilment  of  God's  promises,  or  of  God's  prophe 
cies,  but  to  do  the  duties  that  God  enjoins."  Now,  it'  \ve 
could  act  upon  this  principle  in  all  our  paths  in  this  world, 
they  would  be  wonderfully  plain.  We,  too,  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  fulfilment  of  promises,  and  still  less  with  the 
fulfilment  of  prophecy.  The  God  who  made  the  promise 
will  fulfil  it,  and  the  same  God  that  gave  the  prophecy  will 
see  to  its  execution.  Leave  God  the  glory  of  the  fulfilment 
of  them  both.  Let  us  hear  simply  his  commands,  and  in 
faith  go  forth  fearlessly  and  joyfully  to  do  them. 

In  the  procession  of  Abraham  to  Mount  Moriah  to  offer 
up  his  son,  which  lasted  three  days,  his  feelings  in  the  course 
of  which  are  not  here  described,  the  question  wras  asked  by 
the  lad,  that  is,  Isaac,  "  Where  is  the  lamb  ?  "  What  does 
this  teach  us?  Isaac  had  grown  up  to  twenty,  some  say 
twenty-four,  years  of  age.  lie  asked  instinctively,  "  Where 
is  the  lamb  ? "  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Father,  I  have  been 
-accustomed  at  the  domestic  hearth  to  see  morning  and 
evening  worship.  I  have  been  accustomed  to  see  the  sacri 
fice  of  the  lamb,  typical,  as  thou  hast  told  me,  of  the  Lamb 
slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  wTorld.  Where  is  the  lamb 
for  this  occasion?"  This  teaches  us  that  early  Christian 
instruction,  in  the  case  of  Isaac,  wfas  not  forgotten  when  he 
came  to  maturer  years;  presenting  a  commentary  on  that 
promise,  "  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,"  not 
13 
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in  the  way  he  would  go,  "  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not 
depart  from  it." 

We  have  also  the  idea  clearly  brought  before  us  here,  as 
well  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  lamb  daily  offered  up  by  the 
patriarch,  as  in  the  intended  offering  up  of  Isaac,  as  far  as 
Abraham  was  concerned,  —  that  without  the  shedding  of 
blood  there  is  no  remission  of  sins,  was  a  truth  clearly 
known  in  the  patriarchal  as  well  as  the  Levitical  times. 
We  see,  that  4,000  years  ago  there  was  taught  this  great 
lesson,  that  there  must  be  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  before  there 
could  be  remission  of  sins.  The  priesthood  that  He  insti 
tuted,  the  altars  he  appointed,  the  prescriptions,  rubrics, 
rites,  and  rituals  he  ordained,  all  taught  one  great  doctrine, 
that  without  shedding  of  blood  there  could  be  no  remission 
of  sins.  And  the  appointment  of  Isaac  was  the  darkest 
and  the  sharpest  defined  shadow  of  that  Great  Sacrifice  that 
should  be  offered  when  man  should  shed  blood  for  man's 
sin,  and  Jesus,  God  and  man,  should  be  crucified  for  us. 

The  willing  victim  is  laid  upon  the  altar.  All  the  re 
monstrances  of  a  parent's  heart  are  hushed :  the  human  is 
sacrificed  to  the  Divine :  the  parental  feeling  is  merged  in 
the  obedience  of  the  believer ;  and  Abraham  is  ready  to  do 
God's  will.  God. the  Author  of  the  command;  Abraham 
the  actor ;  Isaac  the  victim,  and  sacrifice :  Abraham  strong 
to  sacrifice ;  Isaac  strong  to  die.  One  knows  not  whether 
to  admire  most  the  faith  of  the  son  that  submitted,  or  the 
faith  of  the  father  Abraham  that  obeyed.  But  just  as  he 
was  ready  to  destroy  his  son,  a  voice,  sweeter  than  all  the 
strains  of  the  sweetest  earthly  minstrelsy,  fell  upon  the  ear 
of  the  waiting,  and  the  anxious,  and  the  pain-smitten  patri 
arch,  "  Abraham,  Abraham,  stop,  spare  the  lad."  And 
Abraham,  recognizing  the  well-known  voice  of  the  Angel 
Jehovah,  that  is,  Christ,  the  Angel  of  the  covenant,  de 
sisted.  Sweet  is  the  calm  after  the  storm,  delightful  is 
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health  alter  sickness,  pivrious  is  deliverance  after  danger. 
So  Abraham  felt,  :unl  learned  by  his  obedience  to  the  com 
mand  of  God,  not  only  how  strong  his  faith  was,  but  to  seek 
first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness,  and  to  know 
all  the  re-t  will  be  added. 

It'  we  are  by  faith  the  children  of  Abraham,  we  shall 
have  trials  as  our  fathers  had.  We  are  told,  "  In  the  world 
ye  shall  have  tribulation."  "We  must  through  much  tribu 
lation  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  It  is  a  cup  that 
every  Christian  must  drink  of;  but  whether  that  cup  shall 
be  drank  in  its  untempered  bitterness  or  sweetened  with  a 
Father's  love,  depends  upon  how  we  learn  to  trust  in  God. 
k-  Simon,  Simon,  behold,  Satan  hath  desired  to  have  you, 
that  he  may  sift  you  as  wheat,"  we  are  told  of  Simon  Peter. 
And  again,  we  are  told,  we  shall  come  out,  as  gold  from  the 
crucible;  and  that,  if  we  were  without  chastisement,  we 
should  not  be  sons.  So,  God  tried  Hezekiah,  afflicted  him  in 
order  to  try  him,  that  he  should  know  all  that  was  in  his 
heart.  It  is  most  important  that  we  should  know  each  his 
own  heart,  its  weakest  point,  its  most  assailable  point,  where 
Satan  has  the  strongest  foothold,  where  the  enemy  will  be 
fiercest,  and  where,  unless  defended  by  God's  grace,  we  may 
be  most  successfully  assaulted.  And  by  this  knowledge  of 
what  we  are,  we  are  humbled,  in  one  sense,  by  a  sense  <>;' 
our  frailty  and  of  our  sins;  and  we  are  led  to  lean  and 
depend  more  heartily  upon  Him  whose  strength  is  made? 
perfect  in  weakness.  *By  these  trials  to  which  the  children 
of  Abraham  are  subjected,  our  progress  in  conformity  to 
(lod  will  be  sustained.  "Tribulation,"  says  the  apostle, 
"workrlh  patience;  and  patience  experience;  and  expe 
rience  hope;"  and  the  effect  of  all  will  be,  quietness  and 
assurance  for  ever.  It  is  the  storm  that  tries  the  skill  of 
the  pilot,  and  tests  the  sea-worthiness  of  the  ship.  It  is 
ailliction  that  makes  patent  to  ourselves  what  we  are,  and 
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how  much  we  are  able  to  stand.  And  more  than  all,  it  is 
in  affliction  that  many  of  the  choicest  and  most  fragrant 
graces  of  the  Christian  character  are  developed.  It  is  in 
the  sun's  eclipse,  that  the  stars  in  the  firmament  become 
visible.  It  is  when  there  is  an  eclipse  of  the  sunshine  of 
prosperity,  that  latent  graces  are  seen,  unexpected  graces 
are  developed ;  and  we  learn  in  the  shade  to  see,  what  we 
never  could  see  in  the  sunshine,  "  It  is  good  for  us  that  we 
have  been  afflicted."  Therefore  let  us  not  think  it  strange. 
When  I  meet  with  Christians  troubled,  overwhelmed,  each 
man  thinks  it  so  strange  that  such  a  trial  should  have  come 
to  him,  so  unexpected  that  such  an  affliction  should  have 
overtaken  him.  All  this  we  are  prepared  for.  Think  it 
not  strange,  the  fiery  trial  that  is  to  try  you,  as  if  some 
strange  thing  had  happened  to  you.  We  are  so  anxious  to 
have  the  sunny  side  of  life,  and  so  averse  to  its  dark  and 
shady  side,  that  we  think  it  strange  that  we  should  be  the 
subjects  of  affliction.  But  "whom  the  Lord  loveth  he 
chasteneth  ; "  and  if  so  chastened,  you  will  not  "  be  tempted 
above  what  ye  are  able  to  bear."  How  blessed  is  that !  that 
whatever  the  affliction  is,  it  shall  not  exhaust  the  strength 
of  the  believer  to  bear  and  come  through  it. 

Let  us  notice,  that  God,  not  seldom,  but  frequently, 
afflicts  his  people  just  at  that  point  where  the  affliction 
will  prove  the  most  painful  to  them ;  not  because  the  Father 
delights  in  the  suffering  of  his  son,  but  because  it  is  expe 
dient  for  him.  Abraham  was  tried  -*  where  ?  Not  in  Ish- 
mael,  but  in  Isaac,  his  only  son,  the  son  whom  he  loved. 
That  very  object,  —  I  perhaps  speak  to  some  one  whose 
sensibility  is  keenest  here,  —  that  very  object,  around  which 
the  deepest  aifections  of  your  heart  cluster,  the  idol,  it  may 
be,  which  has  displaced  and  dislodged  God  in  your  heart, 
which  you  cannot  part  with,  and  the  rending  of  which  would 
be  the  shattering  of  all  your  sweetest,  your  best,  and  dearest 
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feeling;   CJod  will  one  day  (ouch,  and  the  decried  shrine, 
and   tin-    prostrate    idol,  will   show  yon  lhat  <lod,  <  yen  your 
Father,  is  a  jealous  God,  and  will  have  none  with  Him  to 
>v  his  throne. 

Let  us.  however,  when  thus  visited,  not  despond.  It  is 
not  in  hatred,  but  in  love.  This  is  the  great  truth  that  is 
so  comforting  to  know,  that  if  we  are  believers,  the  sharpest 
dispensation  is  from  a  Father,  not  in  wrath,  but  in  love  ;  not 
penal  in  any  sense,  but  paternal. 

.V  nother  lesson  we  learn  here,  and  a  very  important  one 
it  is.  that  just  when  God  is  about  to  bestow  the  very 
est  blessings,  he  renders  all  probability  of  them  the  least 
possible.  It  is  when  the  wood  is  the  darkest  that  the  light 
is  closest,  and  nearest.  There  is  always  the  least  appear 
ance  of  blessing  when  the  blessing  is  about  to  come  to  us. 
It  is  so  here.  The  promise  to  Abraham  is,  In  Isaac  your 
seed  shall  be  blessed,  and  be  numerous  as  the  stars  in  the 
firmament.  Now,  when  lie  said,  "Take  thy  only  son  Isaac, 
and  offer  him  as  a  sacrifice,"  it  seemed  the  blasting  of  the. 
faintest  expectation  of  this  promise ;  and  yet,  it  was  only  a 
contribution  to  its  ultimate  fulfilment.  Joseph  was  told, 
"  The  sheaves  of  thy  brethren  shall  arise  and  do  homage  to 
thy  sheaf,"  that  is,  "Thou  shalt  be  exalted  above  thy  breth 
ren."  He  was  sold  as  a  slave,  and  sent  into  Egypt.  The 
promise  of  his  dream  seemed  perfectly  hopeless ;  and  yet, 
each  step  in  his  descent  was  as  necessary  as  every  step  in 
his  ascent  to  the  throne.  David  was  promised  a  kingdom. 
He  is  sent  out  from  his  kingdom,  he  is  hunted  on  the  moun 
tain  tops  as  a  partridge,  he  is  treated  as  a  rebel,  and  without 
a  house  and  a  home ;  and  yet,  if  you  will  read  that  remark 
able  biography,  you  will  see,  that  there  was  not  a  single  fact 
in  the  suffering  part  of  David's  life  that  had  not  a  rebound 
in  the  triumphant  part  of  David's  reign.  So  it  may  be 
now.  Never  in  the  past  history  of  the  church  were  its 
13* 
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divisions,  its   disputes,  its   controversies,  its   bitterness,  its 
wrath,  its  clamor,  its  uncharitableness,  greater.     Brother  is 
against  brother;  friend  against  friend;   suspicions,   doubts, 
fears.      But,  if  this  principle  be  true,  that  God,  when  he  is 
just  about  to  do  the  best  and  brightest  thing,  shows  the  least 
possible  probability  of  it,  may  it  not  be  that  just  when  the 
divisions  and  the  disputes  of  the  true  church  have  reached 
their  greatest  pitch,  then  shall  be  the  glory  that  is  to  be 
revealed.     And  may  it  not  be  true  in  the  same  manner,  that 
when  the  power,  and  domination,  and  spread  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  shall  have  reached  its  acme,  and  when  that  Church 
thinks  she  has  the  world  in  her  grasp,  —  when  the  Romish 
power  shall  attain  its  maximum,  its  highest  pinnacle  of  ele 
vation,  grandeur,  and  dominion,  it  shall  be  dashed  from  its 
throne  like  a  mill-stone  into  the  depths  of  the  sea.     Thus 
when  the  possibility  and  the  probability  of  its  destruction 
are  the  least,  its  utter  desolation  shall  be  at  our  doors.    God, 
as  it  were,  hides  the  probability  of  a  blessing  at  that  mo 
ment  when  the  blessing  is  about  to  come  to  us.     And  there 
are  reasons  for  this.      One  reason  is,  that  we  may  see,  that 
it  is  God's  work,  and  not  man's.     We  need  to  be  taught 
this :  we  talk  so  much  about  what  we  do  here,  and  what  is 
given  there,  and  what  one  church  does,  and  what  another 
church  does,  that  we  need  to  know  that  it  is  not  by  power, 
but  by  prayer,  and  by  the    Spirit  of  God,  that  the  triumph 
of  the  gospel  is  accomplished.     But  when  the  probabilities 
of  the  blessing  seem   all  banished  together,  then   for  the 
blessing  to  come  in  all  its  bloom,  and  glory,  and  fulness,  is 
the  evidence  that  God  is  here,  and  of  the  presence  and  the 
operation  of  his  grace.     In  this  way  the  blessing  that  is 
unsuspected  seems,  as  it  were,  to  rise  from  the  dead.     And 
we  know,  an  unexpected  fortune,  or  honor,  or  present,  is  far 
more  felt  than  one  we  have  been  expecting  for  six  or  twelve 
months.     And  so  it  is  here.     The  blessing  which  we  had 
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In. I  :i!l  hope  of  comes  suddenly  upon  u.>  like  a  flash  of 
lightning  <>r  a  burst  of  sunshine.  There  is  another  reason; 
these  tacts  teach  us  to  trust  more  implicitly  in  God.  AVIn-n 
that  the  fulfilment  of  God's  grandest  promises  does 
not  come  to  us  by  our  help ;  when  we  lie  in  the  dust,  and 
learn  that  lesson  which  we  do  not  like  to  learn,  how  much 
we  ought  to  do,  and  how  little  we  can  do,  we  begin  to  trust 
more  implicitly  in  God.  So  long  as  you  can  wade  the 
stream,  or  touch  the  bed  and  channel  of  it  with  your  feet, 
you  will  not  cast  yourself  upon  the  waters  and  swim.  So 
long  as  you  can  hang,  or  lean,  or  trust  in,  human  means,  it 
is  vn-y  difficult  to  induce  you  to  look  above.  But  when  the 
iig-trce  ceases  to  blossom,  when  the  loaf  has  failed,  when 
all  means  and  all  probabilities  of  success  have  been  utterly 
swept  away,  then  we  have  the  sentence  of  death  in  our 
selves,  that  we  should  not  trust  in  ourselves,  but  in  God 
that  raiseth  the  dead.  She  that  is  a  widow  indeed  trusteth 
in  the  Lord.  And  blessed  be  God,  whatever  he  sends  us; 
for  if  the  wave,  however  fierce,  however  mighty,  shall  wash 
away  our  wealth,  and  our  health,  and  our  homestead,  and 
all  that  we  love,  on  tlie  ground  it  leaves  it  will  reveal  to  us 
the  foot  prints  of  our  Father  and  our  God.  It  is  mercy,  not 
wrath  ;  it  is  love,  not  punishment. 

We  are  taught,  in  the  next  place,  in  the  worst  of  circum 
stances  in  which  we  are  placed,  not  to  despair.  Abraham 
n< 'V<T  dreamed  of  disappointment.  He  believed  what  God 
said,  and  left  the  issue  to  him.  "  Jehovah-jireh  —  In  the 
mount  it  shall  be  seen,"  which  was  the  answer  to  Isaac, 
translated  into  an  aphorism  of  the  19th  century,  means, 
••  Man's  extremity  is  God's  opportunity : "  the  best  modern 
epitome  of  the  twenty-second  chapter  of  Genesis.  He 
save-  by  many,  or  he  saves  by  few;  and  even  when  we  see 
no  outlet  to  an  allliction,  we  are  not  to  despair.  Despair  is 
not  a  Christian  grace  at  all ;  there  is  no  such  grace  in  the 
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catalogue  of  Christian  virtues.  It  is  hateful  to  God ;  it  is 
injurious  to  man.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  despair.  It 
does  not  belong  to  this  dispensation,  it  belongs  to  the  devil 
and  his  angels.  There  is  no  circumstance  in  which  we  can 
be  placed,  where  we  have  not  reason  to  hope ;  and  even 
where  nothing  can  be  done,  something  still  remains.  "  Stand 
still,"  like  the  Israelites  with  the  Egyptians  behind  and  the 
Red  Sea  before,  "  stand  still,  and  see  the  salvation  of  our 
God." 

Having  gathered  these  lessons,  let  me  notice  an  allusion 
that  seems  in  some  degree  a  contradiction.  It  is  said  that 
Abraham  "  offered  up  his  only  begotten  son,"  and  received 
him  from  the  dead  "  in  a  figure."  How  can  it  be  said  that 
Abraham  offered  up  Isaac,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  did 
not  ?  God  looks  upon  a  thing  as  done  when  it  is  intended 
bond  fide  to  be  done.  You  are  answerable  for  intending  to 
do  the  good ;  but  if  circumstances  of  God's  creation  render 
it  physically  impossible,  you  are  not  answerable  for  not 
doing  it ;  you  are  responsible  for  the  design  of  doing  a  thing, 
and  for  your  best  efforts  to  do  it.  And  hence  it  is  said, 
"  Since  it  was  in  his  heart  to  build  a  house."  So  that,  if 
there  be  a  willing  mind,  it  is  accepted  by  God.  David  said, 
"  I  will  confess  my  transgressions  unto  the  Lord,  and  thou 
forgavest  the  iniquity  of  my  sin  ; "  but  God  did  not  wait  for 
his  confession,  but  forgave  him  at  once.  Thus  God  takes 
the  purpose  for  the  act,  the  will  for  the  deed. 

And,  in  the  next  place,  this  special  instance  of  Abraham's 
faith  seems  to  have  rested  on  God's  power.  Of  Sara  it  is 
said,  "  Through  faith  she  received  strength  to  conceive  seed, 
and  was  delivered  of  a  child  when  she  was  past  age,  because 
she  judged  Him  faithful  who  had  promised."  Of  Abraham 
it  is  said,  "  Accounting  that  God  was  able  to  raise  him  up, 
even  from  the  dead."  Abraham  seems  to  have  rested  chiefly 
upon  God's  power.  But  these  two  things  are  the  pillars 
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that  sustain  the  promises  of  God,  —  his  truth  which  cannot 
li";  his  pou'cr  wliich  cannot  fail.  God  may  disturb  the 
course  of  creation;  he  may  arrest  the  sun  in  his  orbit;  he 
may  cause  the  earth  to  pause,  as  he  did  of  old,  in  its  daily 
march;  heaven  and  earth  may  pass  away,  but  one  jot  or 
tittle  of  his  word  shall  not  pass  away  till  all  be  fulfilled. 
The  monuments  of  creation  may  crash  and  fall  to  pieces; 
but  the  syllables  of  his  everlasting  promises  shall  endure  for 
ever.  The  mightiest  orb  that  God  has  made  may  be  con 
sumed  and  calcined  by  fire,  as  science  tells  us  orbs  have 
been  consumed  and  calcined  before  now,  but  the  least  jot 
that  God  has  promised  shall  not  fail.  To  use  a  manufac 
turing  phrase,  there  is  no  waste  in  God's  truth;  there  is  no 
dross  in  God's  promises.  We  are  very  apt  to  take  his 
promises,  and  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  waste,  a  great 
deal  of  course  to  be  cast  away.  It  is  not  so.  We  are  very- 
much  mistaken.  God's  syllables  are  just  as  necessary  to 
his  promises  as  the  most  eloquent  language  that  they  were 
ever  written  in.  And  if  we  thus  lean  upon  God's  power 
and  promises,  believing  that  wherever  there  is  a  promise  in 
the  Scriptures,  there  is  also  the  power  to  fulfil,  —  we  may 
cherish  the  consolatory  thought,  that  whatever  God  has 
committed  himself  to,  he  is  not  only  willing,  but  able  to 
perform.  Hence,  the  Apostle  Paul  speaks  of  the  exceeding 
greatness  of  his  power,  and  the  working  of  his  power,  and 
also,  "  I  can  do  all  things,  through  Christ  which  strength- 
eneth  me."  The  Sadducees  denied  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  because  they  knew  not  the  power  of  God.  Notwith 
standing  the  apostasy  of  the  Jews,  God  is  able  to  graft  them 
in.  Thus  we  have  abundant  reason  for  expecting  in  all 
their  fulness  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises  of  God;  for 
God's  truth  is  pledged,  and  his  power  is  adequate  to  make 
that  pledge  actual  and  real. 

Let  us  study   God,  and  let  us  rejoice  in  his  prn 
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Our  God  is  able  to  deliver  us.  Look  at  any  sphere  of  his 
power,  and  commit  the  keeping  of  your  souls  to  him.  You 
will  find  that  God's  creative  power,  his  providential  power, 
his  personal  power,  are  all  grounds  of  the  fulfilment  of  his 
promises.  Do  you  think  of  his  creative  power  :  commit  the 
keeping  of  your  souls  to  him  as  to  a  faithful  Creator.  Or 
of  his  providential  power  :  Hast  thou  not  known,  hast  thou 
not  heard,  that  the  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  world  fainteth 
not,  neither  is  weary  ?  There  is  no  fainting  in  his  arm,  no 
dimness  in  his  eye,  no  wrinkle  on  his  brow,  no  failure  of 
his  love,  or  power  and  omnipotence  to  save. 

Such  is  an  illustration  of  Abraham's  faith.  Have  we  faith 
at  all  analogous  to  this  ?  I  do  not  ask,  if  you  were  called 
upon  to  engage  in  some  dread  sacrifice  like  that  of  Abra 
ham,  could  you  do  it  ?  It  would  be  wrong  for  me  to  do  so. 
I  do  not  speak  of  an  age  when  martyrs  must  suffer,  and 
martyrs'  faith  only  can  triumph.  I  do  not  ask  you  whether 
you  could  die  as  martyrs.  When  God  wants  martyrs,  he  will 
give  martyr  spirits.  When  the  crisis  comes  that  needs  a 
hero,  the  hero  comes  upon  the  stage.  When  God  requires 
suffering  and  death  to  test  faith  and  give  him  glory,  the 
martyr  will  not  be  wanting,  thousands  will  come  at  the  bid 
ding  of  Him  who  can  make  these  stones  the  children  of 
Abraham.  But  I  ask,  Does  your  faith  lead  you  to  walk 
with  God?  Have  you  the  faith  that  accepts  the  promises 
of  God  ?  Have  you  the  faith  that  feels  more  the  least  word 
that  God  speaks,  than  the  loftiest  prospects  that  man  can 
point  out  ?  Do  you  live  by  faith  ?  and  if  you  live  by  it,  do 
not  doubt  that  you  will  die  in  faith. 


CHAPTER    X. 


THE    LORD    WILL    PROVIDE. 

"  Peace,  my  proud  aim, 

And  hush  the  wish  that  knows  not  what  it  asks ; 
Await  His  will  who  hath  appointed  this 
And  every  other  trial.     Be  that  will 
Done  now  as  ever.     For  thy  curious  search, 
And  unprepared  solicitude  to  gaze 
On  him  the  unrevealed  —  learn  hence,  instead, 
To  temper  highest  hope  with  humbleness. 
Pass  thy  noviciate  in  these  outer  courts, 
Till  rent  the  vail  —  no  longer  separating 
The  holiest  of  all;  as  erst  disclosing 
A  brighter  dispensation." 

"  And  Isaac  spake  unto  Abraham  his  father,  and  said,  My  father:  and  ho 
said,  Here  am  L,  my  son.  And  he  said,  Behold  the  fire  and  the  wood: 
but  where  is  the  lamb  for  a  burnt  offering?  "  — GEX.  xxii.  7. 

A  THOUGHT  that  strikes  us  as  needing  explanation, 
apparent  in  the  whole  patriarchal  economy,  is,  Why  this 
ceaseless  slaughter  of  innocent  and  inoffensive  lambs,  this 
pouring  out  of  blood  continually  upon  the  altars,  this  con 
suming  of  victims,  and  presenting  them  as  acceptable  offer 
ings  to  the  God  who  made  them?  Why  were  there  not 
offered  flowers,  fragrant  and  beautiful,  selected  from  earth's 
yet  unblighted  gardens  ?  why  not  some  sacrifice  less  painful 
in  its  nature,  more  picturesque  and  beautiful  in  character, 
than  this  slaughter  and  slu-dding  of  the  blood  of  goats,  and 
bullocks,  and  of  rains?  There  was  nothing  surely  at  all  pic 
torial  in  the  spectacle,  there  was  nothing  in  itself  that  would 
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make  men  prefer  it,  there  could  be  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
the  thing  that  could  make  the  God  that  made  these  crea 
tures,  benevolent  and  loving,  thus  satisfied  with  the  destruc 
tion  and  the  shedding  of  their  blood.  Some  great  moral 
lesson  must  be  in  it.  No  doubt  of  it :  all  outer  nature  is  but 
the  temple  wall,  covered  with  mysterious  hieroglyphics  to 
the  outward  eye,  but  legible  in  the  light  in  which  they  were 
written,  and  waiting  to  be  read  in  that  light  in  order  to 
teach  the  deepest  and  the  most  precious  lessons.  It  was 
intended,  as  far  as  we  can  gather  from  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  which  is  the  commentary  upon  the  five  books  of 
Moses,  and  especially  upon  that  of  Leviticus,  to  show  that  a 
great  quarrel  or  rupture,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  had 
taken  place  between  a  holy  God  and  the  sinful  and  rebel 
lious  creature.  All  things  were  altered  by  Adam's  sin. 
Paradise  was  closed  now  to  every  visitant,  and  its  fair  and 
fragrant  fields,  every  nook  of  which  could  once  present  an 
offering,  and  every  grove  of  which  could  furnish  a  hymn, 
was  now  fitted  to  give  acceptable  offerings  no  more  ;  an  alien 
element  had  been  admitted  in  man's  a&sociation  with  God, 
and  God's  companionship  with  him,  and  man  must  be  made 
to'feel  that  his  altered  relationship  needed  an  altered  wor 
ship,  and  that  there  was  some  great  and  unadjusted  dispute 
between  the  Holy  One  and  his  fallen  family,  that  must  be 
repaired  ere  man  could  walk  with  God,  or  God  could  hold 
communion  with  him  again.  These  victims  were  intended  to 
show  that  there  was  some  great  quarrel,  some  dispute  un- 
healed,  and  for  which  something  must  be  provided  in  order 
that  a  holy  God  might  look  with  complacency  upon  a  sinful 
creature.  But  there  was  more  than  this,  these  sacrificial  or 
painful  offerings  were  also  designed  to  teach  man  that  the 
cause  of  this  quarrel  was  sin,  and  that  the  consequence  of 
this  sin  unexpiated  was  death  with  all  its  issues.  One 
grand  object  was  to  show  them,  by  these  bleeding  sacrifices, 
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if  I  may  use  the  expression,  that  sin  Lad  entered,  that  death, 
the  consequence  of  sin,  and  its  shadow,  was  ever  near  it, 
and  that  as  long  as  there  was  sin  unexpiated,  so  long  there 
must  be  suffering,  its  necessary  penalty  —  in  other  words,  to 
t'-aeh  man  that  sin  and  suffering  were  like  sound  and  echo, 
cause  and  effect,  the  work  and  the  wages  —  "the  wages  of 
sin  is  death." 

It  was  intended,  no  less,  to  teach,  that  without  shedding 
of  blood  there  could  be  no  remission  of  sin.  We  are  told 
«  \j>ressly  by  Paul,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  the 
great  object  of  these  sacrifices  was  to  show  men  that 
without  bloodshedding,  —  and  the  blood  was  the  life, — 
without  some  death,  adequate  to  the' purpose,  there  could 
be  no  remission  of  sins.  This  great  lesson  was  legible  on 
every  altar,  learned  in  every  tent,  and  heard  in  every 
t'-inple  in  Israel.  Sin  now  cleaves  to  man,  inseparable 
from  him  as  his  own  immortality,  —  man  is  conscious  of  it. 
There  is  in  every  man's  heart  a  spring  of  dissatisfaction 
and  disquiet,  fed  constantly  by  sin,  casting  its  black  and 
irritating  waters  into  every  cistern  and  channel  of  his  soul, 
and  under  the  painful  sense  of  its  presence  every  a«re  has  fur 
nished  some  new  scheme  for  settling  this  quarrel,  for  ending 
sin,  I';;;-  drying  this  fountain,  and  all  have  successively  failed. 
The  demand  of  nature  has  been  for  a  settlement  of  this, 
quarrel,  the  cry  of  humanity  has  been  for  the  expiation  of  this 
sin,  but  no  wisdom  has  ever  devised,  and  no  experience  has 
ever  seen,  a  scheme  equal  to  the  exigency.  We  have  to  go 
to  revelation,  and  there  we  find  revealed,  what  man  in  his 
brightest  imaginings  never  discovered,  how  God  can  be  just 
while  he  justifies  them  that  believe  on  Jesus.  We  thus  see 
that  these  sacrifices  —  and  we  say  it  not  from  conjecture, 
but  by  the  commentary  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, — 
were  meant  to  show  that  there  was  a  quarrel  between  a, 
holy  God  and  man  —  "your  sins  have  separated  between 
14 
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me  and  you  ; "  and  secondly,  that  sin,  the  cause  of  the 
quarrel,  had  its  issue  and  its  fruit  in  death  temporal, 
spiritual,  and  eternal ;  and  lastly,  to  tell  man  that  without 
shedding  of  blood  there  could  be  no  remission  of  sin,  and 
that  blood,  something  more  precious,  better,  and  more  avail 
ing  than  any  thing  that  was  ever  poured  on  Jewish  altars 
or  attempted  in  Pagan  temples  ;  and  when  man  has  asked 
this  question  often,  and  from  the  depths  of  his  heart,  How 
shall  I  be  just  before  God;  how  shall  my  sins  be  forgiven? 
he  has  been  constrained  to  add,  like  Isaac,  "  Here  is  the 
fire  and  the  wood,  but  where  shall  I  find  a  lamb  adequate 
for  so  stupendous  and  awful  a  sacrifice  ?  There  have  been 
awakened  heathens,  who  have  asked  from  the  very  depths 
of  their  burdened  hearts,  "  Will  it  be  well  with  me  and 
mine  when  time  shall  be  no  more  ?  "  They  had  found  the 
wood,  and  they  had  kindled  the  fire,  but  they  had  never 
discovered  a  lamb  that  was  sufficient  for  the  sacrifice. 
They  have  asked,  Will  thousands  of  rivers  of  oil  do  ?  Will 
thousands  of  rams  offered  do  ?  Will  the  first-born  of  my 
body,  slain  for  the  sin  of  my  soul,  do  ?  Will  floods  of 
tears  daily  wept,  cancel  my  transgressions  ?  Will  flame  on 
earthly  altar,  or  fire  in  future  scenes  of  suffering,  calcine 
my  sin,  and  cleanse  me  from  my  transgressions  ?  Here  is 
the  fire,  and  in  this  fire  either  a  victim  must  suffer,  or  I 
must  suffer ;  and  here  is  the  sin,  the  ceaseless  fuel  of  that 
unquenchable  fire,  but  human  nature  still  cries  from  its 
recesses,  where  is  there  a  lamb  for  a  sacrifice  ?  How  shall 
I  be  just  before  God,  and  God  just  while  he  justifies  me? 
Isaac  personated  all  humanity  when  he  said,  "  Here  is  the 
fire,  and  here  is  the  wood  "  —  here  is  punishment,  and  here 
is  sin,  its  fuel,  "but  where  is  the  victim"  —  shall  it  be 
myself?  or  shall  it  be  a  sacrifice  adequate  to  the  redemp 
tion  of  me,  and  the  salvation  of  all  that  will  ?  Revelation 
answers  beautifully  through  the  lips  of  Abraham,  what  it 
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tfl   through   its   tlioiisainl  oracles,  "-My   son,  God   will 
provide  himself'  a  la:a;»." 

This  great  promise  which  Abraham  gave  utterance  to 
::t  the  repetition  of  one  much  older  than  Abraham. 
Amidst  the  gathering  clouds  of  Paradise,  when  it  had  lost 
its  morning  splendor,  from  a  rock  rent  by  the  earthquake, 
tlif  onlv  pulpit,  and  through  the  tainted  air,  its  vehicle,  ( iod 
spake,  and  gave  the  promise  that  Abraham  repeated  in 
varying  terms,  but  the  same  in  substance,  "  The  woman's 
seed  ,<!uill  bruise  the  serpent's  head."  After  Abraham  had 
uttered  this  promise,  it  was  portrayed  in  more  or  less  expli 
cable  shadows  upon  the  walls,  the  altars  of  the  ancient 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  within  the  tents  of  venerable 
patriarchs*  The  Paschal  lamb  was  the  foreshadow  of  it ; 
the  morning  and  the  evening  sacrifice,  and  the  varied  rites 
of  Levi,  all  were  unspent  echoes  of  the  promise  in  Para 
dise,  repeated  by  Abraham  on  Mount  Moriah ;  and  at  last 
prophets  took  up  the  strain  that  patriarchs  attempted,  and 
one  prophet,  who  saw  clearer  and  further,  and  comprehended 
better  than  others,  said,  "  He  is  brought  as  a  lamb  to  the 
slaughter,  and  as  a  sheep  before  her  shearers  is  dumb,  so 
he  opened  not  his  mouth."  And  at  length  prophecy  swells 
into  history,  Abraham  into  Isaiah,  Isaiah  into  the  Baptist, 
who  proclaims  in  the  desert  God's  promise,  that  he  would 
provide  a  Lamb,  to  be  now  ready  to  be  fulfilled,  when  lie 
said  in  those  beautiful  accents,  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  (MM!, 
which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world."  Look  to  Jesus, 
and  learn  how  true  was  the  promise  made  four  thousand 
years  ago,  "My  son,  God  will  provide  a  lamb  for  a  burnt 
oilering."  The  aged  Simeon  —  and  I  think  here  is  the  most 
beautiful  allusion  of  all  —  comes  into  the  temple,  and  when 
he  Beea  this  Lamb,  it  is  plain  from  the  language  he  employs, 
that  in  his  memory  the  prophecy  of  Abraham  was  lingering, 
and  looked  to,  and  expected  to  be  fulfilled,  "Lord,  now 
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lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  according  to  thy 
word.  For  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation,  which  thou 
hast  prepared"  or,  "  which  thou  hast  provided"  —  "  My  son, 
God  will  provide  a  lamb,"  and  now,  says  Simeon,  this  prom 
ise  which  I  have  looked  forward  to,  as  uttered  a  thousand 
years  ago,  is  now  realized,  and  I  have  seen  the  Lamb  pro 
vided  to  be  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  and  to  be  the 
glory  of  his  people  Israel.  And  again,  John  attests  the 
truth  of  the  promise  that  Abraham  uttered  when  he  says, 
"  God,"  that  is,  the  Father,  "  so  loved  the  world  that  he 
gave,"  plainly  as  a  sacrifice,  "his  only  begotten  Son," 
("  take  now  thy  son,  thine  only  son  Isaac,")  "  that  whoso 
ever  believeth  in  him  might  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
life." 

Abraham  spoke  this,  not  of  himself,  but  as  he  was  moved 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  and  therefore  truly  he  promised, 
"  My  son,  God  will  provide  himself  a  lamb."  On  that  very 
Mount  Moriah,  of  which  Calvary  was  one  of  the  pinnacles 
or  swelling  heights  —  and  in  the  fulness  of  the  times  — 
"jehovah-jireh"  "  the  Lord  will  provide,"  was  made  actual 
Jesus  expired  upon  the  cross,  giving  as  his  Amen  to  this 
promise,  "It  is  finished;"  we  have  now  the  Lamb  slain 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  trusting  in  whom,  and  for 
whose  sake,  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood,  even 
the  forgiveness  of  sin.  And  when  we  pass  on  to  the  apos 
tles  themselves,  we  find  that  they  were  so  struck  with  this 
magnificent  providence,  that  they  often  and  evidently  allude 
to  it.  There  is  in  all  the  New  Testament  an  Abrahamic 
tinge,  the  undertone  of  Abraham's  promise  ringing  through 
every  statement  of  the  apostles  and  the  evangelists,  and  the 
great  fact  of  our  being  the  children  of  Abraham  j  and  Abra 
ham  our  father,  is  constantly  dwelt  upon  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Galatians,  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  even  in  the 
Apocalypse  itself.  Hence  Paul  enys,  "  He  that  spared  not 
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his  own  Son,"  (that  word  "spared  not"  is  clearly  allusive  to 
tin-  surrender  of  Isaac,)  ''how  shall  he  not  with  him  also 
freely  give  us  all  things?"  And  when  he  exclaims  again, 
MVho  shall  lay  any  thing  to  the  charge  of  God's  elect  ?" 
Not  God,  for  "it  is  God  that  justifieth.  Who  is  he  that 
condemneth?"  Not  Christ.  "It  is  Christ  that  died,  yea 
rather,  that  is  risen  again,  who  is  even  at  the  right  hand  of 
God,  who  also  maketh  intercession  for  us."  It  was  as  the 
expression  and  provision  of  God's  love  that  Jesus  died. 
Jesus  suffered,  for  God  was  holy.  Jesus  suffered  for  us,  for 
sin  was  evil.  The  death  of  Jesus  was  not  the  procuring 
cause  of  God's  love,  but  it  was  the  procuring  cause  of  the 
holy  and  the  righteous  exercise  of  that  love  which  always 
was.  Love  would  not  transgress  the  law,  law  would  not 
consent  to  the  egress  of  love.  Jesus,  the  Lamb  slain,  recon 
ciled  law  to  love,  and  love  to  law,  and  thus  God  is  just  while 
he  justifies  them  that  believe  on  Jesus.  At  a  communion 
table,  we  refer  back  to  the  promise  or  the  prophecy  made 
by  Abraham,  "  God  will  provide  himself  a  lamb."  The 
Paschal  feast,  at  which  the  Israelites  sat,  said,  "  God  will 
provide  a  Lamb ; "  —  the  communion  table,  to  which  we 
come,  says,  "  God  has  provided  a  Lamb."  The  Paschal 
feast  was  the  prophecy,  the  communion  supper  is  the  history. 
A  prop'het  is  at  the  one,  an  evangelist  is  at  the  other,  but 
the  same  Christ,  the  Lamb  of  God,  the  Sacrifice,  is  present 
at  both.  The  Israelite  seated  at  the  Paschal  feast  looked 
down  the  deepening  channels  of  prophecy,  and  saw  the  dim 
twilight  in  which  he  sat  brightening  into  a  glorious  sunrise, 
and  like  Abraham,  he  rejoiced  while  he  saw  Christ's  day ; 
the,  modern  Christian,  at  the  communion  table,  looks  along 
the  retrospective  lines  of  a  revelation  that  he  holds  in  his 
hand-,  ai  -  thsemanc,  and  Calvary,  and  the  cross,  and 

h'-ars,  "  It  is  finished,"  and  rejoices  that  his  eyes  see,  and  that 
his  cars  hear,  that  irreat  salvation  which  God  has  provided 
14* 
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"  before  the  face  of  all  people,"  to  be  "  a  light  to  lighten 
the  Gentiles,  and  to  be  the  glory  of"  his  "people  Israel." 
The  Moriah  of  the  patriarch  is  the  Calvary  of  the  evange 
list  ;  the  preface  of  the  patriarch  finds  its  grand  peroration 
in  the  language  of  the  Apocalyptic  jubilee.  They  that  said 
with  stammering  lips  on  Mount  Moriah,  "  God  will  provide 
a  lamb,"  are  now  amid  the  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand 
on  Mount  Sion,  with  harps  in  their  hands,  and  golden 
circlets  around  their  brows,  and  they  sing,  while  they  see 
the  fulfilment  of  the  promise,  "  Worthy  is  the  Lamb,"  that 
Abraham  said  God  will  provide,  that  the  Baptist  said  was 
present,  that  Simeon  took  in  his  arms,  and  was  ready  to 
depart  after  having  seen  —  worthy  is  the  Lamb  slain,  "  to 
receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and  strength,  and 
honor,  and  glory,  and  blessing.  Thou  wast  slain,  and  hasl 
redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy  blood  out  of  every  kindred,  and 
tongue,  and  people,  and  nation." 

We  have  seen  the  historic  fulfilment  of  the  promise  rnad< 
by  Abraham,  "  God  will  provide  a  lamb"  —  we  have  seei 
prophets  take  up  the  strain  and  repeat  it,  we  have  seei! 
John  the  Baptist  point  to  its  fulfilment,  we  have  seen  apos 
ties  preach  it,  and  evangelists  record  it ;  and  Christians  af 
every  communion  table  set  to  their  seal,  that  what  God 
promised  he  has  actually  performed.  Christ  was  reVealed 
to  Abraham  just  as  truly  as  he  is  revealed  to  us.  There  is 
the  Gospel  according  to  Levi' just  as  there  is  the  Gospel 
according  to  St.  Matthew  —  the  form  varied,  the  substance 
was  the  same.  The  stars  of  the  morning  of  Levi  have 
become  the  noonday  of  Christians  now,  but  the  light  of  the 
stars  was  from  the  same  Sun ;  only  in  Levi's  days  he  was 
below  the  horizon,  in  our  days  he  is  above  the  horizon,  and 
in  millennial  days  he  will  be  in  his  noon,  when  there  shall 
be  no  shadow,  and  all  will  be  everlasting  light.  But  the 
same  gospel  that  is  preached  to  us  was  preached  to  Adam, 
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and  preached   by  Abraham  on  Mount  Moriah,  and  pro 
claimed  l>y  prophets,  and  recorded  by  evangelists. 

No  Christian  worship  anywhere  is  sufficient  without  the 
great,  the  regulating,  the  central  truth,  Christ  the  Lamb 
slain  and  sacrificed  for  us.  You  may  say  what  Isaac  said, 
of  many  a  form  of  worship,  "  Here  is  wood,  and  here  is 
fire,"  the  materials,  "but  where  is  the  lamb  for  a  sacrifice?" 
Here  are  altars  of  stone,  shrines  of  beaten  gold,  the  em 
broidery  of  the  world,  crucifixes,  candelabra,  intonings, 
genuflexions,  "  the  wood  and  the  fire,"  but  where  have  they 
laid  my  Lord?  Where  is  Christ  and  him  crucified?  Where 
is  that  which  is  the  very  life,  the  core,  the  substance,  the 
cohesion  of  Christianity,  Christ  the  Lamb  for  a  sacrifice. 
Or,  again,  it  may  be  said  of  others,  Here  is  exquisite  illus 
tration,  beautiful  reasoning,  fine  poetry,  pure  morality,  but 
where  is  the  Lamb  ?  where  is  the  Sacrifice  ?  where  is  that 
without  which  Christianity  is  vapid,  the  law  an  impossibility, 
and  revelation  only  despair  ?  Take  away  the  doctrine  of 
atonement  from  Christianity,  and  it  is  not  worth  having.  I 
do  not  need  a  clearer  revelation  of  what  I  should  do,  than 
that  which  I  have  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  in  its  echo  in  my 
own  conscience  ;  but  what  I  need,  and  without  which  I  have 
wood  and  fire  but  no  sacrifice,  is  to  be  healed,  to  be  quick 
ened,  to  see  how  God  can  be  just,  to  go  near  to  him  and 
feel  that  he  is  still  my  Father  in  spite  of  my  sin,  because 
of  that  Atonement  made,  in  and  through  which  he  can  blot 
out  all  my  sins,  and  justify  me  from  all  my  trangressions. 
AVhen  Andrew  Fuller  was  asked  by  Ryland  to  write  a  sys 
tem  of  theology,  he  said,  "  I  wish  to  begin  with  the  centre 
of  Christianity,  the  doctrine  of  the  cross,  and  to  work 
around  it,  or  what  may  be  called  the  heart  of  Christianity, 
and  to  trace  it  through  its  principal  veins  or  arteries,  both 
in  doctrine  and  in  j»;:'.<-!ire."  Communions  without  Christ, 
however  old,  sermons  without  the  gospel,  however  eloquent, 
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churches,  however  beautiful,  ceremony,  ritual,  rite,  however 
impressive,  without  this,  or  depressing  or  concealing  this, 
are  the  wood  and  the  fire,  the  fuel  and  the  flame,  the  sin 
and  the  penalty,  but  where  is  the  Lamb  for  a  sacrifice? 
This  Lamb  was  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  and 
was  the  hope  and  the  trust  of  Abraham  as  of  us. 

Behold  here  the  faithfulness  of  God.  What  he  promised 
he  has  provided.  This  was  his  reiterated  promise,  not  one 
jot  or  tittle  has  dropped  out  of  it,  it  is  all  in  Christ,  finished, 
complete,  and  done.  Paul  argues  this  way  — "  He  that 
spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all, 
how  shall  he  not  with  him  also  freely  give  us  all  things  ?  " 
That  is,  He  that  had  love  and  power  to  give  the  greatest 
and  the  least  possible  thing,  how  much  more  may  we  not 
expect  that  he  will  give  the  less  and  more  easy  thing  ?  And 
may  we  not  apply  to  his  promise  what  Paul  has  applied 
to  his  acts  —  he  that  made  a  glorious  promise,  and  ful 
filled  it  in  the  exercise  of  great  power,  may  we  not  be  sure 
that,  if  he  has  made  lesser  promises,  needing  lesser  power, 
he  will  be  true  to  these  ?  As  sure  as  God  has  promised,  so 
sure  will  he  act  upon  his  promise  as  if  it  were  already  done. 
This  was  the  way  in  which  the  ancient  patriarchs  and 
prophets  lived;  they  took  a  promise  and  treated  it  as  a 
fact,  and  were  happy ;  and  we  may  take  a  promise  still,  and 
regard  it  as* a  fact,  and  be  happy  too,  sure  of  this,  that  the 
least  promise  of  God  is  stronger,  more  worthy  of  your  con 
fidence,  than  the  strongest  pillar  that  hands  can  raise,  or 
the  firmest  foundation  that  man  can  lay  ;  and  yet  it  will  be 
a  very  great  sin  surely,  and  a  ground  of  very  great  respon 
sibility  to  us,  if  these  patriarchs,  in  the  dim  twilight  of 
Christianity,  could  take  a  promise  and  lay  the  stress  of 
their  hopes  and  happiness  upon  it,  as  if  it  were  a  fact ;  and 
if  it  should  be  found  that  we,  who  have  actual  fulfilments 
recorded  in  the  same  Book,  hesitate  to  lay  the  stress  and 
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pressure  of  our  hopes  and  prospects  upon  promises  still 
there  also.  That  tendency  that  we  till  have  to  suspect,  to 
doubt,  to  he-itate,  or  to  explain  away  God's  promises,  is 
most  grievous  and  offensive  to  him.  It  is  not  the  humble 
man  that  says,  Oh,  this  promise  is  too  grand  for  me,  I  dare 
not  accept  it ;  but  he  who  says,  That  promise  is  not  too 
irreat  for  God,  and  therefore  I  accept  it,  and  will  lean  upon 
it.  And  hence,  whatever  God  bids  you  do,  with  his  prom- 
ige  that  he  will  keep  you  in  doing  it,  do  not  refuse.  Many 
people  say,  I  would  go  to  the  Lord's  table,  but  when  I  retire 
from  it,  I  fear  I  shall  not  act  with  consistency.  This  is  not 
your  business ;  your  concern  is  to  do  what  God  bids  you, 
and  then  to  go  out  into  the  world  in  the  strength  of  Him 
who  has  sent  you  into  warfare,  and  be  sure  that  if  you  keep 
close  to  him,  he  will  keep  close  to  you,  and  that  if  you  plead 
his  promises  in  prayer,  he  will  send  down  those  promises  in 
performance.  Implicit  confidence  in  God  is  the  grand 
directory  of  human  life,  the  great  guarantee  of  progress, 
happiness,  and  peace. 

In  this  beautiful  provision,  as  well  as  in  the  promise 
itself,  we  see  the  love  of  God,  a  theme  some  think  hack 
neyed,  yet  none  ever  fully  fathom  or  exhaust.  He  so  loved 
us  —  that  is  Abrahamic  language,  that  he  gave,  not  his  son 
Isaac,  but  his  only  begotten  Son.  What  that  relationship 
U,  I  know  not;  all  it  seems  to  convey  is,  that  what  a  father 
would  have  felt  in  giving  up  an  only  son,  a  son  of  promise, 
a  on  for  whom  he  had  suffered  much,  and  about  whom  he 
had  hoped  yet  more,  is  set  forth  as  an  approximate  measure 
of  God's  love  in  giving  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whoso 
ever  beli'-veth  on  him  might  not  perish.  It  is  meant  to 
teach,  that  there  was  nothing  except  the  breach  of  his  o\vn 
law,  and  the  di.- honor  of  his  own  nature,  that  God  would 
not  <!<>  to  >ave  .-inner:*;  that  if*any  thing  was  possible  in  the 
universe  that  would  save  lost  humanity,  God  would  do  it, 
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provided  it  involved  no  compromise  of  his  character,  and 
left  no  stain  upon  his  spotless  holiness  and  great  perfections. 
It  was  his  love  to  us  that  gave  Christ  for  us ;  and  the  reason 
of  the  gift  of  Christ  for  us  was  not  to  increase  his  love  to 
us,  but  to  make  a  medium  through  and  by  which  it  can  con 
sistently  reach  us.  And  now  God's  love,  here  manifested, 
can  lighten  upon  us  in  perfect  consistency  with  all  that  God 
is,  and  all  that  God  has  said.  Love  is  law,  and  law  now  is 
love.  The  law  is  the  expression  of  love,  and  Christ  is  the 
gift  of  love,  and  that  gift  and  that  expression  are  now  in 
harmony  in  the  forgiveness  of  the  greatest  sinner  that  be 
lieves,  and  trusts  in  Jesus. 

Who  are  the  objects  of  this  love,  who  are  the  subjects  of 
this  provision  ?  «  God  will  provide  himself  a  lamb  ; "  the 
language  of  the  Baptist  is,  «  Behold  the  Lamb,"  and  Sime 
on's,  I  «  have  seen  thy  salvation,  which  thou  hast  prepared 
before  the  face  of  all  people."  For  whom  is  it  ?  If  it  were 
so  peculiarly  for  a  little  section  or  fragment  of  humanity, 
that  no  one  else  is  bidden  or  invited,  then  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel  would  be  a  very  painful  and  a  very  awful  thing ; 
but  I  understand  it  is,  «  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he 
gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  "  —  it  does  not 
say  that  if  he  be  elect  he  may  believe  — I  believe  in  elec-  > 
tion,  but  it  has  its  own  place,  and  to  take  it  out  of  its  own 
place  is  to  mingle  and  confuse  the  revelation  of  God.  The 
provision  of  the  gospel  is  whosoever.  Those  narrow  distinc 
tions  that  we  think  so  great,  are  no  more  regarded  by  God 
in  the  great  provision  of  his  love,  than  the  sand  ridges 
before  the  first  waves  of  the  advancing  tide ;  the  greatest 
prince  and  the  meanest  beggar,  in  the  matter  of  ruin  and 
recovery,  are  on  a  level  in  the  sight  of  God ;  and  whatever 
be  the  walls  of  sect,  system,  or  party,  whatever  be  the  dis 
tinctions  of  caste,  clime,  age,  and  country,  all  are  over 
flowed  and  disregarded  by  the  spring-tide  of  love.  In  this 
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iimu IT  and  for  this  purpose,  the  salvation  of  man's  precious 
soul,  there  is  not  a  downtrodden  and  oppressed  one  in  the 
darkest  :ind  the  dampest  cellar  for  whom  the  Lamb  was  not 
provided,  there  is  not  a  thoughtless  and  a  reckless  one, 
living  without  God,  and  without  Christ,  and  without  hope, 
for  whom  the  Lamb  was  not  provided;  and  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  that  downtrodden,  or  that  degraded,  and  lost, 
and  ruined  sinner,  having  instant  peace  and  joy,  except  that 
he  thinks  that  this  provision  is  too  grand  to  be  true,  too  great 
to  l>e  believed.  If  God  would  bid  you  do  some  great  thing, 
yon  would  soon  do  it;  but  if  he-  say,  Wash  and  be  clean, 
.Believe  and  live,  then  there  is  the  difficulty  you  cannot  get 
over;  and  yet,  when  we  read  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  I 
lind  a  desperate  criminal,  who  had  beaten  the  innocent,  and 
all  but  murdered  the  saints  of  God,  was  so  stunned  by  feel 
ing  the  cracking  wall  and  the  vibrating  earth,  that  he  took 
his  sword  in  his  hand  to  destroy  himself,  but,  arrested  by 
his  victims,  he  cried,  "Sirs,  what  shall  I  do  to  be  saved?" 
Now,  what  was  the  answer  ?  "  Believe,  have  confidence  in 
the  Lamb  provided,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  What  was  the 
result?  Did  he  say,  "  Oh,  it  is  too  good,  I  dare  not ?"  or 
did  he  say,  "I  will  tarry  awhile ?"  or  did  he  go  forth  weep 
ing,  desponding,  always  doubting,  living  in  fear  and  bondage 
all  his  life  long  ?  It  was  all  the  reverse,  he  went  and  was 
bapti/ed  with  all  his  house,  and  he  rejoiced  that  very  hour 
—  he  rejoiced  and  was  happy.  The  gospel  does  not  grow 
old;  the  humanity  of  the  greatest  saint  and  the  humanity 
of  that  greatest  criminal  in  the  jail  of  Philippi  is  in  its 
groundwork  the  same  ;  and  the  gospel  that  gave  him  pardon, 
and  awakened  instant  joy,  is  the  same  gospel.  Did  that 
jailer  go  forth,  and  afterwards  say,  "Now  I  may  live  a-  I 
like,  —  because  grace  has  so  abounded?"  I  ought  to  add, 
I  dare  say  he  H\ed  as  he  liked,  but  his  liking  was  afterwards 
what  it  was  not  before,  for  the  law  that  was  in  his  members 
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before  was  now  superseded,  and  brought  under,  by  the  new 
law  of  love  that  was  in  his  heart,  and  he  loved  the  law  that 
he  once  hated,  and  he  lived  as  he  liked,  but  his  liking  was 
the  will  and  the  love  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  So  in  our 
case,  the  man  who  has  tasted  this  love,  and  come  under  its 
power  and  attraction,  will  live  justly,  soberly,  and  right 
eously.  To  men  who  are  living  unconverted  and  unchanged, 
I  need  not  state  this,  —  they  cannot  understand  it ;  and  to 
men  who  are  converted  I  need  not  explain  it,  for  they  under 
stand  it  perfectly.  But  those  who  are  unconverted,  who 
may  be  baptized  and  communicants,  but  whose  hearts  are 
not  changed,  when  we  tell  them  what  the  gospel  records,  say, 
Ah,  I  should  like  to  have  peace  with  God,  I  should  like  to 
have  the  life  of  the  gospel,  but  how  can  I  surrender  that 
pleasure,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  the  pride  of  life,  the  love  of 
the  world  ?  All  this  reasoning  is  wrong,  it  is  absurd,  because 
you  are  on  the  old  ground,  and  in  the  old  light,  trying  to 
calculate  how  you  can  fulfil  new  duties,  which  are  on  a  new 
ground,  and  in  a  new  light,  and  under  new  circumstances : 
you  cannot  understand  in  your  present  state  what  you  will 
be  in  your  other  state ;  and  therefore,  the  right  course  is, 
with  singleness  of  purpose  and  with  simplicity  of  heart,  to 
lay  the  hand  of  faith  upon  the  head  of  this  Lamb  slain  upon 
Mount  Moriah,  and  to  depart  justified  by  faith  that  is  in 
Christ  Jesus.  It  is  then  for  all  that  will  that  the  gospel  has 
provided  a  perfect  sacrifice. 

As  it  was  provided  by  God,  it  was  provided  for  his  glory. 
Man  never  dreamt  of  the  provision,  human  genius  never 
struck  out  the  least  idea  of  it.  We  are  so  accustomed  to 
read  it,  to  hear  it,  and  to  think  of  it,  that  it  appears  to  us 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world.  So  it  is  ;  but  the  most 
brilliant  discoveries,  that  have  made  the  discoverers  immor 
tal,  before  they  were  known  were  never  dreamt  of,  but  after 
they  were  revealed,  they  seemed  so  simple  and  so  natural, 
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that  we  wonder  how  it  could  have   hern  otherwise,  or  ho\v 
men  could  miss  knowing  them.     The  great  law  of  gravita 
tion    was    long    secret,    and    nature    as    understood   was   all 
confusion,  till  Sir  Isaac  Xewton  saw  an  apple  drop  from  a 
tree,  and  his  mind  instantly  seixed  the  thought  that  the  law 
of  gravitation  was  the  harmony  of  wbrlds  ;  but  it  appears 
so  natural  that  the  orbs  should  gravitate  to  the  sun,  thai  we 
wonder   people  did  not  discover  it  before.     The    gre 
disco-,  ery  always  seems  most  natural  after  it  is  made;  the 
grand  revelation  of  the  gospel  seems  to  us  the  most  natural 
of   all  things,    and    yet    it  is    so  deep,  so  lofty,  so    broad, 
so  unsearchable,  that  none  ever  dreamt  of  it,  none  could 
discover  it.     God  provided  a  Lamb,  and  none  else  lu-ides. 
And  as  God  had  the  glory  in  giving  it,  God  will  have  all 
the  glory  that  results  from  it.     Not  one  swelling  thought  in 
the  bosom  of  the  redeemed,  not  one  note  in  the  compass  of 
their  songs,  not  one  moment  in  the  rounding  ages  of  eternity, 
will  be  without  this  first,  this  last,  this  all  and  in  all,  God's 
provision'  of  a  Lamb.     And  hence,  in  reading  the  Apoca 
lypse,  how  constantly  do  we  see  the  Lamb  upon  the  throne ; 
and  hear  the  elders  singing,  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that 
slain,  and  the  redeemed  saying,  "Thou  hast  redeemed  us  to 
God  by  thy  blood  out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and 
people,    and    nation!"      Salvation,    that    occupies    Midi    a 
miserable  nook  in  the  human  heart  below,  will  overflow  and 
dilate  all  hearts  in  the  realms  of  glory,  and  be  the  burden 
of  every  song,  the  coloring  of  every  object,  the  very  pulse 
in  every  heart,  the  life  that  we  live,  the  life  of  the  Son  of 
God,  who  loved  us,  and  gave  himself  for  us.     God  had  all 
the  glory  of  giving,   God   will   have   all   the   glory   of  the 
result.     The   water   will    rise    to    the    level   from   which   it 
came;  the  impulse  will  carry  to  the  object  where  it  had  its 
origin;  and   as    God   in  his  love   gave  all,  so   God  in  his 
sovereignty  will  receive  the  glory  of  all. 
15 
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"  And  often  from  that  other  world  on  this 

Some  gleams  from  great  souls  gone  before  may  shine, 
To  shed  on  straggling  hearts  a  clearer  bliss, 
And  clothe  the  truth  with  lustre  more  divine." 

"These  all  died  in  faith,  not  having  received  the  promises,  but  having 
seen  them  afar  off,  and  were  persuaded  of  them,  and  embraced  them, 
and  confessed  that  they  were  strangers  and  pilgrims  on  the  earth."  — 
HEBREWS  xi.  13. 

THE  words  of  St.  Paul  are  a  just  and  appropriate 
epitaph  upon  the  tombstone  on  the  grave  of  Mamre,  that 
covers  the  dust  of  the  sainted  Sarah.  I  refer  especially  to 
her  when  I  speak  of  those  who  died  in  faith,  "  not  having 
received  the  promises,  but  having  seen  them  afar  off,  and 
were  persuaded  of  them,  and  embraced  them,  and  con 
fessed  that  they  were  strangers  and  pilgrims  on  the  earth." 
Sarah  was  a  princess,  and  yet  she  confessed  that  she  was  a 
pilgrim.  It  is  not  the  pilgrim's  robe  that  constitutes  a 
pilgrim,  but  the  pilgrim  heart.  A  lowly  heart  may  beat 
beneath  royal  ^purple,  and  a  proud  heart  may  beat  under 
beggar's  rags.  It  is  not  the  robe  that  makes  the  man,  it  is 
but  the  outer  shell;  it  is  what  the  man  is,  not  what  he 
wears,  that  distinguishes  him  before  God. 

The  llth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  I  have 
elsewhere  called  the  roll  call  of  the  sainted  dead.  I  have 
stated  on  a  previous  occasion  that  when  a  distinguished 
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French  commander  fell  in  battle,  the  regiment  ho  beloi: 
to  wen-  so  devoted  lo  him,  and  so  reverential  to  his  memory, 
that  when  tin-  regimental  roll  was  called  every  day,  his 
name  wu<  uttered  with  the  test,  while  u  comrade  answered 
lor  him  in  these  words,  "Dead  upon  the  field  "--they 
would  not  let  his  memory  die.  This  is  the  roll  call  of  the, 
illustrious  dead,  who  bravely  fought  and  nobly  fell.  In  spi- 
ration  will  not  let  them  die  —  being  dead  they  yet  speak. 
Amon:.;  these  I  number  Sarah,  for  females  have  been  heroes 
as  well  as  men.  There  were  women  amid  the  saints  of  old., 
not  the  least  steadfast  or  heroic,  because  their  heroism  and 
their  sainted  sufferings  were  in  the  secret  and  silent  and 
sequestered  places  of  the  earth.  There  are  martyrs  where 
no  fagots  have  been  gathered  and  where  no  fires  have; 
blazed.  In  some  states  of  society,  the  intensest  martyrdom 
has  been  suffered  in  drawing-rooms,  or  in  scenes  far  more 
retired  and  secluded  than  these.  It  requires  not  much 
courage  to  suffer  when  the  whole  world,  like  a  vast  amphi 
theatre,  is  the  spectator  of  the  martyr;  but  it  needs  indeed 
the  God  to  suffer  unseen,  and  be  silent.  Sarah 

was  one  of  those  whose  sufferings  were  not  the  less  that 
they  \\(  re  not  seen;  and  in  the  noble  army  of  martyrs  will 
be  found  many  a  martyr  no  earthly  martyrology  records, 
and  no  trumpet  of  fame  sounds.  But  there  is  an  eye  upon 
us  wherever  we  are.  God  sees  the  thought  of  sacriJice 
where  there  is  no  scope  for  making  that  B',  .:nd  hears 

the  heating  of  the  heart  where  there  is  no  ostensible  evi- 

•o  of  real  and  thorough  Christianity. 

Since  Adam's  fall  there  is  one  continuous  close  to  every 
biography,  "he  died."  "Sarah  died  in  Kirjath-arba;  the 
same  is  Hebron  in  the  land  of  Canaan  :  and  Abraham  came 
to  mourn  for  her."  Death,  we  have  already  remarked,  is 
not  a  natural  thing,  frequent  as  it  is;  there  is  nothing  in 
the  whole  univeive  of  ood  so  unnatural,  so  monstrous,  SO 
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shocking  as  death.  That  this  exquisite  casket  should  be 
reduced  to  such  a  ruin  that  those  that  survive  should  be 
compelled  to  bury  it  out  of  sight  —  that  this  beautiful 
house,  so  minutely  chiselled,  so  magnificently  conceived, 
only  second  to  the  grand  tenant  that  lives  in  it,  should  be 
reduced  to  such  a  mass  of  ruin  that  we  must  take  and  hide 
it  in  the  earth,  unable  to  gaze  longer  —  oh,  it  was  never 
meant  to  be  so,  it  was  not  God's  mind  that  rt  should  be  so ; 
something  has  happened,  explain  it  how  we  like,  and  by 
what  process  we  like,  that  has  made  death  to  pass  upon  all 
men.  The  Bible  tells  us  trumpet-tongued  in  every  page, 
that  it  is  sin.  Sin  is  the  poison  that  vitiates  and  disorgan 
izes  all,  the  deadly  element  of  ruin  that  has  crept  into 
every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  human  frame,  and  com 
menced  decay ;  and  only  when  sin  shall  be  expunged  from 
our  economy,  shall  man  be  a  stranger  to  death,  and  death  a 
stranger  to  him ;  but  at  present  it  must  be  recorded  of  every 
man,  of  every  Sarah  as  well  as  of  every  Abraham,  "  they 
died."  The  mournful  procession  of  the  dead  is  seen  every 
day  in  every  street.  In  this  great  metropolis  of  ours,  we 
meet  on  Sabbath  morning  at  eleven,  we  part  before  one,  but 
during  that  time,  within  eight  miles  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral, 
not  less  than  six  or  ten  immortal  souls  have  gone  into  the 
presence  of  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ  —  upwards  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  or  nearly  two  hundred,  die  per  day 
in  this  great  city.  Death  is  become  the  common  thing; 
and  when  I  think  of  the  frail  vessels  in  which  the  tides 
of  life  continually  ebb  and  flow,  when  I  think  of  the  delicacy 
of  that  structure  in  which  we  live  and  move,  and  that  there 
is  but  a  beating,  faltering,  hesitating  pulse  between  me  and 
death,  if  I  did  not  feel  that  there  is  a  God  superintending, 
controlling,  watching  over  all,  I  should  feel  in  jeopardy 
every  moment  of  my  life.  The  ceaseless  procession  of  the 
dead  is  every  day  witnessed  in  every  city.  Some  die  in 
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tli'-ir  homes,  amid  tlio  sympathies  of  friends,  some  in  strange, 
like  the  devoted  military  missionaries  to  Patagonia; 
some  again  on  buttle  lields.  and  pome  on  the  bosom  of  the 
unsounded  sra —  there  are  various  exits  by  which  this 
Ceaseless  em-rent  rushes  out,  but  it  is  written  of  all,  "All 
bave  >i:me<l,  death,  the  sentence,  lias  passed  upon  all,  and 
all  must  die." 

Mu-t  men  die  as  they  live.  It  is  not  true  that  life  may 
be  wrong,  but  that  death  will  always  come  right.  It  is  not 
true  that  a  man's  life  may  be  devoted  to  the  service  of 
Satan,  and  that  his  death,  notwithstanding,  in  every  case 
will  be  that  of  a  child  of  God.  Some,  no  doubt,  arc 
brought  to  see  their  sins  upon  a  death-bed,  and  at  the 
<  l.'Ydith  hour,  and  even  when  the  twelfth  hour  is  about  to 
strike,  we  may  offer  full  and  free  remission  of  sins  through 
the  blood  of  Christ  to  every  one  that  will;  but  this  docs  not 
prevent  the  general  law,  that  most  men  die  just  as  they 
live.  The  morning  is  the  prophecy  of  noon,  boyhood  is  the 
proph.  cv  of  manhood,  manhood  shapes  and  gives  tone  to 
old  a  ire ;  what  we  sow  in  the  season  of  life  we  come  to  reap 
in  the  hour  of  death;  and  if  it  be  a  solemn  thing  to  die,  it 
is  a  more  solemn  thing  to  live  ;  and  if  men  will  only  live  as 
thcv  ought,  they  need  not  fear  that  they  will  die  ju>r  as 
tin-y  could  wish.  It  is  holy  lives  that  make  happy  deaths  ; 
it  i.«  when  God  is  lovcdrand  feared,  and  lived  for  now,  that 
God  will  be  our  Shield  and  our  Sun  in  that  hour  when  our 
iK-i-.l  of  li;.:a  U  sorest.  Sarah  died  in  faith  —  "these  all," 
says  the  apostle,  and  of  course  including  her,  "died  in 
faith."  Now  what  is  faith?  "The  substance  of  things 
hoped  tor,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen;"  that  is,  what 
ever  was  promised  in  the  Old  Testament,  Sarah  had  the 
sub.  tancc  of;  whatever  was  unseen,  Sarah  had  the  experi 
ence  and  the  ;-ight  of;  and  therefore,  when  Sarah  died  by 
faith,  she  died,  lirst  of  all,  in  Christ.  The  apostle  Paul 
15* 
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speaks  of  the  "dead  in  Christ,"  and  the  "living  in  Christ;" 
and  that  expression,  "  in  Christ,"  is  so  peculiar  that  it  must 
have  surely  a  peculiar  meaning.  It  does  not  mean,  to  live 
imitating  Christ,  or  to  live  simply  trusting  in  Christ ; 
but  it  means  to  live  united  to  Christ.  We  never  heard  one 
say  that  a  servant  is  in  his  master,  or  a  pupil  lives  in  his 
teacher,  or  a  subject  is  in  his  sovereign  —  such  expressions 
would  be  incompatible,  they  would  not  be  consistent  with 
the  right  relationships  of  human  life;  yet  the  apostle  speaks 
of  being  in  Christ,  living  in  Christ,  dying  in  Christ  —  it 
must  mean  therefore  a  peculiar  relation ;  it  does  so ;  and 
that  relation  is  as  close  as  that  of  a  branch  in  the  vine,  or 
the  limb  or  arm  in  the  living  body ;  and  it  denotes  that  as 
the  sap  that  is  in  the  parent  stem  circulates  in  the  branch, 
and  bursts  into  leaf,  and  blossom,  and  fruit,  so  the  life  that 
is  in  Christ  is  a  believer's  life,  and  he  can  say  with  Paul, 
"I  live,  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me,  and  the  life 
which  I  now  live  in  the  flesh,  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son 
of  God,  who  loved  me,  and  gave  himself  for  me."  Sarah 
died  in  Christ.  The  Lamb  was  slain  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world,  believed  in  by  patriarchs,  confessed  by  the 
pilgrims,  promised  by  God,  predicted  by  the  prophets,  slain 
arid  sacrificed  in  the  fulness  of  the  times.  And  if  they 
died  in  faith,  they  died  in  Christ,  the  object  of  faith. 

Sarah,  too,  died  in  peace.  She  repeated  the  substance, 
if  not  the  very  words,  of  Simeon's  song,  "  Lord,  now  lettest 
thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,"  —  justified  by  faith,  the 
evidence  of  things  not  seen,  the  substance  of  things  hoped 
for.  Sarah  had  peace  with  God  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord. 

Sarah  died,  like  the  rest  of  these  pilgrim  patriarchs,  in 
the  hope  of  the  resurrection  from  the  dead.  They  had  one 
dim  type  of  this  in  tne  translation  of  Enoch,  and  that  single 
fact,  bare  as  it  seems,  was  evidence  to  Sarah  that  flesh  and 
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Mood  might  bo  so  sanctified,  and  purified,  and  elevated,  that 
it  might  ruler  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  live  there; 
and  the.  very  Bacredness  with  which  the  sainted  dust  of  the 
patriarchs  wa-  viewed,  the  very  solemnity  Avitli  which  dust 
was  carried  to  dust,  and  earth  to  earth,  and  ashes  to  ashes, 
was  in  itself  a  presentiment  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
and  a  forclight  of  that  epoch  which  is  to  come  in  the  ful 
ness  of  the  times,  when  all  that  sleep  in  their  graves  shall 
hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  shall  come  forth, 
they  that  have  done  good  to  the  resurrection  of  life,  they 
that  have  done  evil  to  the  resurrection  of  condemnation  —  u 
rt'Mirrrction,  recollect,  not  the  recreation  of  the  human 
body.  That  the  very  dust  of  Sarah  which  sleeps  still  in 
rale-tine,  on  which  the  naked  foot  of  the  monk  now  treads, 
and  over  which  the  Moslem  in  his  superstition  now  prays, 
and  the  monks  of  the  east  and  the  west,  and  the  crusaders 
of  both,  have  fought  about  the  dead  tomb  of  a  dead  Christ, 
instead  of  seeking  to  serve  and  to  glorify  the  living  and  the 
trailed  Redeemer  —  that  very  dust  that  sleeps  beneath  the 
green  hillock  in  the  midst  of  Palestine,  shall,  every  atom  of 
it,  hear  the  peal  of  the  resurrection  trump,  and  shall  come, 
atom  to  atom,  and  particle  to  particle,  and  Sarah  shall 
in  Palestine  yet  more  beautiful  than  when  Pharaoh  coveted 
her.  or  than  when  Abimelech  admired  and  sought  her  to  be 
his  wit*-.  It  is  the  resurrection,  the  raising  of  that  which  is 
fallen,  not  the  creation  of  a  body  altogether  new,  and  un 
known  before.  Sarah  fell  asleep  in  that  blessed  hope. 
Abraham  did  not  believe  that  he  should  never  see  Sarah 
again,  as  he  laid  her  dead  dust  in  the  rock  in  the  valley  of 
Miunrc.  Whilst  the  wind  sang  her  funeral  dirge  amid  the 
boughs  of  tho-e  hoary  oak-,  and  tin;  sun  looked  down  from 
the  sky,  and  the  tears  of  the  patriarch  fell  fast,  he  commit 
ted  her  dust  to  du.-t  in  the  hope,  which  Christianity  alone 
reveals,  of  the  resurrection  to  the  life  everlasting. 
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Sarah  died  too  in  the  sure  belief  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  If  Sarah  felt  when  she  was  dying  that  it  was  an 
nihilation,  she  must  have  been  of  all  creatures  the  most 
miserable.  If  it  be  true,  as  our  sceptic  materialists  assert, 
that  when  man  dies  there  is  just  as  much  an  end  of  him  as 
there  is  of  the  dog  or  the  horse,  then  I  do  think  that  man, 
the  lord  of  creation,  is  the  most  to  be  pitied  of  all  God's 
creatures.  When  the  horse  dies  he  has  no  presentiment  of 
death,  no  thought  of  life,  no  consciousness  of  what  the  con 
tinuity  of  life  is ;  but  when  man  dies,  he  dies  with  a  yearn 
ing  after  life  that  becomes  stronger  upon  the  verge  of  its 
extinction,  and  if  so  be  that  he  lives  not  hereafter,  he  dies, 
and  knows  that  he  is  dying,  with  a  consciousness  of  what 
life  is  ;  and  a  thirst  after  a  continuity  of  that  life  with  which 
he  is  born,  only  to  have  it  baulked,  and  disappointed,  and 
deceived.  I  could  not  believe  that  man's  soul  dies  with  his 
body  even  if  I  had  no  revelation  to  guide  me.  But  Sarah 
did  not  believe  so,  she  died  in  faith,  she  exchanged  this 
mortal  for  that  immortal,  she  never  doubted  what  we  be 
lieve,  that  the  laying  down  of  the  body  is  but  the  striking  of 
the  Arab  tent,  and  folding  it,  and  depositing  it  in  the  cham 
bers  of  the  grave,  that  the  inhabitant,  like  the  Arab,  may 
silently  and  quietly  move  away.  Death  is  transference,  not 
destruction ;  elevation,  not  extinction ;  the  leaving  the  old 
house,  which  the  inhabitant  has  outgrown,  to  wait  in  the 
inner  courts  of  the  sky,  till  that  house  is  renewed,  rebuilt, 
readjusted  outside,  and  made  the  shining  tent  for  so  grand 
and  royal  an  inmate.  Sarah  died  in  faith  of  the  resurrec 
tion  from  the  dead,  in  faith  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
in  Christ,  the  living  Saviour,  and  in  peace,  exchanging  the 
mortal  tent  for  the  shining  tabernacle,  and  the  company  of 
Abraham  for  the  communion  of  saints  in  glory  and  the 
general  assembly  of  the  just  made  perfect. 

But  having  seen  how  Sarah  died,  let  us  examine  her 
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biography  as  one  of  those  who  died  in  faith,  and  ascertain 
ho\v  Sarah  lived.  Surah  had  great  faults,  and  as  certainly 
;i  excellences  also.  Her  life  was  checkered;  it  was 
upon  the  plains  of  Mamre,  what  our  life  is  on  the  streets 
of  London.  Being  dead,  she  yet  speaks  to  us,  her  faults 
are  bequeathed  to  us  as  beacons  that  we  may  avoid  them, 
her  excellences  are  reflected  to  us  as  lights  to  lead  US  to 
follow  Him  who -e  example  she  followed,  and  transferred  to 
herself.  The  first  fault  that  appears  in  her  biography  seems 
to  have  been  that  her  faith,  once  at  least,  fullered,  not  wholly 
failed.  She  was  told  that  in  old  age  she  should  have  a  son, 
in  her  own  tent  she  overheard  the  announcement  made  in 
the  next,  and  she  laughed,  not  for  joy,  but  in  scepticism  and 
in  unbelief.  She  could  not  believe  that  she  would  have  a 
son,  she  derided  the  promise.  That  promise  was  fulfilled, 
and  she  laughed  again,  but  in  adoring  gratitude,  repentance, 
and  thankfulness  to  God.  This  was  the  first  sin  that  brings 
Sarah  before  us,  her  faith  faltered,  not  utterly  failed ;  and  a 
believer's  faith  is  just  like  a  believer's  character,  it  is  not 
perfect.  If  yon  had  perfect  excellence  here  upon  earth, 
this  would  not  be  the  scene  of  trial,  but  the  end  of  trial; 
and  if  tin-re  were  such  a  thing  in  a  believer's  heart  as 
]'.  rfecl  faith,  that  faith,  the  instant  that  it  culminated  into 
perfection,  would  cease  to  be  faith,  the  blossom,  and  would 
end  in  the  i'rnii,  actual  possession  and  enjoyment.  There 
cannot,  therefore,  be  perfect  faith,  any  more  than  then-  can 
be  perfect  character  in  this  dispensation,  and  that  person 
who  thinks  he  has  reached  perfection,  either  deceives  him 
self  or  deceives  them  to  whom  he  tells  the  tidings  of  it. 

TIKI  next  fault  on  the  part  of  Sarah  was  her  giving  way 
to  the  dictates  of  a  miserable  expediency.  Instead  of  stand 
ing  fast  by  the  principles  of  the  right,  the  true,  and  the 
good,  when  at  length  she  believed  the  promise,  that  a  son 
would  be  born  of  her  from  whom  the  Messiah  should 
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descend,  she  set  about  devising  the  accomplishment  of  it. 
The  expedient  she  proposed  was,  the  marriage  of  young 
Hagar  to  her  husband  Abraham,  as  the  only  possible  way, 
she  thought,  of  securing  the  fulfilment  of  God's  promise! 
In  other  words,  she  acted  as  too  many  do  in  the  present 
clay ;  she  said,  God  has  made  a  promise,  I  believe  it,  and 
now  I  must  set  about  to  help  God  to  fulfil  his  promise. 
God  has  predicted  that  the  Jews  shall  be  persecuted  over 
all  the  earth,  and  some  absurdly  say,  we  will  help  God  to 
fulfil  his  prophecy.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  ful 
filment  of  promises,  except  to  believe  them ;  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  execution  of  threatenings  except  to 
stand  by,  and  to  leave  God  to  execute  them.  It  is  ours  to 
believe  the  promise,  and  to  live  on  it  —  to  accept  the  proph 
ecy,  and  to  wait  for  its  fulfilment,  and  to  discharge  now  the 
duties  that  we  owe  man  to  man,  and  brother  to  brother,  and 
Christian  to  Christian.  God  has  given  us  precepts  which 
we  are  to  carry  out,  and  he  has  reserved  the  prophecies  for 
himself  to  fulfil.  But  Sarah  thought  in  her  ignorance  that 
God  could  not  fulfil  his  promise  unless  she  helped  him. 
She  doubted  the  execution  of  the  promise  first,  she  doubted 
the  possibility  of  the  promise  next.  She  suggested  a  scheme 
of  expediency,  lest  it  should  fail,  and  that  expediency  was, 
like  all  the  expedients  that  flourish  for  a  little  on  the  sac 
rifice  of  principle,  in  the  end  only  disaster  and  calamity  to 
herself. 

Sarah's  next  sin  was  her  great  jealousy  and  anger  towards 
poor  Hagar.  This  appears  in  the  whole  history  of  her 
intercourse  with  Hagar,  till  at  last  we  read  of  her  insisting 
upon  her  entire  and  instant  dismissal.  As  we  read  in  the 
previous  chapter  this  episode,  we  cannot  help  thinking 
Hagar  the  most  Christian  of  the  two  —  Sarah  full  of  anger, 
recrimination,  jealousy,  and  passionate  resentment,  insisting 
upon  Abraham's  dismissing  her,  and  Abraham  doing  it,  it  is 
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said,  grieved  to  the  heart,  and  then  Surah  re-urding  her 
BUCCCSa  with  domineering  joy;  while  poor  llugur,  silent  in 
her  sull'erings,  takes  the  bottle  of  water  and  the  lad,  and 
irors  into  n  desert,  ready  to  bear  a  martyrdom  the  most 
magnanimous,  content  to  snli'er  and  be  silent. 

\Ve  tind  one  other  trait  in' Sarah  extremely  unprepo 
inir.  her  gross  and  palpable  equivocation.  It  is  not  stated 
whether  it  was  Abraham  or  Sarah  that  suggested  this. 
AY  hen  iie  went  into  Egypt,  and  the  country  of  Abimelech, 
his  plan  was  to  say  that  she  was  his  sister,  lest  some  one 
should  murder  him  in  order  to  make  her  his  wife :  and  in 
this  deceit  Sarah  acquiesced.  The  record  does  not  say 
which  of  the  two  originated  it;  but  both  of  course  agreed 
to  it.  What  was  that?  Just  Popery  budding  in  patriarchal 
days.  We  do  not  require  St.  Liguori,  or  Dominus  Dens,  or 
any  other  Romish  saint  or  cardinal  of  ancient  or  modern 
times,  to  teach  us  Popery;  we  are  all  born  Papists,  it  is 
indigenous  to  the  human  heart,  like  a  vile  wreed.  L< 
the  soul  alone,  and  it  will  develop  itself  in  Inquisitions,  in 
equivocations  and  lies,  and  fagots,  and  in  the  murder  and 
martyrdom  of  the  saints  of  God.  But  what  we  need  is, 
that  those  principles  which  are  not  indigenous,  but  delicate 
exotics,  should  be  planted  by  the  Spirit  of  God  in  our 
hear!-,  watered  daily  with  the  dews,  sunned  by  the  beams 
of  heaven  ;  and  so  watered  and  so  shone  upon  they  will 
grow  up  into  whatsoever  things  are  just,  and  beautiful,  and 
lovely,  and  of  good  report.  And  when  we  see  those  who, 
in.-tead  of  regarding  Sarah's  equivocation  as  a  sin  to  be 
avoided,  have  canonized  it,  and  made  it  a  virtue  to  be 
imitated,  let  us  abhor  tin1  system,  let  us  pity  the  men,  and 
pray  that  Sarah's  sins  they  may  have  grace  to  abjure,  and 
ilences,  which  were  borrowed,  and  not  her 
own,  they  may  have  light  from  God  to  see,  uphold,  and 
accept. 
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But  Sarah  lived  long  enough  to  repent  of  her  sins,  and 
to  adopt  the  more  excellent  way;  her  last  days  seem  to 
have  been  her  loveliest ;  the  clouds  that  gathered  round  her 
morning  sun,  after  it  passed  the  meridian  parted  and  disap 
peared,  and  the  sun  of  her  life  set  in  the  valley  of  Mamre, 
amid  the  oaks  that  grew  upon  it,  full  of  promise,  luminous, 
beautiful,  and  glorious.  In  some  Christians,  character 
shines  most  beautiful  in  youth  —  in  others,  it  breaks  forth 
in  its  greatest  lustre  in  old  age.  The  bleak  spring  has  often 
a  bright  and  a  lovely  autumn.  The  seeds  sown  in  youth, 
that  have  been  covered  in  manhood,  sometimes  grow  up  in 
all  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness  and  peace  in  old 
age.  In  order  to  judge  of  Sarah,  and  of  every  one  of 
Sarah's  daughters,  who  are  the  true  Saracens,  we  shall  look 
at  character  as  a  whole,  and  not  treat  it  fragmentarily. 
There  is  a  fragment  in  every  man's  biography  that  will  not 
bear  the  microscope,  and  it  should  not  be  looked  to  alone  as 
the  test  and  the  significant  criterion  of  the  man.  In  order 
to  form  a  judgment  of  what  a  man  is,  we  must  be  able  to 
see  him  at  every  angle  and  in  every  light,  on  a  sick-bed  and 
on  a  death-bed,  at  his  bridal  and  at  his  burial,  at  morning, 
at  noon,  and  at  night ;  and  when  we  have  seen  him  as  a 
whole,  which  is  a  very  rare  sight,  then  we  may  judge  of  his 
character,  for  then  only  are  we  competent  to  do  so.  But  to 
select,  as  the  wicked  and  depraved  nature  of  man  very  fre 
quently  does,  some  sore  defect,  some  palpable  error,  in  a 
long  biography,  is  to  imitate  the  plundering  wasps,  that 
dash  upon  the  least  decay  of  the  ripest  fruit,  and  feed  upon 
it  as  their  only  delight  and  treasure.  The  carnal  and  the 
depraved  heart  will  not  be  satisfied  to  see  much  that  is  beau 
tiful  and  holy  in  a  long  biography.  It  insists  on  raking  up 
and  dwelling  upon  the  least  defect  it  can  detect  by  the  most 
microscopic  investigation,  and  it  will  pronounce  on  the 
whole  biography  by  this  partial,  limited,  and  fragmental 
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exception.  In  jud.iring,  then-fore,  of  Sarah,  we  must  view 
the  whole  of  her  life;  and  this  leads  me,  having  looked  at 
one  <ide  of  her  eharaeter,  seeing  which  alone  would  ho  only 
a  painful  view,  to  examine  the  reverse,  or  the  opposite  side 
of  her  life;  and  we  shall  find  therein  some  beautiful  fruits 
contrasting  with  the  defeets  that  confessedly  cleave  to  her. 

The  lirst  trait  that  appears  in  her  character  is,  her  per 
fect  submission  when  her  son,  her  only  son  Isaac  was  about 
to  be  sacrificed.  It  is  impossible  to  conclude  that  Sarah  did 
not  know  of  Abraham's  and  Isaac's  going  early  away  that 
morning.  We  cannot  suppose  she  did  not  see  the  fagots, 
and  the  knife,  and  the  means  of  lire,  and  all  the  preparation 
of  sacrifice  ;  and  I  think  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that 
Abraham,  who  had  made  her  his  confidant  in  his  sins, 
should  have  failed  to  make  her  his  confidant  in  this  dread 
and  mysterious  act  of  sacrifice.  But  on  that  occasion  we 
know  there  was  not  one  whisper  of  rebellion  breathed  by 
Sarah  —  she  was  silent  and  submissive,  and  had  learned  to 
trust  where  she  could  not  see,  and  to  wait  where  she  could 
not  work.  Her  silence  here  is  her  evidence  of  excellence. 
The  poet  says, 

'•  Tlu-y  also  serve,  who  stand  and  wait." 

There  may  often  be  as  heroic  virtue  in  a  sufferer's  silence 
as  in  an/orator's  sacred  eloquence.  There  may  often  be 
more  of  the  grace  of  God  displayed  in  suffering  and  in 
being  silent,  than  in  sufiering  and  letting  the  wide  world  be 
filled  with  the  echoes  of  your  act  of  martyrdom.  Sarah 
wa<  -'lent —  let  our  con.-lruclton  be  the  exercise  of  charity, 
if  not  sn-tained  by  the  sacred  record  —  she  was  silent  be- 
canse,  like  Abraham.  Jdnn-nh-jfrt-h  had  passed  before  her  — 
'•the  Lord  will  provide  a  lamb  lor  a  burnt  ollering." 

Another  trait  in   her  character  was   her   reverence  and 
10 
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obedience  to  her  lord.  This  is  stated  by  Peter,  in  his  First 
Epistle :  "  Likewise,  ye  wives,  be  in  subjection  to  your  own 
husbands ;  that,  if  any  obey  not  the  word,  they  also  may 
without  the  word  be  won  by  the  conversation  of  the  wives." 
It  is  a  very  remarkable  peculiarity  in  the  Bible,  that  it 
never  bids  the  husband  rule  the  wife,  as  if  anticipating  the 
tendency  of  human  nature  to  domineer,  but  it  constantly 
insists  that  the  wife  is  to  obey  the  husband,  knowing  well 
that  the  reluctance  of  human  nature  is  to  obey.  What  rich 
philosophy  breaks  out  in  every  page  of  the  Bible  !  "  Whose 
adorning,"  (and  this  is  the  character  of  Sarah  that  he  is 
sketching,)  "  let  it  not  be  that  outward  adorning  of  plaiting 
the  hair,  and  of  wearing  of  gold,  or  of  putting  on  of  ap 
parel  "  —  let  it  not  be  that  chiefly.  The  meaning  is  not 
that  to  plait  the  hair,  and  to  wear  gold,  and  to  put  on 
apparel  suitable  to  your  rank,  is  sin.  I  think  if  all  men 
were  to  dress  themselves  in  the  plain  drab  of  the  Friends, 
society  would  suffer  from  it  —  the  greatest  good  is  done  to 
society  when  every  man  lives  in  that  sphere,  neither  above 
nor  below  it,  in  which  God,  in  his  good  providence,  has 
been  pleased  to  place  him.  Whenever  men  have  tried  to 
macadamize  society,  they  have  found  it  has  not  been  safe 
and  happy  footing.  Whoever  have  tried  to  outrage  the 
primal  laws  of  nature,  have  discovered,  not  schemes  of 
benevolence  and  philanthropy  as  the  result,  but  revolution, 
havoc,  disorder,  ruin.  The  meaning  is,  that  should  you 
wear  a  crown,  let  it  be  a  royal  heart  rather  than  a  royal  dia 
dem  that  is  your  joy ;  and  when  you  wear  goodly  apparel, 
think  more  of  the  inner  beauty,  than  of  the  outer ;  and  if 
you  wear  gold  and  precious  stones,  be  more  concerned 
about  gems  far  more  beautiful  than  gleam  on  the  robes  of 
the  East  and  the  AYest,  those  gems  that  reflect  the  splendors 
of  heaven  and  the  rays  of  an  unsetting  sun  —  meekness, 
purity,  patience,  joy,  and  faith,  —  let  it  be  the  hidden  man 
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of  the  licnrt,  in  that  which  is  not  corruptible,  even  the  orna 
ment  oi'  a  meek  and  quiet  spjrit :  "for  at'ler  this  manner  in 
the  old  time  the  holy  women  also,  who  trusted  in  God, 
adorned  tln-mselves,  heing  in  subjection  unto  their  own  hus 
bands  ;  even  as  Sarah  obeyed  Abraham,  calling  him  lord ; 
whose  daughters  ye  are,  as  long  as  ye  do  well,  and  arc  not 
afraid  with  any  ama/ement : "  that  is,  as  long  as  you  do  not 
h>-c.  your  sell-possession  as  she  did,  and  laugh  where  you 
ought  to  believe,  and  doubt  where  you  ought  to  have  confi 
dence.  These  traits  in  Sarah  are  brought  out  by  the  apos 
tle,  and  indicate  that  she  had  moral  beauties  that  never  die, 
and  ornaments  that  never  lade,  gold  and  gems  that  no  thief 
can  break  in  and  steal. 

Let  us  also  judge  of  Sarah  the  mother  by  Isaac  the  son. 
It  is  Lamartine,  I  think,  who  says,  that  when  he  wants  to 
know  a  woman's  character,  he  ascertains  it  by  an  inspection 
of  her  home  —  he  says  he  judges  of  the  daughter  by  the 
mother,  and  of  the  sons  by  the  home.  If  I  look  at  Isaac,  I 
inu>t  conclude  that  Sarah's  home  was  a  beautiful  one.  Abra 
ham,  as  a  prince,  had  hard,  incessant,  and  laborious  duties 
to  di\  ert  his  mind  from  home.  There  is  no  doubt,  therefore, 
that  the  first  years  of  Isaac's  life  were  moulded  by  the  affec 
tionate  tending  of  Isaac's  mother;  and  as  children  gener 
ally  receive  the  tone  they  are  to  have  in  future  life  from  the 
first  seven  or  eight  years  of  their  age,  we  must  suppose, 
making  every  allowance  for  distinguishing  grace,  that  Sarah 
was  no  ordinary  mother,  instructress,  and  missionary  in  her 
family,  when  such  a  proof  of  her  missionary  and  educational 
BOCCeSS  as  the  saintly  Isaac  is  pre.-ented  in  the  inspired 
record.  And  is  not  this  still  true?  The  most  illustrious 
stah  -men,  the  greatest  soldiers  on  the  field,  martyrs  who 
have  inarched  to  ihe  stake  and  shed  their  blood  like  festal 
wine,  the  most  eloquent  and  able  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
have  all  traced  their  first,  and  holiest,  and  deepest  impres- 
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sions,  to  Christian  and  devoted  mothers.  Napoleon,  that 
consummate  master  of  mind  and  circumstance,  whose  eagle 
eye  penetrated  the  secrets  and  the  springs  of  social  life  so 
successfully,  said,  "What  France  wants  is  good  mothers, 
and  you  may  be  sure  then  that  France  will  have  good  sons." 
And  what  we  want  in  the  present  day  is,  that  our  intensest 
missionary  movements  should  commence  just  there,  out  of 
which  the  strongest  and  the  most  lasting  influences  continu 
ally  flow.  A  father  sways  the  head,  a  mother  influences 
the  heart.  His  influence  is  rough,  and  violent,  and  inter 
mittent,  but  her  influence  is  gentle  and  silent,  like  the 
descending  dews  of  heaven,  but  saturating,  and  fertilizing, 
and  refreshing  also.  The  father's  influence  is  coarse  and 
rude,  and  cannot  get  access  into  the  infant's  heart ;  but  the 
mother's  influence,  like  some  of  those  delicate  aromatic  per 
fumes,  penetrates  the  recesses  of  the  heart  of  the  infant,  and 
leaves  there  lasting  and  inexhaustible  impressions.  In 
infancy,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  mother  is  the  con 
science,  the  oracle,  the  will,  and  the  model  of  the  child,  — 
under  God,  all  and  in  all,  in  the  habits,  the  conduct,  the 
doings,  the  darings  of  the  young  committed  to  her  charge. 
A  mother's  affection  is  the  nearest  possible  shadow  upon 
earth  of  God's  love  to  us.  For  what  is  its  character  ?  She 
loves  the  child  long  before  she  has"  any  certainty  that  that 
child  will  requite  her  love  as  it  ought  to  be  requited ;  she 
loves  it  in  spite  of  its  faults  and  its  failings,  and  the  sickliest 
child  is  always  the  subject  of  her  deepest  and  tenderest 
sympathies ;  as  if  God  gave  upon  earth  a  reflection  of  that 
Divine  love  which  loves  us  not  because  we  are  good,  but  in 
spite  of  our  sins,  our  ingratitude,  and  our  crimes.  And  in 
after  years,  her  presence  lives  longest  remembered  in  the 
chambers  of  the  soul,  associates  itself  oftenest  with  every 
incident  and  occurrence,  and  proves  it  gave  coloring  to  the 
whole  woof,  and  warp,  and  web  of  human  life,  a  coloring 
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that  never  can  be  expungd?  in  tlio  worst  and  most  wearing 
of  onleals.  A  mot  In  T  is  the  mitral  column  of  home. 
When  she  goes,  some  of  us  painfully  know,  a  home  goes 
with  her,  all  becomes  wreck  when  that  central  column  falls. 
What  seems  childish  in  one  sense,  is  the  deepest  philosophy 
in  another,  —  when  playmates  beat  and  ill  treated  us,  we 
felt  that  if  we  went  to  the  father  he  wrould  be  too  busy  to 
attrvl  to  us,  or  would  very  likely  say,  It  is  well  that  you 
should  go  through  it  now,  in  order  to  prepare  you  for  going 
through  it  hereafter.  We  did  not  appeal  to  him  ;  we  always 
felt  that  there  was  in  the  home  one  in  whose  bosom  then; 
wa  -  a  resounding  echo  to  every  complaint,  and  we  expressed 
the  very  richest  philosophy  when  we  said,  in  childish  sym 
pathy,  when  ill  treated,  "I  will  go  and  tell  my  mother"  — 
that  was  not  childish,  it  was  deep  and  rich  philosophy,  it 
was  Christianity,  for  it  is  written  of  the  disciples  themselves, 
in  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  at  the  twelfth 
verse,  in  these  words,  "  His  disciples  came,  and  took  up  the 
body  "  of  John,  "  and  buried  it,  and  went  and  told  Jesus." 
The  presence  of  a  queen  constitutes  a  t  palace,  the  presence 
of  a  mother  constitutes  a  home,  the  presence  of  Christ  con- 
stitutes  a  church. 

« Sarah  had  an  Isaac,  and  Isaac  requited  her  love.  Eunice 
had  a  Timothy,  and  Timothy  was  an  ornament  to  Eunice. 
Augustine,  the  evangelical  Father,  attributes  his  conver-ioii 
to  the  teaching  and  the  prayers  of  Monica  his  mother. 
Bishop  Hall  says,  "How  often  in  old  age  have  I  valued 
those  divine  passages  of  experimental  divinity  that  I  heard 
from  the  lips  of  a  mother!"  and  Doddridge,  the  distin 
guished  Non-conformist  divine, -says  that  the  lessons  that  he 
learned  in  the  country  cottage  from  the  lips  of  his  mother, 
were  the  instruments  of  his  conversion.  Such  seems  to  be 
a  mother's  influence,  that  generally  when  there  is  a  Sarah 
in  the  house,  there  will  be  an  Isaac  in  the  cradle ;  wherever 
16* 
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there  is  a  Eunice  teaching  Timothy  from  a  child  the 
Scriptures,  there  will  be  a  Timothy  an  evangelist  and  an 
apostle,  teaching  the  rest  of  mankind.  It  is  the  very  law 
that  God  has  struck  into  the  economy  of  things,  "  Train  up 
a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will 
not  depart  from  it." 


CHA'PTER    XII. 


THE  WANDERER'S  CRY. 

"  0  Lord,  thou  seest  from  yon  starry  height, 
Centred  in  one  the  future  and  the  past, 
Fashioned  in  thine  own  image;  see  how  fa?t 
The  world  obscures  in  me  what  once  was  bright. 
Eternal  Sun  I  the  warmth  which  thou  hast  given 
To  cheer  life's  flowery  April,  fast  decays. 
For  ever  green  shall  be  my  trust  in  heaven, 
Celestial  King !  0  let  thy  presence  pass 
Before  my  spirit,  and  an  image  fair 
Shall  na-ct  that  look  of  mercy  from  on  high, 
As  the  reflected  image  in  a  glass 
Doth  meet  the  look  of  him  who  seeks  it  there, 
And  owes  its  being  to  the  gazer's  eye." 

"  Thou  God  seest  me."  —  GEN.  xvi.  13. 

THE  short  but  precious  sentiment,  "Thou  God  seest  me," 
is  unfolded  and  illustrated  at  great  length  by  David  in 
Psalm  exxxix.  "Thou  hast  searched  me  and  known  me. 
Thou  knowest  my  downsitting  and  mine  uprising,  thou 
imderstandest  my  thoughts  afar  off.  Thou  compassest  my 
path  and  my  lying  down,  and  art  acquainted  with  all  my 
ways.  For  there  is  not  a  word  in  my  tongue,  but,  lo,  O 
Lord,  thou  knowest  it  altogether.  Thou  hast  beset  me 
lu-hind  and  before,  and  laid  thine  hand  upon  me."  The 
omnipresence  of  Deity  is  the  grVat  truth  obviously  di-diu-iblo 
from  tin-  words  of  linear  and  David,  (lod  is  the  sound 
that  is  revenierate-1  from  every  point  of  creation.  "God" 
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is  the  light  that  is  reflected  from  every  object  in  the  heights, 
in  the  depths,  in  all  space,  in  the  length  and  breadth  of 
infinitude  and  eternity ;  and  the  truth  is,  not  what  we  are 
prone  to  admit,  God  was,  because  we  trace  his  foot  prints  in 
history  —  but  God  is  now  as  really,  as  truly,  as  actually,  as 
when  he  dwelt  between  the  cherubim,  or  was  the  brightness 
of  the  Father's  glory,  made  flesh,  .*and  dwelt  among  man 
kind. 

This  God,  thus  omnipotent  and  omnipresent,  in  the 
beautiful  language  of  the  refugee  ITagar,  "  seeth  me." 
That  me  may  be  the  pronoun  representative  of  the  humblest 
and  most  downtrodden  of  the  human  family.  That  me  may 
represent  one  whom  no  missionary  visits  with  his  consola 
tion,  whom  no  friend  follows  with  his  sympathy,  dwelling  in 
solitude  and  obscurity,  and  surrounded  by  circumstances 
that  repel  the  too  fastidious  taste  of  the  world ;  yet  from 
the  heart  of  that  me  can  arise  the  majestic  sentiment  that 
sheds  on  the  humblest  the  greatest  dignity,  "Thou  God 
seest  me."  There  is  no  darkness  that  eye  cannot  penetrate, 
no  depth  that  cognizance  cannot  reach,  no  obscurity  of 
circumstance  and  state  in  the  midst  of  which  God  cannot 
see  the  jewel  that  he  is  preparing  and  polishing  for  his 
crown  —  the  despised  of  earth,  but  the  elect  of  heaven, 
whom  he  is  maturing  for  a  kingdom  and  an  inheritance  that 
fadeth  not  away. 

This  precious  thought  —  the  Omnipresence  or  Omni 
science  of  God  —  is  applicable,  not  only  to  us  as  individuals, 
as  I  shall  afterwards  show,  in  its  practical  bearing,  but  to 
all  things.  The  humblest  field  flower  that  grows  by'  the 
way-side,  —  the  tiniest  insect  that  goes  to  sleep  upon  the 
rose  leaf,  and  cannot  be  detected  by  the  keenest  eye,  —  the 
minutest  organism  that  the  microscope  reveals,  is  as  clearly 
visible  to  God  as  the  brightest  of  the  planets  is  visible  to  us, 
and  more  so.  It  is  the  grand  characteristic  of  this  all- 
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seeing  God,  that  whilst  he  regulates  the  orbs  in  their 
spheres,  whilst  In-  wields  the  ml  lightning  with  his  hand, 
he  superintends  the  poor  sparrow  that  falls  wing  wearied  to 
the  ground,  and  traces  the  descent  of  the  grey  hair  that 
drops  from  the  old  man's  head.  There  is  nothing  too 
to  be  beyond  his  grasp,  and  there  is  nothing  so 
exquisitely  minute  as  to  be  below  his  inspecting  care  and 
omnipresence. 

But  not  only  does  God  see,  but  he  takes  care  o£  the 
minutest  things  also.  It  is  most  remarkable,  that  those 
objects  in  nature  which  the  naked  eye  cannot  detect, 
because  of  their  minuteness,  are  as  exquisitely  and  as 
beautifully  made  as  the  most  magnificent  product  of  creative 
power.  The  tints  upon  a  heath  bell,  or  upon  a  wild  flower 
su*-h  as  Mungo  Park  saw  in  the  desert,  are  as  elaborately 
painted  as  if  that  little  heath  flower  were  meant  to  last  for 
ever ;  there  seems  to  have  been  lavished  upon  a  beetle's 
wing  as  much  artistic  skill  as  upon  fixed  stars,  and  suns, 
and  moons,  and  mighty  systems.  Nothing  gives  us  a 
greater  apprehension  of  God  than  what  we  discover  of  him 
in  minute  and  in  little  things. 

AY  hat  is  true  of  objects  in  nature  is  no  less  true  of  His 
living  and  responsible  family.  God  not  only  sees  us,  but  he 
^  takes  care  of  us.  God  is  as  much  in  a  Christian's  home  as 
he  was  with  Paul  in  the  third  heaven,  lie  is  as  much  in  a 
Christian's  heart  as  he  ever  was  between  the  cherubim  or 
on  the  m: ' rev-seat  in  the  Holy  of  Holies.  He  is  in  a 
Christian's  boM»m  more  truly  than  he  is  in  grand  cathedral 
or  in  splendid  church  :  none  can  be'  nearer  to  a  Christian 
tl,.m  (;<„! —  none  can  lie  nearer  to  God  than  that  Christian. 
He  is  here,  not  there — God  is  and  acts  now,  not  was  and 
ha~  returned  into  the  depth  of  silence  for  ever. 

It  is  quite  true;  we  do  not  see  God.     We  now  see  matter 
only;    but    when    the    soul    shall    be    disengaged   from   its 
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material  tenement,  it  shall  open  its  eyes  upon  spiritual 
tilings,  and  see  them  and  understand  them  as  fully,  as  we 
now  open  the  natural  eye  upon  material  objects.  No  one 
can  say  that  the  whole  space  that  is  around  us  is  not 
peopled  with  living  and  intelligent  beings.  No  one  can 
conceive  w^hat  a  grand  panorama,  what  a  glorious  cloud 
of  witnesses,  would  be  revealed  to  us,  were  the  hazy  veil 
of  mortality  raised,  and  the  eye  of  the  soul  illuminated  by 
Divine  light.  But  because  we  cannot  see  God,  that  is  no 
evidence  that  he  cannot  see  us.  The  greatest  forces  in 
nature  are  silent  and  invisible.  Little  forces  make  great 
noise,  great  forces  are  silent.  Great  men  are  composed, 
high  brows  are  always  calm.  It  is  only  weak  minds  that 
are  always  in  a  bustle,  it  is  only  weak  things  that  are  noisy. 
We  call  the  loud  thunder  powerful,  but  it  is  not  so  powerful 
as  the  silent  beams  of  the  morn  breaking  from  behind  the 
eastern  hills,  falling  so  softly,  that  a  babe's  eye  can  bear 
them,  and  yet  with  such  power,  that  beneath  their  trans 
forming  touch,  the  whole  earth  bursts  into  bloom,  and 
blossom,  and  beauty.  There  may  be  great  forces,  where 
there  is  nothing  visible ;  there  may  be  mighty  power,  where 
there  is  nothing  audible. 

But  the  thought,  "  Thou  God  seest  me,"  is  less  a  specu 
lation  for  philosophers,  it  is  more  a  practical  lesson  for 
Christians.  To  the  ungodly  man  this  thought  must  surely 
be  intolerable.  I  do  not  wonder  at  the  man  who  lives  in 
sin  constantly  trying  to  keep  at  bay  this  to  him  withering 
conviction,  "  Thou  God  seest  me."  That  evil  thought 
which  now  nestles  in  some  soul's  most  sequestered  nook, 
which  that  person  would  not  reveal  for  the  whole  world  to 
his  neighbor  who  sits  next  him,  to  his  son,  his  wife,  hk 
brother,  his  sister,  is  just  as  luminous  and  transparent  in 
God's  eye,  as  if  the  light  of  the  meridian  sun  were  on  it, 
and  the  highest  pinnacle  in  creation  were  the  place  on 
which  it  is  exhibited.  "  Thou  God  seest  me." 
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And  to  tlic  hypocrite  this  thought  inusl  be  no  less  vexing, 
if  In-  realizes  it,  than  il  i>  to  ih<-  open  and  depraved  sinner; 
for  (iod's  eye  Bees  ihrough  tin-  broad  ph\  lactery,  penetrates 
tin-  outward  pomp  and  circumstance  ol'  devotion,  gauges  the 
hollow  heart  filled  with  all  corruption  within,  and  writes 
over  it.  "Woe  unto  you,  Scribes  and  Pharisees!"  what  no 
human  power  can  efface. 

^it  is  most  delightful  to  the  humble  Christian  to  know  that 
God  sends  his  glance  through  the  crowd  who  are  displaying 
their  liberality  as  they  approach  or  leave  the  temple,  and 
fa-tens  his  sympathizing  gaze  upon  the  poor  widow  who 
casts  in  her  mite  which  is  all  she  has.  God  estimates  the 
man,  not  by  what  he  looks,  nor  by  what  he  says,  but  by 
what  he  is.  God  measures  liberality,  not  by  the  depth  of 
the  purse,  or  the  magnificence  of  the  donation,  but  by  what 
is  within  the  heart.  We  seem  to  men,  we  are  to  God.  What 
we  appear  may  not  be  what  we  are;  but  God  sees  what  we 
are,  and  judges  us  accordingly./ 

Whilst  this  thought  must  be  pain  to  the  hypocrite  and  to 
the  ungodly  man,  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  most 
delightful  and  consolatory  thoughts  that  the  Christian  can 
p-..<ibly  entertain.  A  Chri>tiau  desires  to  be  right,  and  he 
rejoices  exceedingly  that  the  God  who  ran  make  him  what 
he  should  be,  knows  at  this  moment  truly  what  he  is, — 
where  the  dei'.-ct  is,  where  the  weakness  lies,  where  the 
improvement  is  needed,  and  is  able  and  willing  to  supply  it. 
lie  erie-  to  him,  therefore,  under  the  felt  conviction  of  this 
very  truth,  "Search  me,  O  God,  and  know  my  heart,  try 
me.  and  know  my  thoughts  ;  and  see  it'  there  be  any  wicked 
wav  in  me.  and  lead  me  in  the  way  everla>ting."  The  man 
who  can  iitt-T  in  silence  and  in  secrecy  this  prayer,  must  be 
a  Christian.  No  man  who  is  not  a  Christian  can  ever 
breathe  these  words  in  the  car  of  the  all-.-eeing  (i</d, 
"  Search  we,  0  God,  and  know  DUJ  heart ;  try  me,  and  know 
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my  thoughts ;  and  see  if  there  be  any  wicked  way  in  me, 
and  lead  me  in  the  way  everlasting." 

How  delightful  in  prayer  must  this  thought  be  to  a  Chris 
tian,  "  Thou  God  seest  me  ! "  There  are  wants  within  us, 
wrhich  we  cannot  unfold  in  speech.  There  are  deep  neces 
sities  in  our  souls  that  we  feel,  but  cannot  embody.  And 
many  a  time  we  misapprehend  what  we  want,  and  ask  what 
would  not  be  good  for  us.  Is  it  no  consolation  to  a  true 
Christian  to  know  that  the  eye  of  his  Father  is  upon  all  the 
windings,  and  the  intricacies,  the  wants,  the  waywardness, 
the  sins,  the  short-comings,  the  failings,  the  aspirations,  the 
desires  of  his  inmost  soul  ?  Is  it  no  consolation  to  that 
Christian  to  believe  that  his  Father,  who  knows  him  better 
than  he  knows  himself,  will  give  him  what  he  really  needs, 
even  if  he  asks  it  not,  and  will  not  give  him  what  would  be 
bad  for  him,  even  if  he  should  earnestly  ask  it  ?  When  we 
reach  heaven,  we  shall  praise  God  for  prayers  that  he 
answered,  but  not  the  least  bright  note  in  the  everlasting 
song  will  be  for  prayers  that  God  would  not  answer.  We 
ask  many  things  that  are  inexpedient""  for  us,  and  God's 
goodness  is  shown  as  much  in  withholding  as  in  granting. 

What  a  consolation  must  Hagar's  cry  be  to  a  Christian  in 
the  midst  of  trouble  and  affliction !  There  is  not  a  sting 
planted  in  the  human  heart  that  God  sees  not.  There  is 
not  a  sorrow  that  sweeps  its  shadow  over  the  human  con 
science  God  does  not  see.  And  when  all  ,God's  billows 
sweep  over  us,  when  a  sense  of  solitude  seizes  us,  as  the 
bubbles  we  pursued  and  thought  to  be  prizes  burst  and  dis 
appear,  and  we  feel  indeed  desolate,  and  the  conviction 
cleaves  to  our  souls  with  greater  force  than  ever,  "  This  is 
not  our  rest,"  —  "we  are  pilgrims  arid  strangers,"  —  how 
refreshing  to  be  able  to  lift  up  our  eyes  and  our  hearts  to 
God,  and  to  feel,  however  sore  the  sting,  however  heavy 
the  wave  that  breaks  over  us,  however  overwhelming  the 
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trial  that  overtake.-,  yet,  Messed  tlujught,  nothing  can  hide 
m,.  ivniii  God— ."Thou  <;<»!  seest  me!" 

AYhat  a  joyful  thought,  too,  must  it  1><:  to  :i  Christian 
under  reproach  !  Moses  had  lo  endure  reproach,  and  from 
his  days  to  the  present,  reproach  has  been  the  livery  more 
or  less  of  all  God's  out-door  servants.  But  when  we.  are 
reproached  for  Christ's  name,  ho\v  sustaining  is  the  thought, 
"Thou  God  seest  me!"  AYhen  evil  men  misapprehend  the 
features  of  our  character,  when  depraved  men  miseon.-true 
any  lads  of  our  history,  how  blessed  the  conviction,  how 
comforting  to  the  reproached,  "  Thou  God  seest  me ! " 
Statesmen,  misapprehended  by  ignorance,  misconstrued  hy 
passion,  ought  to  fall  back  upon  this.  The  Christian,  cari 
catured,  despised,  derided,  ought  to  plant  his  foot  upon  this. 
The  martyr,  blasted  by  the  tongues  of  his  persecutors,  and 
blackened  by  a  smoke  greater  than  what  rises  from  his  ashes, 
feels  his  consolation  in  this.  The  patriot  proclaimed  a  trai 
tor,  the  religious  man  pronounced  a  hypocrite,  can  hide  their 
hearts  in  this  conviction,  and  derive  instant  peace  from 
"  Thou  God  seest  me." 

How  consolatory  is  such  a  thought  in  the  midst  of  bonds 
and  imprisonment  for  Christ's  sake!  In  the  book  of  Reve 
lation  we  read  of  the  sufferings  of  the  early  martyrs  of  the 
Christian  church.  AVhat  a  blessed  and  sweet  thought  must 
it  have  been  to  them  who  then  suffered,  that  God's  eye  can 
pierce  the  thickest  gloom,  that  his  sympathies  can  penetrate 
the  thickest  walls,  and  that  no  martyr  can  be  buried  so  deep, 
or  banished  so  far,  that  his  eye  cannot  see  him ;  and  there 
fore  many  a  sufferer  for  Christ's  sake  in  the  ancient  cata 
combs  of  Rome,  where  the  Crcsars  banished  them  —  in  the 
caves  and  dens  of  Cottean  Alps,  where  he  who  sat  in  the 
temple  of  God,  showing  himself  as  if  he  were  God,  drove 
them  —  in  the  solitary  and  lonely  prisons  of  Piedmont,  and 
in  the  horrid  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition,  has  derived  the 
17 
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richest  consolation,  when  he  recollected  the  blessed  truth, 
"  Thou  God  seest  me." 

«,^Vhat  a  comfort  too,  is  in  such  words  in  circumstances  of 
'great  danger  and  difficulty !  We  are  in  this  world  placed 
in  the  midst  of  snares,  and  our  life  is  surrounded  by  per 
petual  hostilities.  When  one  thinks  what  the  human  frame 
is,  one  wonders  that  the  frail  channels  in  which  the  current 
of  life  perpetually  flows  hold  together  so  long,  that  a 
machine  so  exquisitely  but  delicately  made  is  able  to  stand 
the  wear  and  the  tear  to  which  it  is  subjected ;  and  in  our 
going  out  and  in  our  coming  in  there  are  perils  which  no 
human  foresight  can  anticipate,  from  which  no  human  art 
can  shelter  us.  Blessed  thought,  in  such  circumstances, 
"  Thou  God  seest  me,"  and  not  only  seest  me,  but  superiu- 
tendest  and  carest  for  me !  There  is  not  a  Christian  who 
cannot  fall  back  upon  God's  protecting  and  preserving  good 
ness  upon  every  occasion.  .Often  has  he  rolled  away  the 
cloud  that  was  ready  to  burst  with  judgments  upon  us. 
Often  has  he  cleft  the  mountain,  and  made  a  passage  for  us. 
Often  has  he  opened  the  sea  and  caused  its  waves  to  forrn, 
themselves  into  a  promenade  for  us  and  ours.  Often  has  he 
made  the  pillar  of  cloud  by  day,  and  the  pillar  of  fire  by 
night,  guide  us  into  paths  of  safety,  and  shield  us  from  the 
way  of  peril.  How  refreshing  is  this  thought  amidst  the 
grand  scenes  of  nature !  When  wre  wander  amidst  the 
majestic  scenery  of  creation,  such  a  thought  as  this  seems  to 
be  essential  to  a  sense  of  safety  and  of  peace.  When  we 
gaze  on  the  starry  firmament,  where  orbs  are  strewed  upon 
orbs,  like  dew-drops  upon  the  grass  beneath  our  feet ;  when 
we  sail  upon  the  restless  and  unfathomed  sea,  or  sit  down 
beneath  the  shadow  of  some  of  the  everlasting  hills,  in  such 
places  man  feels  a  sense  of  his  own  insignificance  so  over 
powering,  that  he  is  prone  to  give  utterance  to  the  thought, 
"  I  am  but  a  leaf  tossed  by  the  wind,  a  grain  amid  the 
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Fii!id>,  a  dnip  iii  the  mighty  ocean  of  being.  I  am  ready  to 
he  crushed  in  a  moment  as  a  molh."  But  to  have  this 
thought,  like  a  beam  from  the  upper  sanctuary,  shining  in 
one's^mind,  "Thou  God  sees*  me"  amid  all  this  panorama, 
of  ma-niiicence  and  grandeur,  as  truly,  as  vividly  as  if  I 
were  the  mightiest  objeet  here  — nay,  more  so,  for  I  have 
been  redeemed  with  a  priee  with  which  these,  around  me 
ha\e  not  heen  ransomed,  the  precious  blood  of  a  Lamb;  I 
am  no  grain  amid  the  sand,  no  drop  in  the  ocean,  no  leaf 
upon  the  tree,  I  am  thy  son,  thy  adopted  son,  and  thou  art 
my  Father,  and  '•  Thou  God  seest  me." 

How  refreshing  is  such  a  thought  amid  the  collisions,  and 
the  bustles,  and  the  excitements  of  human  life !  One  often 
feels  in  this  world  disposed  to  give  up  attempting  to  do 
good,  from  the  consciousness  that  we  are  so  insignificant, 
that  all  that  we  can  do  must  be  utterly  unavailing ;  but  God 
sees  each  individual  who  sweeps  along  the  public  thorough- 
fan-,  as  clearly,  as  sharply,  as  distinctly,  and  with  as  intense, 
an  interest,  as  if  that  individual  Christian  were  the  only 
person  beside  God  in  the  whole  of  his  created  universe. 
He  hear.-  every  palpitation  of  the  heart,  he  sees  every 
movement  of  the  mind,  he  hears  every  struggle  of  eon- 
nee  with  passion,  and  of  passion  with  conscience,  IK; 
gauges  the  agony  that  tears  cannot  express,  and  that  cannot 
find  tears  to  express  it,  and  understands  the  thoughts  that 
are  afar  oil',  and  compasses  all  our  ways,  our  lying  down  and 

ri-itiLr  up. 

And  not  the  lea-t  precious  thought  in  our  experience  is, 
that  the  (;«,d  who  sees  me  is  not  a  sin  avenging  God  from 
whom  1  am  to  sUrink.  but  my  Father  so  loving  me  that  he 
gave  Christ  to  die  for  me.  to  whom  I  am  warranted  instantly 
to  run.  The  natural  impression  of  God  is,  that  he  is  an 
angry,  an  oil'ended.  and  an  avenging  being,  in  thinking  of 
whom  athei-m  mu>t  be  our  comfort  —  "no  God"  must  be 
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our  instinctive  wish;  but  so  long  as  I  know  that  God  so 
loves  me,  that  as  the  evidence  of  that  love  he  gave  Christ 
to  die  for  me,  I  see  in  him,  not  an  avenging  being,  but  a 
her  whose  presence  is  not  pain,  but  pleasure;  and  the 
59th  Psalm  comes  to  me  as  the  expression  of  my  dearest 
and  my  deepest  emotion.     Do  not  argue  -  God  sees  me 
licrefore  how  terrible,  but— God  is  my  Father,  therefore, 
how  delightful,   that  he  sees  me.     I  begin  the  day  with 
Our   Father,"  and  I  see  all  things  in  the  light  of  that. 
Unhappily,  the  world's  reasoning  is  all  the  reverse.     The 
worldly  man  says,  "  I  am  suffering  this  affliction  —  it  comes 
from  God  — how  dreadful  a  being  God  must  be!"  — but 
the  Christian  argues,  "God  is  my  Father  —  how  sanctify 
ing  must  this  affliction  be ! "     In  other  words,  the  worldly 
man  argues  from  the  affliction  upward,  until  he  sees  God  in 
the  light  of  the  affliction,  and  judges   God  to  be  his  foe. 
The  Christian  argues  from  "our  Father"  downward,  and 
the  affliction  in  the  light  of  "our  Father,"  and  then 
s  how  sweet  and  sanctifying  it  must  be.     You  must  first 
£  your  foot  firmly  on  the  fatherhood  of  God,  and  then  go 
forth  into  all  heights  and  into  all  depths,  and  feel  that  he  is 
not  a  distant  Being,  exiled  from  the  world  and  taking  no 
care  of  it,  and  throned  upon  the  distant  mountain  top  ful 
minating  his  thunderbolts  against  it,  but  that  he  is  "our 
Father,"  taking  the  superintendence  of  all  created  things, 
and  preparing  for  his  own  joyous  presence  them  that  believe 
in  his  Son,  and  love  and  serve  him  as  a  son  serveth  the 
father  that  loveth  him,?'' 

A  precious  thought  I  wish  the  reader  to  notice  is  the 
individualism,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  of  the  text, 
Thou  God  seest  me."  It  is  possible,  at  times,  to  over 
value  self,  but  at  other  times  it  is  no  less  possible  to  under 
value  self;  for  after  all,  the  most  important  thing  in  the 
universe,  next  to  God,  is  comprised  in  the  monosyllable  me 
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—  "What  will  it  profit  f>/r,  if  /  gain  the  whole  world,  and 
lo-e  >////  own  soul."  And,  next  to  God,  tin-  liivl  importance 
must  be  attached  to  myself;  and  until  I  see  God  as  he  is, 
and  invsclf  in  the  light  of  that  vast  and  momentous  respon 
sibility,  \vhich  eternity  itself  shall  not  e\hau.-t.  I  have  not 
seen  things  in  their  right  and  just  proportions.  (iod 
attaches  importance  to  me,  or  he  would  not  teach  me  to  .-ay, 
"Thou  (ind  scot  nn>"  That  being  here  called  me  will 
outlive  all  that  is  around  us  in  the  univer-e  beside.  Temple 
spires,  that  gleam  in  the  splendors  of  ri.-ing  and  setting 
suns,  shall  fall  —  marble  pillars,  the  creations  of  mighty 
genius,  shall  mingle  with  the  dust  —  time  itself  shall  grow 
grey  with  years,  and  the  last  baptismal  fire  shall  calcine  the 
round  orb  on  which  we  tread;  but.  the  "me"  shall  em  ergo 
from  the  wreck,  fresh  and  young,  like  a  giant  to  run  his 
race,  the  heir  of  an  infinitude,  which  is  the  Christian's 
home,  and  of  an  eternity,  which  is  the  believer's  lift-time. 
That  >n>\  therefore,  is  of  immense  importance  —  of  the 
greatest  importance,  next  to  God. 

It  is  then-fore,  very  important,  very  dutiful,  for  the 
Christian  to  inquire,  If  God  sees  me,  how  does  lie  see  me? 
]\Ian  sees  the  crown,  the  coronet,  the  purple  robe,  but  cannot 
see  things  within  the  heart  that  beats  below.  Man  sees  the 
rags,  the  rough  raiment,  but  GooV  cares  not  for  this  —  the 
mere  wrappage  of  the  man  —  he  sees  that  which  is  beneath 
it,  the  important  thing,  which  is  here  called  me.  Then  how 
does  God  see  me  ?  How  do  I  now  appear,  not  before  man, 
that  is  nothing,  but  before  the  great  burning,  bright,  pene 
trating  eye  that  rests  on  every  thought,  affection,  imagina 
tion,  feeling?  Can  I  say,  God  sees  me  arrayed  in  robes 
which.  I  have  wa-hed  and  made  clean  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb,  clothed  in  a  righteousness  that  an  angel's  tear  would 
stain,  that  a  martyr's  best  blood  would  defile,  on  which  there- 
is  no  defect,  for  it  is  the  righteousness  of  Him  who  was 
17* 
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made  sin  for  me,  that  I  might  be  made  the  righteousness 
of  God  in  him.  Does  God  see  me  struggling  to  overcome 
the  sin  that  doth  most  easily  beset  me,  praying  for  divine 
strength  to  be  made  perfect  in  human  weakness,  going  forth 
to  serve  him  in  all  the  spheres  of  human  duty,  sitting  at 
Christ's  feet,  and  learning  from  him,  having  my  heart  and 
treasure  in  heaven,  in  the  world,  and  not  of  it  —  does  God 
see  me  so  ?  "  Me "  and  God  must  one  day  meet,  just  as 
if  me  or  /  and  God  were  the  only  twain  in  the  universe. 
I  fear  that  we  lose  responsibility,  and  our  sense  of  it,  by 
being  mixed  up  with  and  jostled  in  the  crowd.  I  must  die 
alone,  I  must  walk  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  alone, 
I  must  stand  at  the  judgment-seat  of  God  alone,  I  must  be 
judged  alone  —  no  man  can  inherit  my  joy,  or  bear  my 
suffering  —  we  are  saved  not  as  a  corporation,  but  as  indi 
viduals,  exercising  individual  trust  upon  the  living  Saviour. 
How  important  is  it  that  we  should  at  times  withdraw  from 
the  bustle  of  this  life  and  try  to  be  alone !  I  fear  that  the 
greatest  loss  of  most  Christians  is,  that  they  are  in  the 
family,  or  in  the  church,  or  in  the  house  of  business,  but 
they  are  so  rarely  alone.  Yet  to  be  alone  with  God,  now 
and  then,  is  the  most  sanctifying  position  that  a  saint  can 
aspire  to. 

Carry  this  thought,  ,"  Thou  God  seest  me,"  into  the 
closet.  That  closet  may  be  the  subterranean  mine,  or  it 
may  be  the  mountain  crag  —  it  may  be  the  quarter-deck,  or 
the  field  of  conflict.  Wherever  the  heart  can  rise  alone  in 
prayer  and  thanksgiving  to  the  Creator  of  that  heart, 
there  the  closet  is,  and  there  "  Thou  God  seest  me  "  ought 
to  be  the  accompaniment  and  the  characteristic  of  the 
closet. 

Carry  this  thought,  "Thou  God  seest  me,"  into  your 
place  of  business  —  the  counting-house  —  the  transactions 
of  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  as  you  are  settling  your 
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c<MTe-pi>;idenre,  when  pas-ion,  says,  this  would  be  very 
profitable,  and  when  conscience  cries,  but  it  is  very  unjust, 
let  the  voice  .-omul  in' the  depths  of  your  heart,  "Thou 
(MM!  seest  me,"  and  the  right  decision  will  instantly  and 
heartily  be  taken. 

Carry  this  thought,  "Thou  God  seest  me,"  into  the  house 
of  prayer.  AVhen  you  seat  each  himself  in  his  pew,  let 
this  thought  dawn  upon  your  mind,  and  it  will  teach  you 
that  the  bended  knee  is  not  necessarily  the  bended  heart, 
that  a  liturgy  is  not  necessarily  prayer,  that  music  is  not 
irilv  praise.  A  great  voice  cries  from  heaven,  "My 
son.  give  me  thine  heart;"  and  let  your  reply  be,  "Thou 
God  seest  me." 

C'arry  this  thought  into  the  pulpit  itself,  and  then  the 
preacher  will  speak,  not  to  please  this  man's  taste,  nor  to 
pander  to  that  man's  pride,  nor  to  conciliate  another  man's 
cclnf,  nor  to  gain  the  crowd's  approbation,  but  he  will 
preach  as  an  ambassador  come  forth  from  God  to  men, 
whose  souls  are  perishing  without  Christ,  and  who  can  be 
saved  only  by  him ;  and  under  the  deep  and  the  overpow 
ering  >entiment,  "Thou  God  seest  me." 

Carry  this  thought  into  the  press.  The  want  of  the  age 
is  not  theological  newspapers,  but  worldly  papers  conducted 
on  religions  principles.  Dr.  Arnold  so  often  made  the 
ivmark,  and  it  is  so  true,  that  what  is  wanted  is  not  theology 
—  we  have  plenty  of  that  everywhere  —  but  religion;  that 
is,  not  drawing  a  line  between  the  church  and  the  counting- 
house,  between  the  stinctuary  and  the  parliament,  and  say 
ing.  Theology  is  here,  and  trade  and  politics  are  there,  or, 
theology  is  theology,  and  trade  is  trade,  and  politics  are 
polities  —  what  is  wanted  is,  to  carry  this  thought,  "  Thou 
God  seest  me,"  into  every  sphere  in  which  God  in  his  prov 
idence  can  place  us.  AVhen  we  are  called  upon  to  print,  or 
to  write,  we  .-hall  not  say,  Will  this  book  sell  ?  Shall  I  get 
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for  this  book  a  large  price  as* copyright?  but,  "Will  this  book 
do  good  ?  Will  it  glorify  God  ?  Will  it  win  souls  ?  Will 
it  kindle  some  quickening  thought  where  none  was  ?  Will 
it  stir  some  dead  heart,  dead  in  trespasses  and  in  sins  ?  Will 
it  go  forth  after  I  am  gathered  to  my  grave,  a  missionary  to 
represent  me  to  distant  generations,  so  that,  being  dead,  I 
shall  yet  speak  ? 

Carry  this  thought  also  into  one  of  the  highest  spheres  in 
this  world  into  which  we  can  carry  it  —  into  parliament. 
Let  your  speech  be  made  not  to  catch  the  approbation 
of  the  crowd  that  will  read  the  newspaper  column  next 
day,  nor  to  conciliate  the  admiration  of  the  party  to  which 
you  cling  in  all  reports,  and  through  all  phases ;  but  let 
your  speech  be  spoken,  and  your  vote  given,  under  the 
awful,  and  yet  not  the  awful,  but  the  joyous  and  sanctifying 
recollection,  "Thou  God  seest  me." 

And  yet,  how  often  do  we  find  that  men  wish  to  thrust 
God  out  of  every  place  except  the  house  of  prayer,  as  if 
the  house  of  prayer  were  the  only  consecrated  place,  and 
we  had  a  right  to  make  every  other  place  profane  !  When 
the  Lord  of  glory  allied  himself  to  dust,  he  consecrated 
every  part  of  earth  as  his  pulpit  and  his  sanctuary,  and 
there  is  no  acre  of  it  profane ;  and  a  sense  of  responsibility 
to  God  ought  to  be  cherished  everywhere.  The  most  irre 
ligious  parliament  may  begin  with  prayer,  a  very  irreligious 
speech  may  be  full  of  religious  phrases ;  and  another  may 
be  made,  in  which  religion  shall  not  be  mentioned,  full  of 
deep  and  thoughtful  devotion,  adapted  to  give  glory  to  God, 
to  do  good  to  our  country,  and  to  benefit  and  bless  all  man 
kind.  Religion  is  not  a  phrase,  but  a  living  power ;  and  it 
is  often  most  felt  where  it  is  least  displayed.  Some  men's 
religion  is  like  the  electric  jar  condensed  and  charged  with 
electricity  —  on  a  Sunday  it  sparkles  in  its  way,  and  every 
one  says,  How  religious  such  an  one  is !  But  when  we  see 
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tin*  same  man  in  the  world,  we  find  liis  religion  is  like  the 
same  jar  discharged,  useless,  cold.  The  real  religions* ele 
ment  is  not  like  the  elerlririly  in  the  jar  that  explodes  with 
noise,  it  is  felt  giving  fertility  to  every  $pil,  balance  to  the 
or! is  in  the  .sky,  and  beauty  and  harmony  to  all  around.  Its 
voice  may  not  be  heard  ;  its  thoughts  may  not  be  uttered; 
and  yet  it  acts,  and  influences,  and  moulds  our  conduct 
in  every  sphere  into  which  God  in  his  providence  may 
call  us. 

"Thou  God  seest  me"  is  the  great  practical  prescription 
for  being  religious,  not  in  the  sanctuary  only,  but  every 
where.  Forget  not  this  thought.  May  the  Holy  Spirit 
write  it  upon  our  inmost  hearts.  May  it  haunt  us,  if  wicked, 
until  we  be  what  we  should  be;  and  if  we  are  God's  chil 
dren,  may  it  be  ever  like  a  sweet  understrain  full  of  melody, 
sanctify  ing,  sustaining,  comforting,  until  faith  shall  be  lost  in 
fruition,  and  the  conviction  of  the  truth  in  the  realization  of 
it,  for  Christ's  sake.  Amen. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 


THE     SARACENS    AND    HAGARENES. 

"  Truth  for  ever  on  the  scaffold, 

Wrong  for  ever  on  the  throne ; 
Yet  that  scaffold  sways  the  future, 

And  behind  the  dim  unknown 
Standeth  God  within  the  shadow, 
Keeping  watch  above  his  own." 

"  For  it  is  written,  that  Abraham  had  two  sons,  the  one  by  a  bondmaid, 
the  other  by  a  free-woman.  But  he  who  was  of  the  bondwoman  was 
born  after  the  flesh ;  but  he  of  the  free-woman  was  by  promise.  Which 
things  are  an  allegory :  for  these  are  the  two  covenants ;  the  one  from 
the  Mount  Sinai,  which  genclercth  to  bondage,  which  is  Agar.  For 
this  Agar  is  Mount  Sinai  in  Arabia,  and  answereth  to  Jerusalem 
which  now  is,  and  is  in  bondage  with  her  children.  But  Jerusalem 
which  is  above  is  free,  which  is  the  mother  of  us  all.  For  it  is  written, 
Eejoice,  thou  barren  that  bearest  not;  break  forth  and  cry,  thou  that 
travailest  not:  for  the  desolate  hath  many  more  children  than  she 
which  hath  an  husband.  Now  we,  brethren,  as  Isaac  was,  are  the 
children  of  promise.  But  as  then  he  that  was  born  after  the  flesh  per 
secuted  him  that  was  born  after  the  Spirit,  even  so  it  is  now.  .Never 
theless  what  saith  the  Scripture?  Cast  out  the  bondwoman  and  her 
son :  for  the  son  of  the  bondwoman  shall  not  be  heir  with  the  son  of 
the  free-woman.  So  then,  brethren,  we  are  not  children  of  the  bond 
woman,  but  of  the  free.  Stand  fast  therefore  in  the  liberty  where 
with  Christ  hath  made  us  free,  and  be  not  entangled  again  with  the 
yoke  of  bondage."  —  GAL.  iv.  22,  to  v.  1. 

IT  is  important  to  notice  that  Paul  recognizes,  in  liis 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  Moses,  the  writer  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis,  as  alike  authentic  and  inspired  of  God.  St.  Paul 
tells  us,  "All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God," 
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therein  obviously  alluding  to  the  Old  Testament  Scripture. 
In  tin-  pa- -age  prefixed,  he  observes,  the  Scripture  saith, 
thereby  calling  the  books  of  Moses  Scripture,  and  teaching 
us  that  the  Old  Testament,  like  the  New,  is  not  the  conceit 
or  the  invention  of  man,  but  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God.  It  is,  therefore,  plain  that  both  Testaments, 
though  they  seem  at  times  in  antagonism,  like  the  over 
shadowing  wings  of  the  cherubim  over  the  mercy-seat,  look 
to  the  same  Christ,  are  inspired  by  the  same  Spirit,  and 
are  illuminated  by  the  rising  beams  of  the  same  .Divine 
glory. 

In  the  words  of  St.  Paul  I  may  observe,  by  way  of  pre 
fatory  remark,  there  is  suggested  an  explanation  of  words 
which  have  been  the  subject  of  so  much  dispute,  "  This  is 
my  body."  Let  us  read  along-side  of  this  the  words  of  the 
sacreil  penman,  This  is  "an  allegory;  for  these  are  the  two 
covenants"  —  that  is,  this  Hagar  and  Sarah  are  two  cove 
nants;  and  again,  in  the  twenty-fifth  verse,  "  This  Agar  is 
Mount  Sinai."  Now  nobody  in  his  extravagance  or  folly 
would  dream  of  saying  that  Hagar  is  transubstantiated  or 
converted  into  Mount  Sinai  —  the  woman  into  a  mountain  ; 
but  we  say  truly  and  reasonably,  "  Hagar  signifies  Mount 
Sinai" — u  these  two  mothers  signify  two  covenants;"  and 
thus  we  have  a  precedent  for  translating  the  very  same 
peculiarity  of  phrase  after  the  same  model  in  other  parts  of 
the  word  of  God,  although  it  must  be  too  plain  that  the 
secret  of  this  perversion  of  a  single  passage  is  a  previously 
defined  and  adopted  dogma,  not  an  honest  interpretation  of 
the  word  of  God. 

I  do  not  think  that  Hagar  and  Sarah  were  really  meant 
to  be  types  —  all  that  the  apostle  states  here  is  that  they 
may  be  u.-i-d  a<  exact  and  expressive  illustrations  of  two  dis 
tinct  dispensations,  covenants,  or  systems.  He  says,  "Which 
things  are  an  allegory;"  that  is,  we  may  build  upon  the 
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basis  of  the  literal  history  illustrative  matter,  most  appro 
priate,  wliich  will  make  what  I  am  about  to  explain,  says 
the  apostle,  more  clear  and  intelligible.  Every  one  knows 
that  a  fact  is  always  the  most  beautiful  mirror  from  wliich  to 
reflect  a  bright  truth,  —  that  one  secret  of  the  popularity  of 
our  Saviour's  preaching  was  that  he  levied  contributions 
upon  all  nature,  and  made  the  harvest  with  its  golden  grain, 
the  sea  with  the  chimes  of  its  multitudinous  waves,  the  peb 
bles  that  were  tossed  by  the  billows,  the  trees  that  made 
music  in  the  storm,  and  the  flowers  that  looked  up  in  adora 
tion  to  the  sky  —  all  lesson  books  from  which  he  struck  out 
beautiful,  and  therefore  popular  and  instructive,  truths.  So 
the  Apostle  Paul  seizes  a  fact  in  revelation,  as  the  Saviour 
seized  phenomena  in  nature,  and  make's  it  the  pedestal  of 
important  and  instructive  lessons.  This  Hagar  is  used,  we 
perceive,  in  this  passage  as  an  illustration  of  Sinai,  or  the 
dispensation  of  pure  law ;  —  Sarah  again  is  used  as  the 
illustration  of  Sion,  Jerusalem,  or  the  dispensation  of  pure 
gospel ;  and  it  is  by  contrasting  Hagar,  which  is  law  per 
sonated  with  all  its  issues,  with  Sarah,  which  is  the  gospel 
personated  with  all  its  promises,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  see 
that  law  and  gospel  are  in  their  natures  correlatives,  and 
antagonisms  as  to  the  mode  of  a  sinner's  acceptance,  though 
in  perfect  harmony  when  brought  together,  and  seen  and 
looked  at  in  a  higher  light. 

The  Arabs,  who  are  the  descendants  of  Ishmael,  were 
originally  called  Hagarenes,  from  Hagar  their  mother,  but 
they  took  it  as  an  insult  that  they  should  be  thought  the 
descendants  of  Abraham's  second  wife,  and  wishing  to  be 
made  and  deemed  what  is  untrue,  they  have  called  them 
selves  Saracens,  and  we  give  them  the  name  of  Saracens  to 
this  day ;  that  is,  they  have  laid  aside  the  name  of  Hagar 
enes,  from  Hagar  their  real  mother,  and  they  have  taken  the 
name  of  Saracens,  from  Sarah,  the  princess,  Abraham's  first 
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wife,  who  they  say  was  their  (rue  and  only  motlicr.  The 
history  of  these  II<nj<ircin'S<  or,  us  they  cull  them-eI\.-<, 
N/W/V//.V.  mav  be  seen  on  reading  the  Apocalypse,  where 
as  the  locusts  they  came  forth  from  the  bottomless  pit,  and 
made  such  havoc  among  the  ranks  of  degenerate  Christen 
dom,  and  therein  attc.-t  what  formidable  opposition  the 
Ilugarenes,  or  the  Saracens,  as  they  call  themselves,  have 
carried  on  against  the  Christian  church,  the  children  of 
God,  the  true  Saracens. 

The  children  of  Ilagar,  accepting  the  figurative  interpre 
tation  that  the  apostle  gives,  are  the  carnal,  earthly  wor 
shippers,  with  no  interest  in  the  promises,  no  spiritual 
lee  lings,  no  hope  of  the  inheritance  of  Abraham.  The 
children  of  Sarah  are,  again,  the  children  of  the  promises  — 
Christ's  children,  and  therefore  Abraham's  children,  who 
hav««  a  regenerated  nature,  and  hearts  big  witlt  the  hopes 
and  the  expectancies  of  a  kingdom  that  passeth  not  away. 
You  have  the  Ilagarene,  or  the  descendant  of  Hagar,  in  the 
outcast  Jew,  who  still  clings  to  the  husk,  after  he  has  lo.-t 
the  kernel,  and  in  the  followers  of  the  false  prophet,  whose 
only  shout  is,  "  God  is  One,  and  Mahomet  is  his  Prophet ; " 
we  have  the  Ilagarenes  also  embodied  in  all  that  prid-.j 
themselves  on  antiquity,  prescription,  mere  succession,  form, 
ritual,  ccn-mony,  and  nothing  more.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  the  Saracens,  —  that  is,  the  true  Saracens,  not  the 
Ilagarenes, —  or  the  children  of  Abraham,  in  all  who  wor 
ship  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  who  rest  upon  the  same  rock, 
who  are  bapti/ed  in  heart  unto  the  same  Divine  name,  who 
have  been  adopted  into  the  family  of  God,  and  are  the  heirs 
of  the  promise-,  and  therefore  Abraham's  children,  God's 
family.  Christ's  brotherhood,  and  expectants  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven. 

>Ve  are  Ilagarcnes  by  nature,  and  Saracens  by  grace;  we 
are  born  into'  the  family  of  Ilagar,  we  are  born  again  into 
18 
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the  family  of  Sarah.  We  are  the  natural  offspring  by  birth, 
and  need  do  nothing  more  in  order  to  be  cast  out  for  ever ; 
we  become  the  Saracens,  or  the  spiritual  offspring,  by 
grace,  adopted,  sanctified,  and  made  heirs  of  the  promises. 
Now,  says  the  Apostle  Paul,  these  two  mothers  with  their 
respective  descendants  constitute,  or  are  the  types  of,  two 
distinct  covenants.  The  word  covenant  has  been  the  subject 
of  great  mystification,  and  very  often  of  very  great  misap 
prehension.  I  understand  by  it  a  dispensation,  a  system. 
The  Old  Testament  is  the  gospel  according  to  one  dispensa 
tion,  the  New  Testament  is  the  gospel  according  to  another 
dispensation.  The  Books  of  Moses  might  be  called  the 
Gospel  according  to  Leviticus,  and  the  New  Testament  the 
Gospel  according  to  St.  John,  or  Matthew,  or  Luke. 

The  two  covenants  are  here  things  that  are  antagonistic 
to  each  other.  The  covenant  with  Hagar  was  made  with 
Adam  in  Paradise  —  "  Do,  and  thou  shalt  live  ;  come  short, 
and  thou  shalt  die."  We  have  a  panoramic  exhibition  of  it 
upon  Mount  Sinai,  not  then  and  there  the  creation  of  a  new 
covenant,  but  the  panoramic  exhibition  of  the  old  one,  that 
men  may  see  and  know  how  impossible  it  is  to  climb  to 
heaven  by  Mount  Sinai,  or  to  be  justified  under  the  law  or 
by  the  ordinance  of  works.  We  have  the  other  covenant, 
which  was  made  with  Christ,  the  Representative  of  all  that 
believe,  and  in  him,  and  through  him,  and  by  him  with  us 
ratified  in  the  cross,  preached  to  Jew  and  Gentile,  the 
exhibition  of  the  Light  to  lighten  the  one,  and  the  glory  of 
his  people  Israel.  These  two  covenants,  the  covenant  made 
with  Adam  in  Paradise,  under  which  we  all  are  by  nature, 
and  the  covenant  made  with  the  Second  Adam  in  Gethse- 
mane  and  in  the  desert,  under  which  all  that  believe  are  by 
grace,  are  perfect  contrasts  to  each  other.  The  one  is,  Do, 
and  as  the  result  thou  shalt  live  ;  the  other  is,  Trust,  and  as 
the  issue  thou  shalt  have  life  everlasting.  The  first  is, 
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Serve   God,  I'ove  God  with  all   your  heart,  and  if  so,  you 
will  liv.-  for  ever;  but  one  falter  in  its  beatings,  one  Buspen- 
sion  in  the  continuity  of  its  love,  will  be  Instant  casting  out 
of  l'aradi>e,  uml  the  inheritance  of  CndlesS  mi*'ry  and  woe. 
The  other  dispensation,  that  made  with  the  Second  Adam, 
that  is,  with  the.    Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  made  with  him  as 
our  Klder  Brother,  representing  us  and  presenting  us  before 
God,  baa  for  its   .li.-tiuctivc  language,  Believe  a  salvation 
already  provided  and  complete,  accept  heaven  for  nothing, 
and  thm  go  forth  under  the  kindling  inspiration  of  gratitude 
to  Him  who  gave  it  you  by  grace,  and  retrieved  it  by  his 
Mood,   and  show   to  mankind  and  before  the  world  what 
noble   deeds   love   can   do,  what   high  heroism  grace  can 
reach,  and  how  that  law  which  could  not  be  kept  in  Para- 
dise,  has  been  more  than  kept,  even  magnified,  in  Christ, 
and  may  be  kept  by  you  through  grace  in  a  world  that  has 
fallen,  and  is  dismantled  by  sin.      In   other  words,  good 
works  are  just  as  necessary  under  the  Saracen  dispensation 
U    they   were   under  the    Ilagarene    dispensation.       Good 
works  must  as  truly  grow  up  around  Mount  Sion,  which  is 
Sarah,  as  around  and  upon  Mount  Sinai,  which  is  Ilagar  ; 
but  the  ditVerence  is  the  place  that  good  works  occupy,  not 
the  necessity  of  -rood  works.     In  the  lla-arene  covenant,  or, 
varyin-j-  the  phrase,  in  the  Semitic  covenant,  or  in  the  cove 
nant    of  works,   tin-   dispensation   under   which  Adam    waa 
placed,  the  law  is,  for  .-o  much  work  done,  or  attempted  to 
be  done,  M>  much  wages  will  be  given,  that  is,  obey,  which 
is  the  work,  and  you  shall  live,  which  is  the  heaven,  or  the 
wanes  that  follow.     In  the  Saracenic  covenant,  the  Abra- 
hamic  or  evangelical  di.-pensaiion,  works  are  also  done,  but 
not  done  in  order  to  «M   heaven,  but    done  out  of  gratitude 
for  h-a\.n   already    received      They  flow  from  possession, 
not  from  prospect,  for  the  purest  works  under  the  Christian 
dispensation  are  not  done  to  be  .-teps  or  tilles  to  heaven,  but 
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as  exponents  and  fruits  of  a  love  and  gratitude  to  God, 
which  has  been  kindled  in  our  heart  by  a  sense  of  his  gra 
tuitous  gift  and  gracious   present  of  all  heaven.      In  the 
Hagarene  covenant  it  is  a  slave  toiling,  weeping,  groaning, 
failing,  faltering,  under  the  eye  of  an  exacting  and  insatiable 
tyrant,  in  the  hope  that  from  so  severe  a  bondage  he  will  be 
able  to  earn  some  great  reward  ;   but  in  the  Saracen  or  the 
evangelical  covenant  it  is  a  son  in  the  home  of  Ijis  father,  in 
the  sunshine  of  his  countenance,  delighting  to  do  what  he 
knows   that  father  loves,  out   of  gratitude   for  what  that 
father  has  done  to  him,  and  therefore  from  affection,  as  a 
son.     In  the  one  there  is  certain  failure,  however  sincere  or 
devoted  he  may  be  ;   in  the  other  covenant  there  is  certain 
success,  for  God  has  promised  it.     In  the  one  covenant  man 
is  accepted  because  of  his  work,  in  the  other  the  work  is 
accepted  because  of  the  man.     In  the  first  covenant  the 
man  is  accepted,  if  he  succeed,  because  he  has   done  the 
work ;  in  the  second  covenant  the  work  is  accepted  because 
the   worker   has   been  accepted  first.     The  first  covenant 
was  made  with  man  in  man's  own  strength,  who  was  con 
stituted  holy  and  sufficient  to  keep  it ;   the  second  covenant 
was  made  with  Christ,  the  God-man,  able,  and  strong,  and 
pledged  to  keep  it,  and  to  give  unto  all  that  are  the  subjects 
of  it  eternal  life.     In  the  first  covenant  man  was  bound  to 
God,  in  the  second  covenant  God  is  bound  to  man.     The 
first  was  law,  the  second  is  grace.     If  Adam  had  stood,  and 
observed  the  conditions  and  the  limits  of  his  position,  Adam 
would  have  had  something  whereof  to  boast,  and  he  would 
have  thought  that  for  such  work  wages  are  due  ;  and  Adam 
might  have  sung  his  own  praises,  and  celebrated  his  own 
doings ;  but  under  this  second  covenant  man  is  saved  by  a 
strength  not  his  own,  a  grace  not  his  own,  a  merit  not  his 
own  ;    and  therefore  eternity  will  ring  with  the   ceaseless 
anthem  peal,  "  Not  unto  us,  but  unto  Him  that  loved  us,  and 
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us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood,"  unto  him  be . 
glory  and  thanksgiving  and  blessing  tor  e\n-  and  ever. 

Another  feature  in  the  two  covenants  j^this.  The  first 
covenant,  the  llairarene,  Ilagar,  or  Mount  Sinai,  presents 
God  always  as  an  exacter;  the  second  covenant  presents 
God  always  as  a  giver.  In  other  words,  under  the  old 
covenant,  or  llagar's,  or  Sinai's,  we  constantly  hear  God 
saving,  I)o^  do,  Give,  give;  but  under  the  second,  or  the 
Christian  dispensation,  we  rarely  hear  God  saying,  Do,  or 
Give,  but  always  doing  for  us  and  giving  to  us.  It  is  a  very 
hard  tiling  to  flesh  and  blood  to  serve  a  master  who  is 
always  exacting,  but  it  is  a  most  joyous  thing  to  serve  a 
ina>ter  who  nevar  asks  any  tiling,  but  always  gives  freely 
and  fully.  The  character  of  God  on  Mount  Sinai  is,  seated 
on  the  mount,  constantly  saying,  "  Thou  shalt ; "  but  the 
God  that  is  revealed  in  the  gospel  is  seated  on  the  mount, 
but  it  is  that  he  may  scatter  far  and  wide,  to  the  utmost 
limits  of  the  horizon,  all  the  fruits  of  the  purchase  of  the 
blood  of  the  Son  of  God.  And  therefore  we  go  to  God  in 
this  dispensation  constantly  as  a  Father  and  a  giver,  never 
a-  an  exaeter  of  duty  from  us.  We  find  the  man  who  is 
always  thinking  Jhat  God  is  an  exacter,  living  in  a  state  of 
perfect  terrorism  ;  whereas  the  man  who  never  thinks  of 
what  (lod  demands,  but  constantly  thinks  of  what  God 
gives,  feels  his  gratitude  swelling  like  an  ocean  wilhin  ]\\mm 
that  never  can  he  at  rest.  If  we  then  draw  near  to  (lod, 
and  say,  "Our  Father,"  we  have  the  spirit  of  the  Saracen 
Covenant ;  if  we  draw  near  to  God  in  terror,  and  only  say, 
"Our  Judge,"  we  have  the  spirit  of  the  Ilagarene  covenant. 
Jt  i-  our  privilege  at  once  to  feel  —  and  this  is  all  that  is 
precious  in  our  Bible  Christianity  —  that  God  is  our 
Father,  and,  blessed  thought,  that  he  is  ten  thousand  times 
more  willing  and  ready  to  hear  than  we  to  ask. 

Having  noticed  these  peculiarities  of  the  contents  of  the 
18* 
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two  covenants,  let  us  investigate  one  or  two  features  in  this 
last  covenant  that  will  show  its  value.  The  first  peculiarity 
of  this  last  compliant  is,  it  is  free.  "Jerusalem  which  is 
above,"  he  says,  "  is  free"  In  other  words,  God  was  under 
no  compulsion  to  make  the  second  covenant  after  he  had 
made  the  first,  and  we  had  broken  it;  but  the  lan°'uao*e  of 

O          O 

the  apostle  is,  or  rather,  the  language  of  our  blessed  Re 
deemer  is,  that  he  "  so  loved  the  world  that  \\v»gave"  not, 
"he  sold"  but  that  he  "gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that 
whosoever  believeth  on  him  should  not  perish,  but  have 
everlasting  life."  In  other  words,  this  covenant  is  the  free, 
spontaneous,  unmerited  efflux  or  gift  of  the  love  of  God. 
There  is  no  reason  external  to  God  himself  why  he  should 
have  interposed  to  save  mankind,  there  is  no  reason  in  the 
universe  why  we  hear  the  blessed  gospel,  and  some  of  us 
live  by  it,  except  that  lie  loved  us  from  the  first  and  that  he 
loves  us  to  the  last.  He  took  pity  on  us  in  our  ruins,  and 
he  has  retrieved  and  restored  us.  His  love  is  free  and 
spontaneous. 

In  the  second  place,  this  covenant  is  firm  or  strong.  Just 
because  this  covenant  is  free,  therefore  it  is  strong.  This 
seems  inexplicable,  but  if  we  consider  it,  i^  will  appear  per 
fectly  plain.  Because  it  is  free,  and  spontaneous,  and 
wholly  from  God,  therefore  it  partakes  of  all  that  God  is, 
.lasts  while  he  lasts,  and  is  strong  as  he  is.  If  it  were  con 
tingent  on  any  thing  in  man,  based  upon  a  condition,  a 
promise,  or  an  element  peculiar  to  the  human,  it  would  have 
an  element  of  decay,  it  might  fall ;  but  because  it  rests  upon 
God's  everlasting  love,  and  is  the  constant  issue  of  that  love, 
and  dependent  upon  nothing  external  to  it,  therefore  it 
endures  as  the  everlasting  hills,  having  two  immutable 
things  for  its  basis,  in  which  it  was  impossible  for  God  to 
lie.  It  is  not  only  firm,  but  also  everlasting,  it  endures  for 
ever.x  He  loved  us  from  the  first,  he  loves  us  to  the  last. 
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God  says  in  another  part,  very  beautifully,  that  he  has 
made  with  us  an  everlasting  covenant.  Two  eternities,  like, 
two  -Teat  oceans,  meet  and  mingle  here,  it  came  from  ever 
lasting,  it  proceeds  in  glory,  in  beauty,  and  in  victory,  to 
everlasting;  all  that  are  in  it  and  have  a  hold* of  it,  are 
eternally  sale,  lor,  "I  give  unto  them  eternal  life,"  "neither 
shall  any  man  pluck  them  out  of  my  hand." 

This  covenant  which  was  made  with  us  in  Christ,  or  with 
Christ  for  us,  is  an  all-sufficient  covenant.  In  other  words, 
its  provisions  are  all  that  man  can  need,  and  all  that  infinite 
bounty  can  bestow.  Hence,  says  the  Apostle  Paul,  "this  is 
the  covenant  that  I  will  make  with  the  house  of  Israel,  after 
those  days,  saith  the  Lord ;  I  will  put  my  laws  into  their 
mind,  and  write  them  in  their  hearts;  and  I  will  be  to  them 
a  God,  and  they  shall  be  to  me  a  people:  and  they  shall  not 
teach  every  man  his  neighbor,  and  every  man  his  brother, 
saying.  Know  the  Lord;  for  all  shall  know  me,  from  the 
lea>t  to  the  greatest.  For  I  will  be  merciful  to  their  un 
righteousness,  and  their  sins  and  their  iniquities  will  I 
remember  no  more."  This  covenant  is  a  compendium  of  all 
that  man  can  need  as  a  sinner,  of  all  that  man  can  require' 
as  a  eivature.  AYhatever  is  necessary  to  save  a  sinner  is 
stored  up  here,  whatever  is  needed  to  make  happy  a  crea 
ture,  is  pledged,  and  signed,  and  sealed  here.  There  is 
nothing  that  we  need  that  is  not  here,  and  oh,  rich  grace! 
nothing  that  we  a-k  that  we  shall  not  obtain.  It  is  all-snfli- 
cient.  What  is  in  it  ?  Do  you  need  to  be  taught?  Christ's 
prophetic  oflice  is  at  your  service  to  teach  you.  Do  you 
need  his  priestly  oilier  ?  lie  is  the  Altar,  the  Sacrifice,  and 
the  Offerer,  and  he  stands  by  the  golden  altar,  the  ever 
present  High-Priest,  to  present  your  prayers  with  much 
ineeu-e  acceptable  to  (Jod.  Do  you  need  to  be  governed? 
Chri-t's  royal  or  regal  oilice  is  at  your  servflVT  AVe  an; 
born  rebels  in  a  revolted  colony,  having  the  spirit  of  our 
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birthplace ;  but  when  Christ's  sceptre  touches  the  sinner's 
heart,  his  kingdom  is  raised  within  us,  an  inner  before  an 
outer  work.  Whatever  is  in  Christ  as  my  Prophet  —  what 
ever  I  need  of  life ;  whatever  is  in  Christ  as  my  Priest  — 
whatever  I  need  of  pardon ;  whatever  is  in  Christ  as  my 
King — whatever  I  need  of  law,  of  government,  and  order  — 
all  are  provided  for  me  in  this  compendium  of  blood-bought 
blessings,  the  Saracen  covenant. 

The  Holy  Spirit  too  is  ours.  There  is  a  promise  in  that 
covenant,  I  will  "  give  you  another  Comforter."  This  is  not 
speculation,  but  fact.  Every  promise  in  this  covenant  is  for 
us  a  leaf  from  the  tree  of  life ;  and  there  is  no  reason  that 
I  know  why  every  one  who  hears  of  this  covenant  should 
not  sign  it.  We  have  all  imbibed  mystic  or  transcendental 
ideas  of  the  gospel,  and  have  lost  its  simplicity.  We  listen 
to  a  minister's  sermon  as  students  listen  to  prelections  of 
theology  from  a  professor's  chair;  we  lose  our  sense  of 
reality  —  our  personal  interest  and  relation  and  responsi 
bility.  We  honor  God  by  acquiescing  implicitly  in  what  he 
says,  and  doing  what  he  bids  us,  and  not  doubting  that  he 
will  give  us  adequate  strength.  They  who  think,  we  are 
too  humble  to  ask  God  any  thing,  and  too  sinful  to  draw 
near  to  him,  are  unconsciously,  it  may  be,  the  proudest. 
Pride  and  conceit  flourish  at  a  distance  from  God,  humility 
and  love  in  confidence  in  God's  word  bloom  nearest  to  him. 
The  nearer  we  come  to  God,  the  lovelier  and  fairer  will 
Christian  graces  grow ;  the  further  we  keep  off  from  God, 
the  less  we  shall  produce  of  the  peaceable  fruits  of  right 
eousness.  It  is  in  gardens  that  are  sunned  by  the  sunbeams, 
and  watered  by  the  dew-drops,  that  fragrant  flowers  grow 
most  beautifully ;  it  is  in  the  dark  ravines  and  jungles,  which 
the  sunbeams  cannot  penetrate,  that  all  poisonous  and  nox 
ious  vegetatfon  rises  rife.  In  one  word,  all  that  God  is  — 
for  he  says,  I  will  be  to  you  a  God,  a  Father  —  love,  wis- 
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doin.  omnipotence  —  all  that  the  Son  is  —  High-Priest, 
Prophet.  King,  AVay,  Truth,  Life —  is  mine;  all  that  the 
Spirit  is — Sam-tiller,  Teacher,  Comforter,  Remembrancer 
—  is  mine;  all  that  tin-  liihle  contains  of  pledge,  and  prom 
ise,  and  precept,  and  prophecy,  is  mine;  for  all  are  made 
over  to  me  h<nnl  fde,  by  a  stipulation  from  which  not  a  jot  or 
a  tittle  shall  he  exhau>ted  until  all  he  fulfilled. 

This  covenant,  so  lull,  so  tree,  ;md  so  strong,  is  also  a  holy 
covenant.  Because  we  are  saved  gratis,  we  are  not  thereby 
saved  from  doing  good  works.  If  a  man  be  a  Christian,  it 
is  the  in.-tinct  of  his  nature  to  do  good.  The  great  question 
is.  Am  I  a  Chri.-tian?  If  I  be  a  Christian,  good  works  are 
just  as  nece.-sarily  consequences,  not  without  drawbacks,  as 
good  fruit  is  to  a  good  tree.  Even  the  best  tree  has  some* 
beautiful  blossoms  that  are  nipped  by  the  frosts,  many  fair 
young  fruits  that  are  borne  away  with  the  storm,  and  even 
amid  the  loveliest  boughs  the  spider  makes  his  web,  and  the 
caterpillar  gnaws  the  greenest  leaves;  and  yet  it  is  a  good 
tree,  yielding  good  fruit.  In  every  true  Christian  there  is 
many  a  falter,  and  yet  the  predominating  tone  of  his  char 
acter  is  that  of  a  true  Christian  bearing  the  good  fruits  of 
-righteousiu-ss  and  peace.  Put  on  as  the  result  of  this 
bowels  of  mercy.  "  Let  all  bitterness,  and  wrath,  and 
anger,  and  clamor,  and  evil  speaking,  be  put  away  from 
yon,  with  all  malice:  and  be  ye  kind  one  to  another,  tender 
hearted,  forgiving  ()"L'  another,  even  as  God  for  Christ's  >ake 
hath  forgiven  you."  I5e  living  epistles,  "  known  and  read  of 
all  men."  If  a  man  he  a  Christian,  he  must  be  holy;  and  if 
he  be  not  holy,  if  his  works  be  not  good,  the  proper  inference 
is,  not  that  unjust  one  which  men  sometimes  draw,  "see  what 
Christianity  is;"  hut  see  a  man  who  is  no  Christian  at  all. 
None  would  say.  an  honest  thief,  a  truth  loving  liar — 'such 
phrases  are  contradictions;  it  is  no  less  so  to  say,  That  is  a 
lying  Christian,  that  is  an  unjust  Christian  —  the  thing  can- 
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not  be ;  you  might  as  well  speak  of  dark  light,  of  a  cold 
fire.  When  we  meet  with  such  persons,  we  ought  not  to 
blame  Christianity,  which  is  the  mother  and  the  nurse  of  all 
that  beautifies  the  world,  of  all  that  cements  nations,  of  all 
that  makes  happy  families  and  holy  men ;  but  we  ought  to 
blame  that  corrupt  heart  which  clothes  itself  in  the  drapery 
of  the  gospel  in  order  to  promote  its  own  selfish,  criminal, 
carnal,  worldly,  and  wicked  ends. 

Every  reader  of  these  pages  is  either  a  child  of  Hagar 
or  a  child  of  Sarah,  a  Ilagarene  or  a  Saracen ;  that  is,  a 
Christian,  or  something  in  its  manifold  formulas  which  is 
the  antithesis  of  Christian.  There  is  no  middle  path.  The 
besetting  element  in  the  ruin  of  thousands  is,  "  Well,  if  I 
am  not  all  that  the  preacher  says  and  shows  that  a  Chris 
tian  is,  I  am  not  all  that  the  preacher  describes  a  wicked 
man  to  be ;  and  therefore  I  occupy  the  middle  course  — 
that  moderate  Christianity,  that  sober  and  temperate  course 
that  is  all  that  is  right."  Moderate  Christianity!  What 
would  we  say  of  moderate  truth,  moderate  honesty  ?  That 
such  are  only  mere  elegant  phrases  for  dishonesty  and  lying. 
We  cannot  be  moderate  in  loving  God,  or  in  loving  our 
neighbor ;  God  has  settled  it  —  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  with  all 
thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy  strength,"  "  and  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself."  There  is  no  intermediate  path  whatever;  we 
cannot  be  Hagar's  child  at  this  stage  of  our  journey,  and  at 
the  next  step  say,  I  am  Sarah's  ;  we  are  throughout  Hagar- 
enes  or  Saracens,  Christians  by  grace  ^or  lost  worldlings  by 
nature.  Whatever  successions  may  have  been,  or  have 
failed,  there  are  two  that  have  continued  from  Adam's  days 
till  now  —  the  succession  of  sinners  by  nature,  or  of  saints  * 
by  grace  —  the  succession  of  Hagar  or  of  Sarah.  Which 
are  we  ?  What  a  solemn  thought,  that  there  is  one  current 
of  immortal  souls  rushing  faster  and  faster  every  day, 
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swelled  by  tributaries  from  nil  the  corrupt  passions  of  the 
human  heart,  into  that  moaning  ocean  of  sorrow  and  of 
blackne-s  and  darkness  from  which  there  is  no  return! 
•while,  we  bless  God,  there  is  another  current,  swelled  by 
ceaseless  accessions,  rushing,  while  it  makes  sweet  music, 
until  it  reach  that  ocean  «;f  everlasting  joy  and  felicity  which 
is  at  Clod's  right  hand.  In  which  are  we?  In  one  or  other 
we  are,  and  on  one  or  other  we  are  making  progress  at  this 
moment.  AVe  are  naturally  associated  with  Hagar,  we  seek 
salvation  as  the  reward  of  our  own  doings.  The  last  thing 
we  do  is,  to  seek  alliance  with  Sarah,  and  accept  salvation, 
lively  and  fully  by  grace.  There*rs  in  us  much  of  the 
ancient  pride  which  exploded  first  in  Paradise;  we  would 
far  rather  huy  heayen  than  take  it  gratuitously.  There  is 
an  honest  pride,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  that  will  not  be 
indebted  to  charity  if  there  be  strength  in  our  own  muscles, 
or  wisdom  in  our  own  head.  This  is  right;  but  in  reference 
to  (lod  it  is  the  highest  humility  and  the  noblest  ornament 
to  feel  delight  in  being  indebted  to  him,  and  taking  all  from 
his  grace'.  That  heart  is  awfully  deluded  which  says,  "I 
will  work  my  way  to  heayen,  or  I  will  not  have  it  at  all  — 
I  will  have  heaven  as  my  desert,  or  not  at  all."  Never 
since  Adam's  birth  has  there  been  more  than  one  who  has 
placed  himself  in  pure  law  and  stood.  Jesus  was  born  of  a 
woman,  made  under  the  law,  and  he  obeyed  that  law  and 
exhausted  its  penalty,  and  for  us;  and  we  in  him  and  by 
him,  and  through  him,  have  access  to  a  better  Paradise,  and 
a  right  to  a  brighter  hope  and  a  yet  greater  glory. 

Salvation  i-  -imply  the  acceptance  of  this  provision  —  it 
i<  .-imply  going  and  saying,  I  accept  this  covenant  as  that 
which  is  what  I  need,  and  contains  precisely  what  I  require. 
Sinai  in  \  < T  -atislied,  it  cannot  satisfy.  It  is  meant  still  to 
tie  within  us  a  sense  of  want  and  of  ruin  that  will  impel 
us  to  Calvary.  Law  is  our  schoolmaster,  our  pedagogue 
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literally,  to  lead  us  to  Christ ;  and  the  reason  why  God  pro 
claimed  the  Hagarene  covenant  on  Sinai  was  not  to  put  us 
under  it,  but  that,  seeing  how  impossible  it  is  to  be  saved  by 
it,  we  might  long  for  that  better  covenant,  which  is  provided 
in  Christ  for  the  children  of  Sarah,  and  the  heirs  of  the 
promise.  To  be  saved  is  just  to  take  God  at  his  word.  I 
do  not  know  any  shorter  definition  of  salvation  than  this, 
taking  God  at  his  word,  treating  the  Bible  as  a  reality. 
What  is  a  £10  Bank  of  England  note?  It  is  a  piece  of 
paper  not  worth  a  farthing,  but  nevertheless  to  you  by  faith 
it  is  property ;  though  it  be  but  the  possession  of  a  bit  of 
paper  to  sense,  yet  it  is*by  faith  the  possession  of  ten  sove 
reigns,  or  of  any  thing  that  ten  sovereigns  can  purchase. 
So  this  Book,  which  to  sense  is  not  better  bound  than  a 
thousand  in  the  library,  is  to  faith  the  compendium  of  all 
that  you  need  to  make  you  holy  and  happy  in  time  and 
eternity. 

Hagar  and  Sarah  will  quarrel  to  the  end.  Ishmael  and 
Isaac  will  fight  to  the  end  —  the  one  will  mock  and  perse 
cute,  in  the  language  of  the  apostle,  the  other.  Even  when 
the  covenant  of  Sarah  is  supreme  within  us,  there  will  be 
the  remains  of  our  attachment  to  the  covenant  of  Hagar ; 
there  will  be  still  the  law  in  the  members,  the  remains  of 
Hagar's  presence,  of  IshmaePs  power,  warring  against  the 
law  of  the  spirit,  the  inspiration  of  Sarah's  covenant,  and  of 
the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  In  the 
outer  world,  the  Ishmaelite  church,  the  church  of  mere  rite, 
of  ceremony,  of  error,  will  ever  war  with  the  Saracenic 
church,  the  church  of  Isaac,  the  church  of  spirit  and  of 
truth.  There  will  be  no  peace  in  this  dispensation  till  the 
Lord  of  Peace  come.  There  will  be  war  and  antagonism 
between  truth  and  error  till  the  end.  Nevertheless,  we  are 
assured,  the  issue  is  absolutely  certain.  "  What  saith  the 
Scripture  ?  Cast  out  the  bondwoman."  The  crescent  wanes 
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every  d:iv.  the  Jew  is  becoming  weary  of  feeding  upon 
hu-ks.  There  may  be  struggles,  perplexities,  trials,  yet 
truth  is  making  progress.  Sarah  will  be  supreme  in  God's 
own  home,  and  Hagur  the  bondwoman  will  he  cast  out. 
The  creed  that  is  at  pre.-ent  the  acceptance  of  a  few  will  be 
the  hope  and  joy  of  all  mankind —  God  has  said  it,  and  that 
is  enough  for  us. 

*•  Stand  fast  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  has  made  us 
free."  Accept  no  human  law  or  restriction  in  matters  of 
religion  as  obligatory  upon  your  consciences  in  the  sight  of 
God ;  whatever  the  Bible  says,  believe  ;  whatever  the  Bible 
says  not,  do  not  hold  as  essential  to  salvation  —  stand  fast  in 
the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  has  made  you  free. 

19 


CHAPTER    XIV. 


THE    WAY    OF    ALL    THE    EARTH. 

"  All  that  of  good  and  fair 
Has  gone  into  the  past  from  earliest  time, 

Shall  then  come  forth,  to  wear 
The  glory  and  the  beauty  of  its  pi'irne. 

"  They  have  not  perished  —  no ! 
Kind  words  remembered,  voices  once  so  sweet, 

Smiles  radiant  long  ago, 
And  features  the  great  soul!s  apparent  seat, 

"  All  shall  come  back ;  each  tie 
Of  pure  affection  shall  be  knit  again : 

Alone  shall  evil  die, 
And  sorrow  dwell  a  prisoner  in  thy  reign." 

u  Then  Abraham  gave  up  the  ghost,  and  died  in  a  good  old  age,  an  old 
man,  and  full  of  years ;  and  was  gathered  to  his  people.  And  his  sons 
Isaac  and  Ishmael  buried  him  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  in  the  field 
of  Ephron  the  son  of  Zohar  the  Hittite,  which  is  before  Mamre."  — 
GEN.  xxv.  8,  9. 

WE  have  followed  the  beautiful  and  interesting  biography 
of  the  father  of  the  faithful  till  we  arrive  with  sor 
row  at  its  close.  Abraham,  as  presented  to  us  in  the 
sketches  of  his  character  given  by  the  sacred  penman,  ap 
proaches  us  almost  as  a  father,  a  friend,  and  a  companion. 
"We  feel  real  regret  as  the  curtain  closes  on  his  chequered  and 
impressive  biography.  A*  prince  in  Israel  has  fallen,  a 
patriarch  is  gathered  to  his  grave,  and  the  tent  that  knew 
Mm  once,  knows  him  now  no  more  for  ever.  As  the  set- 
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ting  sun  leaves  a  trail  of  light  upon  tin;  sky  above  and  upon 
the  earth  In-hind  him,  Abraham's  life  and  departure  have 
alike  left  us  inlluences  and  taught  us  lessons  we  cannot 
easily  forget.  He  being  dead,  yet  speaketh.  lli.s  voice 
still  sounds  along  the  centuries ;  his  deeds  reverberate 
along  the  corridors  of  ages,  the  works  h"  did.  the  truths  he 
spoke,  and  the  lessons  lie  taught,  cannot  die.  There  is  in 
every  man  a  double  immortality  —  one  he  carries  into  eter 
nity,  where  it  endures  for  ever;  another  he  leaves  behind 
him,  acting  for  good  or  for  evil,  upon  earth;  so  that  the 
good  and  the  evil  men  do  are  not  buried  with  their  bones, 
but  alike  live  after  them. 

Our  parting  with  Abraham  in  this  beautiful  story  of  his 
life  is  not  however  a  final  one ;  if  we  are  Abraham's 
children  by  being  Christ's,  he  and  we  shall  meet  again.  It 
is  the  special  promise  of  our  blessed  Lord,  that  ye  shall 
*•  sit  down  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.*'  I  can  conceive  no  more  touching  position  than 
to  hear  Adam  tell  the  history  of  his  trial,  and  Abraham 
repeat  the  scenes,  and  incidents,  and  years  of  his  pilgrimage, 
and  all  that  have  preceded  us  to  glory  receive  us  to  their 
fellowship,  not,  as  some  suppose,  strangers  to  us,  and  we 
strangers  to  them.  Can  I  believe  that  heaven  is  an  awful 
blank,  a  dread  .-olitude,  a  collection  of  insulated  cells?  that 
tho-e  beautiful  images  of  the  dear  dead  that  are  hung  up  in 
my  memory  a<  in  a  picture  gallery,  shall  never  he  resolved 
into  til;;  ori-viials — that  those  linages  shall  fade  before  ai:y 
th»-  beautiful  originals  themselves,  when  father 
meets  child,  and  child  meets  parent,  and  broken  relation 
ships  ;ire  renewed,  and  interrupted  circles  are  completed, 
and  we  shall  know  even  as  we  are  known? 

We  gather  from  the  {'act  of  .Tl.raliam  dying  in  his  good 
old  age.  that  death  spares  none.  There  is  not  a  more 
common  aphorism  than  this,  k>All  must  die;''  and  yet 
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there  is  not  an  aphorism  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  or  in  the 
proverbs  of  nations,  that  has  I9b$  practical  effect.  We  all 
live  here  as  if  we  were  to  live  here  as  we  are  for  ever. 
We  really  fancy  this  world  is  home,  and  the  next  a  country 
we  may  decline  or  enter  at  our  discretion.  "  He  died,"  is 
the  epitaph  upon  every  antediluvian  patriarch ;  "  he  died," 
is  the  ever  repeated  epitaph  of  all  generations.  The  prince 
is  taken  from  his  palace,  the  noble  from  his  hall,  the  patri 
arch  from  his  tent,  and  all,  whatever  be  their  dignity,  their 
rank,  their  learning,  their  power,  depart  unto  the  shadow 
and  silence  of  the  future,  for  death  has  passed  upon  all 
men. 

Yet  this  was  never  meant  to  be  so,  —  death  was  no  part 
of  God's  original  design.  God  made  neither  sin  nor  death ; 
they  are  irruptive  phenomena  subsequent  to  the  constitution 
or  creation  of  man.  When  man  was  made  and  placed  in 
Paradise,  he  was  meant  by  God  to  live  for  ever.  Grey 
hairs,  and  aches,  and  pains,  are  not  a  bequest  from  Eden  in 
its  glory,  they  are  intrusions  and  blights  scattered  down  by 
sin  long  subsequent  to  the  fall.  When  man  was  made, 
every  pulse  was  music,  and  his  life,  like  the  sundial,  was 
meted  out  by  sunshine.  If  clouds  have  fallen  thick  and 
heavy  upon  that  life,  and  interruptions  have  occurred  in  the 
beatings  of  his  heart,  these  are  not  God's  doings,  nor  is  God 
responsible  for  them.  For  every  happy  feeling  that  is  in 
the  human  heart  we  are  indebted  to  God ;  for  every  sad, 
and  sorrowful,  and  painful,  and  sinful  one,  we  are  indebted 
to  ourselves. 

The  cause  of  death,  is  not  an  everlasting  decree,  but  an 
innovation.  Sin  is  in  man's  soul  and  body  as  a  corrosive 
poison.  It  is  the  mother  of  our  aches,  the  solvent  of  our 
sorrows,  the  only  explanafton  of  the  world's  present  state. 
Philosophers  are  at  their  wits'  end  in  their  attempts  to 
harmonize  all  things,  just  because  they  ignore  sin.  The 
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world    is    explained    in    the    liible.     IvevelatMMi    gi\e*    the 

.m  of  its  present  anomalous  condition.      V\"heivver  there 

j      n   sere    leaf    dropping   prematurely   from    a    tree,    or    a 

Iih-d  blossom  home  away  by  the  wind  —  wherever  there 

i.-  f-ar.  anxiety,  trembling  in  a  human  heart,  —  we  Bee  the. 

presence  and    the    progeny   of  sin.     Graves   are    the  foot 

prints  of  sin,  death  is  only  the  last  desperate,  and  crowning 

stroke  of  sin;  sin  entered,  and  death  by  sin^ 

I  was  not  meant  or  made  to  die;  nothing  can  reconcile 
in  •  to  death.  I  hate  it  —  it  is  not  God's  creature.  It  is 
the  shadow  of  man's  sin.  Many  Christians  speak  of  death 
as  if  it  was  a  beautiful  tiling,  and  as  if  they  could  delight 
to  die.  It  is  neither  beautiful  nor  welcome,  it  is  a  horrible 
thing,  an  unnatural  thing;  and  all  that  poets  sing  of  its 
quiet  is  mere  fancy.  I  can  defy  it  in  the  strength  of  Him 
who  is  on  my  side  —  I  can  descend  into  its  cold  waves 
without  fear,  because  of  the  bright  sunshine  that  sparkles 
on  the  shores  beyond;  but  death  in  itself  is  a  fearful  thing. 
I  must  meet  it  as  a  foe,  and  in  no  other  character ;  and  I 
can  triumph  over  it  and  tread  it  under  foot  as  a  Christian, 
and  exclaim  in  victorious  accents,  "  O  death,  where  is  thy 
<.r  ?  ( )  grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ?  " 
e  must  all,  like  Abraham,  be  numbered  with  the  dead, 
may  not  live  to  Abraham's  age,  but  we  must  with  him 
the  way  of  all  the  earth,  and  sleep  the  last  sleep,  which 
to  the  people  of  God  is  everlasting  strength.  Enoch  alone, 
in  the  coarse  of  two  thousand  years,  did  not  pa^s  through 
the  jraies  of  death  to  the  glories  of  the  blessed.  Hi- 

.-ptional.      ll    U  no  precedent.      Whether  we  are  oM 

or  young,  the.  great  law  under  which  we  live  is  written,  It  is 

appointed  unto  all  men  to  die.     While  the  young  may  soon 

di,  .  |   inn  t   MI:.M  die.     Plenty  of  foretokens  tell  the 

.1    of    death    coming.       The    increasing   susceptibility   of 

imp  JO    rapidly   inerea-iug,  that   literally  the   gra-<- 
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hopper  becomes  a  burden  ;  the  muffled  beat  of  the  heart,  as 
if  it  became  daily  more  and  more  weary  with  the  march  of 
life ;  the  hairs  becoming  grey  as  if  whitening  with  the  fore- 
light,  of  a  world  that  is  soon  to  overtake  us  ;  the  wrinkles 
on  the  forehead,  graven  deep,  like  the  brown  sea  sand,  from 
which  the  tide  of  life  is  ebbing,  are  impressive  signs  of  near- 
ing  death.  These  speak  with  an  eloquence  which  we  can 
not  resist.  They  warn  us  that  life's  day  is  closing,  and  the 
shadows  rising  from  beneath  the  horizon  darken  already 
the  remaining  twilight.  Abraham  lived  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  years,  but  he,  too,  at  length  came  under  the 
law  that  God  did  not  make,  and  man  cannot  suspend. 
Abraham  died  of  a  good  old  age,  and  was  gathered  to  his 
fathers. 

3  But  there  are  more  joyous  lessons  from  Abraham's  death. 
If  these  were  all  we  have  to  say,  it  would  be  sorrowful  indeed. 
"VYe  need  restorative  and  quickening  truths,  as  well  as  sad 
dening  ones.  Abraham  "  gave  up  the  ghost."  What  is  the 
meaning  of  that  expression,  so  frequent  in  holy  writ  ?  My 
first  impression  of  its  meaning  was  drawn  from  seeing, 
whilst  travelling  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  in  many 
places  the  sign  board  Ghast-haus,  the  name  used  to  denote 
an  inn.  From  the  same  source  are  our  names  guest  and 
guestchamber.  Abraham  gave  up  the  ghost,  or  the  guest. 
The  inmate  departed  from  his  lodging,  or  his  inn.  It 
teaches  a  very  beautiful  lesson.  tfThis  body  is  the  way-side 
inn ;  the  soul  is  the  sojourner  only  for  a  season  in  its  way 
homeward  to  its  Father  and  its  everlasting  rest ;  death  is 
the  departure  of  the  sojourner  from  the  temporary  inn, 
owing  to  the  falling  in  of  the  roof  and  the  ruin  of  the  walls, 
which  can  no  longer  serve  the  inmate  that  longs  and  pants 
for  his  happy  home.  The  breaking  up  of  the  house  is  not 
the  destruction  or  the  dissolution  of  the  inhabitant,  but  the 
signal  only  for  his  arising,  and  leaving  for  that  true  rest, 
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that  everlasting  home  that  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God. 
Tin-  tent  is  struck,  hut  the  Arab  goes  on  his  way  across  the 
desert  :  tin-  inn  falls,  but  the  guest  goes  forth  to  seek  his 
home;  tin-  hodv  di»olves,  but  the  soul  is  not  buried  in  the 
ruins.  It  emerges  and  appears  at  the  judgment-seat  of  the 
Almighty.  Death  is  simply  the  soul  changing  or  going  out 
from  the  place  where  it  has  been  staying  in  life's  long  day. 
So  real  is  this,  that  in  death  there  is  not  even  the  interrup 
tion  of  the  continuity  of  conscious  life.  When  the  sojourner 
•roes  forth  from  the  inn,  he  does  not  cease  to  know,  to  feel, 
to  he,  heeause  he  leaves  the  house  in  which  he  has  been 
sheltered  for  a  night.  When  my  soul,  which  is  myself — 
for  this  body  is  not  me^  it  is  simply  a  provision  for  my  com 
munion  with  this  material  world^  in  which  God  has  placed 
me  —  goes  up  higher,  and  my  body  dissolves  and  mingles 
with  its  kindred  dust,  my  sense,  conscious  sense  of  living,  is 
not  in  tin-  lea-t  interrupted.  Just  before  death  comes  I  may 
be  a  little  oppressed  by  the  falling  roof  and  crumbling  walls 
ami  timbers  of  the  inn  in  which  it  sojourns;  but  death  will 
be  my  perfect  emancipation,  my  instant  emergence  from  all 
the  pos>il)ilities  of  ruin  and  of  wreck.  I  shall  leap  from" 
the  body  like  the  lightning  from  the  cloud,  like  the  sword 
from  its  sheath,  and  the  soul  shall  shine  in  its  own  undimmed 
magniiicence  and  grandeur.  Life  will  be  truly  and  nobly 
lived  when  what  we  call  life  goes  out.  This  is  our  strength 
in  the,  hour  of  dying.  In  the  case  of  an  aged  Christian, 
what  we  call  death  is  scarcely  dying  at  all.  When  an  aged 
C'hri.-tian  di«-s.  it  is  the  last  lingering  twilight  of  this  day 
mingling  with  the  first  twilight  of  the  eternal  day,  a<  in 
northern  latitudes,  with  .-raively  a  night  between.  The 
aged  .-aim  ha-  >ear<-ely  bidden  farewell  to  time,  before  his 
heart  dilates  with  the  heat  and  swells  with  the  JOYS  of  <  \  t  r- 
la-ting  glory. 

It  is  very  beautifully  said,  that  Abraham  not  only  gave 
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up  the  guest,  the  ghost,  that  is,  surrendered  his  soul,  but  also 
that  he  "was  gathered  to  his  people."  That  these  are 
plainly  the  souls  who  had  preceded  him.  and  were  then  in 
heaven,  and  not  any  buried  in  earth,  is  obvious,  from  the 
fact  that  the  only  spot  that  he  could  claim  in  Canaan  was  a 
grave,  and  ,the  only  one  of  his  own  family  buried  in  the 
grave  was  the  beloved  Sarah.  To  say,  therefore,  that  he 
was  gathered  to  his  own  people,  must  mean  something  more 
than  that  his  dead  dust  was  gathered  to  Sarah.  Who  were 
his  own  people  ?  All  that  worshipped  the  same  God,  that 
like  him  leaped  for  joy  when  thefy  saw  Christ's  day,  and 
were  glad  —  Adam,  Eve,  Abel,  Enoch,  and  Noah,  were  his 
own  people.  When  he  departed,  his  soul,  that  which  was 
Abraham,  —  for  his  body,  as  we  have  seen,  was  but  the 
case,  the  outer  inn,  and  tent  —  his  soul  was  gathered  imme 
diately  to  his  own  people.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  and  a 
very  comforting  fact,  that  in  the  case  of  an  aged  Christian, 
who  has  already  lost  most  of  his  family  by  death,  if  that 
family  consisted  of  true  Christians,  he  has  a  deeper  interest 
in  the  future  world  than  he  has  in  the  present,  and  more 
•ties  to  draw  to  glory  than  to  detain  on  earth.  Those  who 
have  relatives  in  Australia,  or  in  India,  or  other  distant 
countries  of  the  globe,  turn  their  hearts  to  India  with  a 
more  homelike  feeling  than  to  their  own  birthplace.  Why  ? 
Because  so  many  of  their  own  family  are  there;  India 
dilates  into  a  home,  the  far  distant  land  grows  more  and 
more  familiar.  So  when  a  great  part  of  our  family  has 
gone  to  the  yet  distant,  but  ever  beautiful  heaven,  there  is 
cast  over  that  better  land,  to  our  straining  eyes,  a  more 
homelike  aspect.  We  shall  feel,  as  we  think  of  the  world 
to  come,  that  it  will  be  no  strange  country,  peopled  by  un 
known  tribes,  but  a  home,  a  colony  that  has  been  peopled 
by  immigrants  from  beneath  our  own  roof-tree ;  and  when 
we  enter  that  blessed  land  we  shall  come  into  contact,  not 
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with  strangers,  but  with  parents,  sons,  daughters,  friends, 
and  relative*,  with  whom  we  took  sweet  counsel  as  we 
walked  to  the  house  of  God,  and  we  shall  hear  the  very 
voices  that  ye.-terday  were  silenced  in  death,  ringing  elearer 
and  more  musical  than  on  earth.  One  sees  in  all  this  a 
beautiful  benevolence.  \Vhen  we  want  an  old  oak  tree  to 
be  removed,  we  cut  root  after  root,  and  fibre  after  fibre, 
and  then  a  very  slight  force  brings  its  towering  foliage  to 
the  ground.  So,  when  an  aged  man  dies,  and  his  children 
are  taken  from  him,  and  tie  after  tie  that  knits  him  to  this 
world  is  snapped  asunder,  there  grows  within  a  new  attrac 
tion  that  draws  him  toward  heaven,  and  his  death,  instead 
of  being  a  painful  disruption,  is  a  perfect  euthanasia.  Like 
the  aged  Simeon,  he  sings  as  he  sets  Out,  "Lord,  now  le 
thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen 
thy  salvation." 

Thus  Abraham  was  gathered  to  his  own  people,  to  the 
company  of  the  not  lost,  but  the  gone  before.  When  thus 
irathered  to  his  own  people,  the  instant  that  he  died,  he  was 
in  the  company  of  the  holy,  the  good,  and  the  happy  that 
had  preceded  him  to  heaven.  There  was  no  arrest  of  his 
progress,  no  suspension  of  conscious  life  even  for  an  hour, 
lie  had  no  sins  to  expiate  between  this  world  and  the  next, 
lor  ihe  Mood  of  .Ii-sus  had  washed  them  all  away.  He  had 
no  torment  to  endure,  for  Christ  had  borne  the  curse,  ex 
hausted  all  the  penally,  and  brought  in  everlasting  happi- 
B688.  And  hence,  absence  from  the  body,  in  the  case  of  a 
Christian'*  .-on  I.  i-,  says  the  apostle,  ••  Present  with  the 
:;"  and  again,  "  Hlessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the 
Lord."  not  that  they  may  go  through  some,  intermediate  pro- 
6668,  but,  "that  they  may  rest  from  their  labors,  and  their 
works  do  follow  them."  How  beautiful,  that  when  a  Chri  — 
tian  dies,  it  is  instant  joy,  immediate  happiness,  prrfect 
peace!  His  body  is  but  his  prison,  life  is  the  gaoler,  and 
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death  is  sent  as  a  kind  messenger  from  God,  to  undo  the 
bonds,  and  let  the  inmate,  the  guest,  or  rather  immortal 
prisoner  within,  instantly  go  free.  Thus  a  Christian  dies, 
bidding  farewell  to  time,  but  sure  that  the  moment  he 
leaves  this  scene  he  is  amid  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of 
glory. 

After  Abraham  had  died,  or  given  up  the  ghost,  and 
been  admitted  to  the  companionship  of  his  own  people  in 
the  better  country,  his  body  was  laid  in  Sarah's  yet  lone 
grave.  He  bought  the  grave  of  the  children  of  Heth  a 
few  years  before  for  his  wife,  and  he  himself,  a  few  short 
years  afterwards,  is  borne  to  it  also.  Abraham's  soul  rose 
to  glory,  and  Abraham's  body  was  borne  to  dust.  It  is  a 
delightful  thought  to  the  Christian,  that  his  body  is  as 
truly  the  purchase  of  the  blood  of  Christ  as  his  soul,  and 
that  that  dead  dust,  wherever  it  may  be,  is  as  sure  of  its 
renewal  and  its  reconstruction,  as  that  the  soul  shall  be 
admitted  into  heaven  and  live  for  ever  with  the  Lamb. 
When  the  trumpet  of  the  Resurrection  Morn  shall  sound,, 
its  accents  shall  ring  like  the  sweetest  music  in  the  graves 
of  the  sleeping  and  the  sainted  dead,  and  they  shall  come 
forth,  as  those  that  have  done  good,  unto  the  Resurrection 
of  Life.  Your  dust,  Christians,  may  be  scattered  by  all 
the  winds  of  heaven,  or  it  may  be  sunk  many  fathoms  deep 
in  the  bosom  of  the  desert  sea,  it  may  lie  beneath  mausolea 
of  marble,  monuments  of  bronze,  or  within  the  stony  cham 
bers  of  the  enduring  pyramids,  or  under  the  green  sod  —  ij; 
matters  not  —  the  instant  that  the  trumpet  sounds,  and  "  the 
Resurrection  and  the  Life "  says,  "  Come  forth,"  the  dust 
of  the  proudest  prince,  no  less  than  that  of  the  humblest 
beggar,  shall  hear  the  bidding  and  emerge,  and  the  body 
shall  be  reconstituted  and  reconstructed,  and  made  the  fit 
ting  dwelling-place  for  that  soul,  whose  happiness  had  not 
reached  its  culminating  perfection  till  soul  and  body  were 
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made  eternally  one,  and  so  were  for  ever  with  the  Lord. 
Al>r:ih:im's  soul  was  gathered  to  his  own  people,  and  his 
body  was  taken  to  the  grave  of  his  own  Sarah  and  laid 
then-,  where  it  resls  for  a  little  season. 

To  this  history  there  is  a  very  beautiful  and  touching 
inrident  added,  related  with  evident  simplicity,  but  pregnant 
and  lull  of  force.  When  Abraham  died,  "his  sons  Isaac 
and  Ishmael  buried  hiin  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah." 
There  is  something  very  touching  here.  Recollect  the 
history  of  these  two  brothers.  The  one  was  the  son  of  the 
free-woman  Sarah,  the  other  was  the  son  of  the  bondwoman 
llagar.  "NVe  read  of  the  dismissal  of  Hagar,  and  the  near 
decease  of  poor  Ishrnael  for  want  of  water  and  bread. 
Between  Isaac  and  Ishmael  there  was  a  painful  alienation 
—  a  personal  antipathy;  bnt,  as  has  been  often  noticed, 
when  a  great  ea!;unity  comes,  feuds  and  foes  are  instantly 
dissolved.  These  i-.vo  brothers,  who  were  at  daggers  drawn 
before  they  heard  of  the  death  of  their  venerable  parent, 
mingled  their  sorrows  and  their  tears  over  the  dust  that  was 
dear  to  them  in  common,  and  forgot  in  the  experience  of  a 
common  stroke  that  they  had  been  opposing  foes.  Not  only 
wen-  they  alienated,  but  they  were  of  two  different  religions. 
The  one  held  the  pun.1  religion  of  the  patriarchs,  the  other, 
I.-hmael.  had  fallen  into  apostasy  from  it,  and  gone  astray 
from  the  truth;  and  yet  their  differences  in  religion,  which 
were  vital,  did  not  quench,  as  they  ought  not  to  have 
quenched,  the  instincts,  and  the  sympathies,  and  the  ail'ee- 
tioiH  «.f  the  human  heart.  Nothing  seems  to  me  so  sad  and 
sorrowful  as  when  diU'erences  in  religion,  however  moment 
ous  make  men  forget  that  they  are  men,  or  deaden  those 
noble  feeling  which  (;,,d  originally  implanted  in  their 
bosoms  IT  I  am  myself  conscious  that  I  am  right,  and  that 
my  brother  i>  wrong  —  fatally  wrong,  what  course  ought 
to  me  ?  Surely  to  pity  him,  to  pray  for  him, 
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to  put  myself  to  trouble  to  enlighten  him  and  set  him  right. 
It  is  God's  place  to  mount  the  judgment  throne  and  give 
forth  everlasting  decisions ;  it  is  my  position  and  privilege 
to  bow  my  knee  at  the  throne  of  grace,  and  to  pray  for 
mercies  and  for  blessings.  The  greater  the  error  of  Ish- 
mael,  the  greater  ought  to  be  the  pity  of  Isaac  for  him.  Is 
there  a  misfortune  upon  earth  so  great  as  for  one  to  have 
lost  the  way  to  heaven?  And  if  he  has  lost  the  way  to 
heaven,  is  there  a  duty  more  instantly  devolving  upon  him 
who  knows  that  way,  than  to  show  him  what  is  the  way,  the 
truth,  and  the  life  ?  If  I  a.m  conscious  that  I  am  right,  I 
can  afford  to  be  generous.  Whenever  I  see  two  sects,  or 
two  professors  of  religion,  differ,  I  generally  conclude  there 
is  the  worst  cause  where  there  is  the  greatest  invective. 
Never  does  truth  appear  so  majestic,  so  martyr-like,  clothed 
with  so  imperial  a  shine,  as  when  she  condescends  to 
concede  all  prejudice,  to  endure  all  suffering,  in  order  to 
enlighten  the  ignorant,  reclaim  the  erring,  and  make  happy 
by  the  knowledge  of  the  Saviour  them  that  have  missed 
the  way,  and  lost  the  truth,  and  feel  not  the  life.  Let  us 
remember  Ishmael  and  Isaac  meeting  and  mingling  their 
tears  over  the  dead  dust  of  their  father,  not  forgetting  in 
their  animosity  that  they  were  men  and  brothers.  Probably 
that  meeting  was  blessed  to  Ishmael's  salvation,  whereas 
if  it  had  been  otherwise,  it  might  only  have  exasperated 
his  temper,  and  aggravated  his  departure  from  God.  Love 
is  the  solvent  of  feuds,  the  way  to  bless  and  benefit  the 
mission,  that  rarely  fails  to  melt  and  mould  into  a  nobler 
likeness. 

We  too  must  die.  The  prince  must  be  taken  from  his 
palace,  the  rich  man  from  his  wealth,  the  scholar  from  his 
learning,  and  the  stoutest  heart  that  beats  must  some  day 
stand  still.  In  thirty  years  the  whole  population  of  London 
is  numbered  with  the  dead.  Between  the  time  that  we 
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meet  in  church  every  Sunday  morning,  and  some  minutes 
before  one  when  we  leave,  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  immortal 
soul-  will  have  left  this  world  in  London,  and  appeared  at 
the  judgment-seat  of  Christ.  In  the  midst  of  life  we  are 
literally  in  death.  I  often  think  how  little  is  between  me 
and  eternity.  I  am  amazed  at  men's  insensibility  here. 
That  little,  faltering  beat  in  the  frail  organ  we  call  the 
heart,  is  all  that  is  between  me  and  the  great  unsounded 
oeran  upon  which  I  must  soon  set  sail.  The  heart's  beat, 
or  pul.-e,  is  life,  the  pause  between  each  pulse,  is  death  ;  I 
have  often  thought  that  the  heart  at  each  beat  pauses  and 
looks  up  to  God,  in  whom  we  live,  and  says,  "0  God,  shall  I 
give  another  beat  ?  "  and  God  answers,  "  Another."  Each 
beat  in  my  heart  is  a  renewal  of  life,  each  pulse  is  a 
response  to  the  touch  of  Sovereignty.  Can  I  expect  that 
God  will  spare  me,  not  merely  with  a  beating,  but  with  a 
bounding  heart,  whilst  I  am  defying  his  judgments,  tramp 
ling  on  his  mercies,  refusing  to  be  his  son,  that  is,  to  be 
holy  and  happy,  as  he  desires,  for  ever? 

Let  us  anticipate  that  hour  when  we  too  must  follow 
Abraham,  not  to  sadden,  but  to  sanctify  us.  There  are 
lessons  here  we  are  reluctant  to  learn.  When  we  take  a 
retrospect  from  a  death-bed,  at  least,  judging  from  the 
experience  of  all  men  that  have  passed  through  that 
process,  we  shall  find,  that  the  past  period  of  life  will  look 
like  a  dream.  Those  descriptions  in  the  Psalms,  Our  life  is 
like  "  an  handbreadth,"  or  like  the  grass  that  in  the 
evening  is  cut  down  and  withered,  seem  to  a  young  man 
of  eighteen,  twenty,  or  even  thirty  years,  to  be  hyperboles, 
from  which  we  must  subtract  a  great  deal  in  order  to  find  a 
re>iduum  of  real  truth.  But  when  a  man  looks  back  from  a 
death-bod,  he  sees  that  thev  were  not  hyperboles,  but  exact 
i-\[.res-i<>n<  of  facts.  Lord  Chesterfield,  of  whom  most 
have  heard,  made  this  remark,  "  When  I  reflect  upon  what 
20 
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I  have  seen,  and  heard,  and  done,  I  can  hardly  persuade 
myself  that  I  have  not  been  in  a  dream."  And  Voltaire, 
a  character  different  yi  many  respects,  when  he  came  to  die 
said  to  his  physician,  "  I  will  give  you  all  I  am  worth  in 
the  world  for  one  hour  more  to  live."  What  a  sense,  at  a 
dying  hour,  of  the  importance  of  that  thing,  life  !  and  what 
an  emphasis  is  given  by  such  an  incident  to  this  solemn 
admonition,  Now,  now  is  "the  accepted  time;"  -today, 
today  is  "  the  day  of  salvation ! " 

y  On  the  eve  of  departure,  when  man  looks  back  to  past 
life,  he  always  feels  —  how  unable  every  thing  in  the  world 
was  to  satisfy  the  soul.  He  feels  that  all  life's  learning, 
wealth,  and  splendor  never  did  give  him  peace.  They 
excited  the  yearning  within  they  professed  to  satisfy,  they 
stirred  up  a  thirst  that  they  said  they  would  totally  remove, 
and  the  dying  man  finds  that  it  was  proof  of  his  soul's  fall 
that  it  tried  to  satisfy  itself  with  earthly  things ;  but  no  less 
proof  of  that  soul's  grandeur,  that  nothing  on  earth  could 
satisfy  it  or  meet  its  necessities.  Man  then  feels,  as  he 
never  felt  it  before,  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  world  that 
could,  or  might  have  been  expected  to,  give  him  peace. 
And  if  a  dying  hour  does  not  realize,  and  bring  near  and 
within  the  horizon  of  the  soul,  Christ,  his  precious  blood, 
his  finished  sacrifice,  his  glorious  righteousness,  the  only 
feeling  of  a  dying  hour  must  be  sad  and  sorrowful  indeed. 
A  very  distinguished  person,  who  spent  his  life  in  the  last 
century  in  circumstances  of  great  elevation,  made  this  re 
mark,  "  I  have  been  privy  councillor  to  four  monarchs,  I 
have  seen  five  princes  in  succession,  I  have  spent  thirty 
years  in  state  transactions/and  were  I  to  live  again  I  would 
exchange  a  whole  life  in  the  palace  for  one  hour's  commu 
nion  with  God  in  the  humblest  chapel?*)  That  is,  he  felt 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  show,  the  pageant,  and  mag 
nificence  of  life  that  could  minister  to  man's  soul.  And 
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here,  whatever  In-  the  dhersities  that  exist  in  circumstantial 
lifr,  divei>itie>  essential  to  its  cohesion,  and  conducive  to  its 

pity,  yel  here  we  till  lie  do\vn^on  the  same  grand 
level,  and  the  mightiest  prince  and  the  poore-t  b<  Lrgar  must 
make  their  robes  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  or  they 
never  can  be  accepted  at  all.  It  is  at  a  dying  hour  that  we 
lean;  how  unable  the  world  is  to  satisfy  the  soul,  and  how 
true  it  is  that  this  is  not  our  rest.  That  estate  is  not  your 

ior  that  inexhaustible  wealth,  nor  that  lofty  honor, 
there  is  not  one  point  within  the  circumference  of  the  globe 
on  which  man  can  stand  or  sit,  and  say,  This  is  my  ever- 
lasting  rest;  and  they  that  drink  oftenest  and  deepest  at 
earth's  springs,  are  the  first  to  confess  in  a  dying  moment 
that  thev  were  altogether  unsatisfactory.  It  is  inscribed  on 
wealth,  upon  rank,  upon  learning,  and  upon  all  that  man  is 
or  has,  "  Who.-oevcr  drinketh  of  this  water  shall  thirst 
again  ;"  but  it  is  written  in  this  blessed  book,  and  upon  the 
brow  of  the  trm;  and  living  religion,  "  but  whoso  drinketh 
of  this  w:iter  shall  never  thirst,  but  it  shall  be  in  him  a  well 
of  water,  sj (ringing  up  into  everlasting  life." 

If  such  be  the  retrospect  of  a  dying  hour,  let  us  learn 
from  it  this  one  truth,  and  may  the  Spirit  of  God  write  it 
upon  our  inmost   hearts,  "What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he 
shall  gain  the  whole  world"  —  if  he  do  it,  it  is  uncertain  if 
he  succeed,  when  he  makes  the  attempt  —  "and  lose  his 
own  Miiil?''     Would  to  (lod  it  were  not  the  common  thing 
the  soul;  and  yet.  when   I  say  the  soul  may  be  lost, 
let  me  add  that  no  man'.-  soul   can  be   lost  against  his  own 
t.     .Most  who  are  going  to  hell  know  it     If  they  will 
only  ju-t  stop  to  think,  they  will  see  quite  clearly  that  they 

ing  downwards,  and  they  know  quite  well  that  nobody 
is   driving  them.     The   lost    in   misery  will   never  say  that 
I  them  there,  that    a   decree   of  (Jod    precipi 
tated  them   there;  they  will  never  say  so  ;  they  know  that 
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they  are  suicides,  and  that  they  are  lost  just  because  they 
would  not  be  saved.  And  the  saved  in  heaven  wi>7  feel, 
they  never  got  there^  by  any  thing  they  did,  or  suffered,  or 
paid,  by  prescription  of  priest,  or  by  any  one  thing  that 
man  ever  said,  or  did,  or  offered ;  but  for  this  reason  alone, 
that  they  took  Christ's  name  as  their  only  plea,  Christ's 
blood  as  their  only  expiation,  Christ's  righteousness  as  their 
only  title,  and  they  are  saved  wholly  by  grace,  that  is,  gratis, 
from  first  to  last.  Truly  is  the  salvation  of  the  soul  pre 
cious.  A  dying  hour  never  fails  to  show  it. 

"We  learn  on  the  death  eve  another  important  truth,  that 
all  our  moral  excellences,  however  great,  manifold,  or  pure, 
are  not  to  be  trusted  in,  or  on,  as  the  ground  of  our  acquit 
tal  in  God's  sight.  When  we  say  that  we  are  saved  without 
good  works,  we  do  not  mean  that  good  works  are  unneces 
sary  to  religion.  The  peculiarity  of  Protestant  and  evan 
gelical  Christianity  is,  that  it  puts  Christ  before  good  works, 
and  makes  him  alone  the  Foundation ;  the  wrong,  or  the 
opposite,  view  of  Christianity  is,  that  we  are  to  work,  work, 
work  our  way  to  heaven  till  God  gives  us  payment  for  the 
service  that  we  have  rendered.  The  Bible  way  is,  that 
God  gives  heaven  to  faith,  and  bids  us  go  out,  and  show  by 
responsive  gratitude  and  love  what  great  things  we  can  do, 
what  heroic  things  we  can  dare,  in  order  to  show  our  grati 
tude  and  obligation  to  Him  who  lo\;ed  us,  and  gave  Himself 
for  us.  In  other  \vords,  the  one  is  the  mercenary  way,  or  a 
slave  toiling  under  the  eye  of  a  taskmaster,  who  scourges 
him  when  he  fails,  and  rewards  him  when  he  succeeds. 
The  Protestant  way  is,  the  son  serving  under  the  eye  of  a 
loving  father,  and  rendering  a  service  the  more  magnificent 
because  it  is  the  service  of  love,  and  not  the  sacrifice  of  fear 
and  terror.  When  we  come  to  die,  whatever  the  excellency 
that  has  characterized  our  life,  whatever  the  generosity  that 
we  have  shown,  the  virtues  that  we  have  cultivated,  the 
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vices  that  we  have  avoided,  we  must  and  do  feel  at  that 
hour  that  not  one  of  them  is  the  ground  of  our  title,  but 
every  one,  the  best  and  purest,  the  evidence  only  that  we 
;nitcd  to  Christ,  and  had  in  him  already  the  title  to 
everlasting  joy.  When  we  come  to  that  moment,  our  only 
trust  will  be  the  Saviour.  Then  and  there  we  shall  bring 
all  the  excellences  that  adorn  us,  and  all  the  sins  that  .-tain 
us,  and  lay  our  excellences  and  our  sins,  our  vices  and  our 
virtues,  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and  say,  "  Blessed  Jesus, 
wash  them  in  thy  blood,  pardon  both,  and  accept  me,  not 
from  any  thing  I  am,  any  thing  I  have  suffered,  any  thing  I 
have  done,  but  wholly  and  solely  because  thou  wast  made 
sin  for  me,  that  I  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God 
by  thee."  When  Jesus  was  upon  earth,  my  sin  was  on  him, 
therefore  only  he  suffered ;  when  I  shall  be  in  heaven,  his 
righteousness  will  be  upon  me,  therefore  only  I  shall  rejoice. 
When  Christ  died,  there  was  nothing  in  him  worthy  of 
d«-:ith  ;  and  when  I  shall  reach  heaven,  there  will  be  nothing 
in  me  that  is  worthy  of  heaven.  He  suffered  because  my 
sins  were  upon  him,  I  shall  rejoice  because  of  his  righteous 
ness  upon  me.  He  suffered  in  my  name,  and  I  shall  rejoice 
in  his  name,  for  ever  and  evermore. 

At  a  death-bed  we  shall  feel  more  than  ever  the  pre- 
eiou.-ncss  of  Christ,  our  right,  and  title,  and  hope.  lie 
paid  for  me  all  lowed  as  a  creature ;  he  bore  for  me  all 
that  I  had  incurred  as  a  sinner.  His  suffering  is  the  iva-«.n 
why  I  shall-  escape  Millering,  his  righteousness  is  the  rea-.>u 
why  I  shall  be  entitled  to  that  heaven  which  I  had  forfeited; 
and  there-fore,  at  a  dying  hour  I  shall  have  nothing  to  do, 
nothing  to  pay,  and,  blessed  be  God,  nothing  to  fear,  for  I 
am  complete  in  Christ,  my  title,  my  righteousness,  my  sal 
vation,  my  all  in  all.^ 

l>ut,  it  may  he  said,  will  not  such  a  religion  as  this  lead 
men  to  indulge  in  all  sorts  of  licentiousness?     Will  not  per- 
20* 
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sons  say,  We  are  saved  by  something  that  is  external  to  us, 
we  will  live  as  we  like  ?  I  answer,  as  I  have  often  answered, 
We  shall  live  as  we  like ;  but  when  man  is  placed  upon  a 
new  foundation,  that  is,  upon  Christ,  he  has  new  likings. 
What  he  loved  before  he  does  not  love  now.  The  likin^  of 

O 

the  Christian  is  to  serve  God,  and  to  suffer  what  God  lays 
upon  him,  as  obedient  to  his  holy,  and  blessed,  and  happy 
will.  The  law  of  God  is  our  standard  as  Christians  still, 
by  which  we  try  our  attainments,  not  the  ground  on  which 
we  toil  to  gain  heaven. 

Men  do  not  cease  to  act  when  they  are  dead.  Abraham 
acts  by  the  facts  in  his  biography,  and  thousands  have  their 
principles  kindled  at  the  flame  the  holy  patriarch  lighted. 
Let  us  recollect,  that  when  we  die  we  shall  leave  behind  us 
an  influence  that  will  walk  the  world  with  posthumous 
power.  There  is  no  fireside  in  London  that  is  not  either 
brightened  or  shaded  by  the  surviving  example  of  some  of 
those  who  have  gone  to  another  world.  We  carry  two  im 
mortalities  —  one  goes  into  the  future,  the  other  walks  the 
world  behind  us.  We  are  now  sowing  seed  —  not  merely 
great  and  public  men,  but  the  humblest  upon  earth  are  sow 
ing  seed  broadcast,  that  will  rise  after  they  are  gone,  and 
ripen  into  harvests  of  banes  or  blessings  to  some  of  man 
kind.  Let  us  live,  therefore,  as  those  that  must  die,  and 
leave  an  ever  operative  influence  behind  them.  Let  us  try 
to  make  the  world  better  for  having  been  in  it  —  to  leave  a 
beautiful  example,  that  will  make  men  rise  up  and  pro 
nounce  us  blessed  after  we  are  gone. 

JVIost  men  die  just  as  they  live.  I  rejoice  to  feel  what 
this  Book  reveals,  that  if  I  were  called  to  a  dying  sinner  at 
the  eleventh  hour,  almost  at  the  stroke  of  the  twelfth,  I 
should  say  to  that  sinner,  There  is  instant  pardon,  and 
peace,  and  glory  for  you,  if  you  will,  under  a  sense  of  sin 
and  ruin,  pillow  your  heart  and  hopes  upon  Jesus  Christ, 
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sacrificed  for  you.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  say  so  to  a  dying 
inan  —  it  is  quite  another  tiling  for  a  person  to  infer,  I  will 
put  oil'  all  thoughts  of  the  soul  to  the  dying  hour.  To  sin 
by  procrastination  is  to  allow  the  obligation,  and  then  to 
trample  on  it;  thus  to  heap  up  wrath  against  the  day  of 
wrath.  The  general  law  is,  that  as  men  live,  so  they  die. 
Death  does  not  change  our  direction,  it  only  gives  impulse 
to  it.  Every  man  begins  in  this  world  the  way  to  ruin ; 
every  man,  when  regenerated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  begins 
here  the  way  to  everlasting  happiness.  Death  is  not  a  new 
direction  to  everlasting  life,  but  only  the  more  vivid  and 
endless  continuity  above  of  that  direction  begun  below. 
Hence  men  die  as  they  live. 

How  are  you  living?  Do  you  put  off  your  religion? 
Why  do  you  act  thus  ?  Is  religion  a  very  painful  thing  ? 
If  it  were  really  so,  if  it  were  a  nauseous  drug  that  one 
must  take,  however  reluctantly,  in  order  to  be  cured,  one 
might  put  it  off  to  the  last  moment.  If  to  be  a  Christian 
of  the  noblest  tone  and  of  the  purest  stamp  were  a  thing  of 
pain,  and  agony,  and  martyrdom,  then  I  could  understand  a 
person  saying,  Oh,  just  let  me  have  a  little  more  enjoyment 
in  the  world  before  I  am  tied  to  that  state  of  agony,  and 
suffering,  and  asceticism.  But  when  God  bids  us  be  Chris 
tiana  he  bids  us  be  happy.  When  he  asks  us  to  embrace 
the  gospel,  accept  the  Saviour,  and  serve  him  as  all  our 
delight,  he  asks  us  to  rise  to  that  true  pitch  of  happiness 
whieh  the  gospel  alone  inspires.  The  first  effect  of  Chris 
tianity  is  to  make  us  happy,  and  the  second  is  holiness,  the 
effect  of  that  happiness.  We  receive  the  good  news,  wo 
an-  happy  in  the  possession,  and  we  grow  holy  from  respon 
sive  love  and  gratitude  to  God.  To  be  a  Christian  is  to  be 
a  happy  man;  and  to  press  the  invitation,  "Believe  on  tin- 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved,"  is  io  preach  a 
piv.-eription  that  is  sweet  to  the  taste  in  its  experience,  and 
paving  in  its  inexhaustible  and  precious  efficacy. 
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Are  we  the  children  of  Abraham  ?  Are  we  born  again  ? 
Are  we  trusting  in  that  blessed  Saviour  ?  Are  our  hearts 
renewed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  To  be  Christians  is  not  to  be 
members  of  a  sect,  nor  to  be  able  to^  pronounce  a  shibboleth, 
nor  to  belong  to  a  party ;  buf  it  is  to  have  life  in  the  soul, 
the  life  of  Christ,  to  be  washed  in  the  efficacy  of  his  pre 
cious  blood,  clothed  in  his  righteousness,  and  looking  in  his 
name  for  everlasting  joy  and  felicity.  Let  us  therefore 
arise  and  lay  aside  the  convict  dress  of  condemnation,  and 
put  on  the  bridal  robes  that  Christ  offers;  let  us  dismiss 
fears,  doubts,  suspicions.  Being  distant,  let  us  draw  near  to 
God  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  say  "  Our  Father,"  pleading 
what  he  is,  and  praying  that  his  Spirit  may  be  given  us ; 
and  so  resting,  loving,  living,  praying,  we,  too,  shall  be 
gathered  to  our  own  people,  the  general  assembly  of  the 
just  made  perfect,  and  to  Jesus  the  Mediator  of  the  new 
covenant :  and  our  life  being  thus  holy  and  happy,  our  death 
will  be  joyous,  and  our  eternity  full  of  glory. 


CHAPTER    XV. 


REBEKAH'S  WEDDING. 

"  Sail  forth  into  the  sea  of  life, 
O  gentle,  loving,  trusting  wife ; 
And  safe  from  all  adversity, 
Upon  the  bosom  of  that  sea, 
Thy  comings  and  thy  goings  be: 
For  gentleness,  and  love,  and  trust 
Prevail  o'er  angry  wave  and  gust; 
And  in  the  wreck  of  noble  lives 
Something  immortal  still  survives." 

"Unhands,  love  your  wives,  even  as  Christ  also  loved  the  church,  and 
pi\v  himself  for  it;  that  he  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it  with  the 
washing  of  wuter  by  the  word,  that  he  might  present  it  to  himself  a 
glorious  church,  not  having  spot,  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing;  but 
that  it  should  be  holy  and  without  blemish."  —  Ern.  v.  25-27. 

IN  unfolding  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  we  will  first  of  all 
turn  our  attention  to  their  shadow,  as  it  sweeps  through 
earth,  and  is  seen  in  patriarchal  life,  and  next  to  the  great 
original,  of  which  all  human  relationships  are  but  the.  dim 
shadows  — Christ's  love  to  that  church,  which  is  his  bride, 
that  he  will  present  to  himself  a  glorious  church,  without 
spot,  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing. 

First  of  all,  let  us  study  the  primitive  and  patriarchal 
scene  .-ketehed  iii  Genesis,  or  rather  some  points  that  strike 
us  in  refrrrinir  to  that  beautiful  and  touching  picture.  We 
have  follow.-d.  if  I  may  so  speak,  Sarah  to  her  burial,  Abra 
ham  mourninj:  alter  her.  "We  now  follow  Rebekah  to  her 
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wedding,  Isaac  rejoiced  and  comforted  by  her.  How  true 
is  this  picture  to  human  life  in  every  age,  century,  and 
country.  We  attend  the  burial  the  one  day,  we  attest  the 
bridal  the  next.  We  hear  the  muffled  tread  of  the  mourner 
following  the  sparkling  footstep  of  the  dancer,  till  tears  and 
smiles,  showers  and  sunshine,  appear  justly  to  make  up  the 
April  day  of  human  life.  The  experience  .of  patriarchal 
days  is  the  experience  of  every  day  still.  Sarah,  a  mother, 
is  one  day  borne  to  her  grave ;  Rebekah,  a  bride,  is  next 
day  conducted  to  her  tent. 

When  Rebekah  was  brought  to  Isaac,  "he  loved  her," 
and  "was  comforted"  for  the  loss  of  his  mother  Sarah. 
There  was  a  change  in  the  tent,  because  there  was  a  change 
in  the  person  —  the  old  prop  of  that  home  had  fallen,  a  new 
prop  was  now  to  take  its  place.  The  vision  of  Sarah  had 
passed,  like  a  shadow  from  the  dial ;  the  music  of  her  voice, 
once  so  instructive,  eloquent,  and  beautiful,  was  now  but  a 
spent  echo  in  the  distance  of  memory ;  another  shadow 
crossed -the  threshold,  another  mistress  was  in  the  tent. 
Thus  some  go  and  others  come.  Rejoice  as  though  you 
rejoiced  not,  marry  as  though  you  married  not,  use  the 
world  as  not  abusing  it,  knowing  that  the  fashion  of  it  thus 
passeth  away. 

Abraham  regarded  the  selection  of  a  suitable  wife  for  his 
son  as  a  matter  of  extreme  solemnity  and  moment.  The 
last  precautions  that  he  took  were  to  secure  a  wife  for  Isaac 
worthy  of  him,  and  reverential  to  that  sublime  faith  of 
which  Abraham  and  Isaac  were  then  the  living  exponents. 
He  saw  that,  apart  from  any  sacrifice  of  principle  involved 
in  a  Christian,  for  such  Isaac  was,  marrying  a  depraved 
heathen,  and  such  the  Canaanites  were,  the  inexpediency 
of  it  would  be  the  greatest  possible  —  he  felt  that  the  very 
mission  that  he  was  called  upon  to  sustain  and  develop, 
namely,  to  maintain  a  family  in  the  world,  but  not  of  it,  a 


body  that  were  in  the  world  like  the  rest,  but  protesting 
against  its  corruptions —  would  be  totally  destroyed  if  his 
own  descendants  were  allowed  to  mingle  with  the  descend 
ants  of  tlu-  Canaanitrs;  in  other  words  it'  the  church  in  its 
puritv,  and  the  world  in  its  corruption,  instead  of 'the  one 
standing  aloof  from  the  other,  in  it,  but  not  of  it,  should  be 
allow  a  to  meet  and  mingle  in  his  descendants.  AVe  nin^t 
never  forget  that  principle  is  always  expedient,  and  that 
expediency,  or  what  seems  so,  is  often  in  its  issue  the  most 
inrxpedient  thing  in  the  world.  Do  what  is  right,  and  the 
universe  will  back  you  ;  try  what  seems  expedient  though 
the  sacrifice  of  what  is  right,  and  all  God's  forces  will 
oppose  and  resist  you.  It  is  a  law  as  sure  as  gravitation, 
that  the  right  is  the  true  and  the  good,  that  principle  never 
can  be  inexpedient,  and  that  the  sacrifice  and  surrender 
of  principle  must  always  be  so. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  why  was  there  felt  this  strong 
opposition,  to  explain  it  still  more  fully,  to  Isaac  having  a 
wile  from  the  children  of  the  Canaanites?  It  was  not 
caprice.  Persons  sometimes  object  to  marriages  because 
of  personal  feeling  and  dislike,  or  some  antipathy,  the 
nature,  and  the  origin,  and  the  spring  of  which  we  cannot 
explain;  hut  this  was  not  Abraham's  reason  —  there  was 
no'capriee,  there  was  no  personal  feeling;  there  was  nothing 
in  hi-;' conduct  that  could  prove  it;  on  the  contrary,  we  find 
in  his  intercourse  with  Abimelech,  in  his  dealings  with  the 
children  of  lleth,  as  recorded  in  the  previous  chapter,  that 
there  was  the  interchange  of  hospitality,  of  kindness,  and 
of  every  thinir  except  the  compromise  and  surrender  of  a 
d  and  a  precious  principle.  And  in  fact,  from  Abraham's 
conduct  in  this  reaped  we  see  how  it  is  perfectly  possible  to 
.-ho\v  all  court. -sy  to  all  men,  and  yet  not  to  give  up  to  any 
man  tin;  gn  at  and  vital  things  that  we  hold.  It  is  quite 
possible,  surely,  to  be  courteous,  and  yet  not  to  compromise. 
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Do  not  be  uncivil  to  a  man  because  you  differ  from  him ; 
do  not  be  rude  or  unkind  to  a  Roman  Catholic  because  you 
repudiate  in  the  strongest  degree  the  principles  he  holds,  or 
the  practices  he  pursues.     Do  not  refuse  to  buy  and  sell,  or 
exchange  all  the  expressions  of   a   proper  and   Christian 
courtesy,  because  you  hold  resolutely  fast  certain  principles, 
and  protest  against  other  principles  you  alike  disbelieve  and 
dislike.     It  is  possible  to  be  faithful  to  principle,  and  yet 
not  to  persecute  —  courtesy  is  not  necessarily  compromise, 
rudeness  is  not  necessarily  faithfulness.     Abraham  bowed, 
as  a  perfect  gentleman  would  do  still,  to  the  children  of 
Heth,  and  transacted   business  with   them,  and  bought  a 
grave  from  them,  and  weighed  out  the  money  to  them ;  and 
whether  you  view  it  as  an  exponent  of  courtesy  or  as  a 
specimen  of  a  merchant,  you  see  in  Abraham's  conduct  all 
that  civility,  kindness,   courtesy,  which  cost   him   nothing, 
but  did  others  good.     Yet  when  it  came  to  a  matter  involv 
ing  everlasting  and  precious  interests,  not  all  the  wealth 
of   Canaan,  nor  all   the   riches  of  the   children  of  Heth, 
would  induce  him  to  give  way  in  the  least  degree,  or  to 
sacrifice  in  any  shape  the  principles  he  held  dear.     Because 
we  differ,  and  differ  most  widely,  on  some  great  principle, 
we  ought  not  therefore  never  to  speak  to  each  other.     It  is 
singular,  that  if  two  persons,  in  the  religious  world  differ 
very,  very  widely,  as  far  as  the  pope  of  Rome  does  from 
the  humblest  presbyter  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  there 
would  be  at  least  courtesy,  there  would  be  no  bad  feeling ; 
but  if  two  happen  to  differ  about  a  crotchet,  which  they, 
probably,  do  not  understand  themselves,  their  antipathy  to 
each  other  becomes  intense  in  the  ratio  of  the  insignificance 
of  the  thing  about  which  they  differ,  as  if  they  felt  that  if 
they  were  to  be  civil  to  each  other,  persons  would  not  see 
that  there  was  any  difference   between  them.     It  is  very 
Bad,  but  very  common,  that  men  quarrel  bitterly,  in  propor- 
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tion  to  tin1  Muallness  of  their  differences.  A.  conflict  about 
a  great  truth  seems  to  make  men  too  earnest,  too  grave,  too 
ck-cply  impressed  to  quarrel  about  those  things  on  which 
they  ean  alford  easily  to  agree. 

Abraham  lived  and  died  a  sojourner  wholly  by  faith  ;  and 
therefore  his  selection  of  a  wife  for  Isaac  was  no  doubt  by 
faith.     In  other  words,  Abraham  regarded  marriage  in  those 
days  as  a  sacred  and  a  solemn  compact,  not  to  be  celebrated 
in  the  registrar's  shop,  but  in  the  house  of  God,  and  amid 
the  lights  and  shadows,  the  hopes  and  joys,  of  Christianity. 
Abraham  felt  what  the  Apostle  Paul  has  taught,  that  they 
that    marry  should  marry  in  the   Lord.     They  that  live  in 
tin-  Lord  and  marry  in  the  Lord  are  they  that  die  in  the 
Lord,  and   over  whom   the   beautiful   benediction   is   pro 
nounced  as  their  most  eloquent  epitaph,  "  Blessed  are  the 
dead  which  die  in  the  Lord,  that  they  may  rest  from  their 
laber.-.  and  their  works  do  follow  them."     The  religion  wre 
hold  is  intended  to  sweeten  the  joys,  as  truly  as  to  mitigate 
the  sorrows  and  the  disappointments  of  life.     It  is  a  reli 
gion,  not  for  sick-beds,  and  funerals,  and  losses  only,  but  for 
bridals  as  well  as  burials,  for  our  sunshine  as  well  as  for  our 
cloud,  for  our  joys  as  well  as  for  our  sorrows.     The  first 
miracle   that  .Jesus   did  was  at   a  wedding.      lie,  who  knew 
what  life  was,  and  what  was  at  the  end  of  his  own  —  a  cross 
with  all  its  agony, —  came,  like  the  sun  dawning,  in  the 
form  of  a  nuptial  benediction,  before  he  poured  down  his 
consolations  by  the  bier  of  the  son  of  the  widow  of  Nain, 
or  at   the  grave  of  the  brother  of  the  sisters  of  Bethany. 
Hi-  came  to  rejoice  with  them  that  do  rejoice,  as  well  as  to 
weep  with  them  that  weep  ;  to  sweeten  and  to  temper  human 
joys,  as  well  as  to  sanctify  and  to  comfort  in  human  sorrows; 
and   to  teach  us  by  then-   facts   that  our  religion  will  make 
our  joys   sparkle  the  more  brightly,  as   it  will  make   our 
sorrows  heal  the  more  speedily.     Wlu-ther   for  bridals  or 
21 
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for  burials,  for  birth  or  death,  for  tears  or  smiles,  we  have 
a  religion  e^er  rich  in  consolation,  sanctification,  and  direc 
tion. 

Christianity  ought  ever  to  be  associated  with  all  human 
life.  Our  blessed  religion  is  not  for  monks,  and  hermits,  and 
anchorites,  and  nuns,  but  for  men  and  women.  The  miser 
able  idea  has  got  possession  of  some,  that  Christianity,  in 
order  to  live,  must  go  out  of  the  world  physically,  and  pitch 
her  tent  in  a  desert,  or  be  visible  on  Sundays  only.  Such 
is  not  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament.  As  far  as  I  can 
understand  that  religion,  it  does  not  send  man  out  of  the 
world  in  order  to  live  with  him  there,  but  it  inspires  man  in 
the  world,  and  teaches  him  how  he  ought  to  live  there  —  its 
great  law  being,  "  In  the  world,  but  not  of  the  world."  It 
is  a  religion  for  the  working  man,  the  wayfaring  man,  the 
weeding  man,  the  rejoicing  man,  but  it  is  not  a  religion  for 
the  lazy  man,  whether  he  be  called  monk,  or  eremite,  or 
hermit,  or  by  any  other  name.  It  is  meant  to  color  the 
whole  web  of  human  life,  to  give  tone,  and  shape,  and  direc 
tion,  and  beauty,  and  a  blessing,  to  the  whole  current  of 
human  being.  So  that  happy  men  will  be  happier  because 
they  know  this  religion,  and  sad  men  will  have  their  sorrows 
sweetened  because  the  consolations  of  Christ  have  been 
bestowed  upon  them ;  Christianity  walks  the  common  floor 
of  every-day  cottage  life  with  as  majestic  and  beautiful  a 
step  as  she  treads  the  consecrated  aisle  of  the  grandest 
cathedral.  She  sits  down  as  solemnly  and  joyously  at  the 
poor  man's  daily  board  as  at  the  congregation's  sacramental 
table,  and  she  gives  her  blessing  upon  the  one  as  truly  as 
she  bestows  her  blessing  upon  the  other.  Our  religion  is 
not  to  make  sacred  things  secular,  but  it  is  meant  to  make 
secular  things  sacred,  It  is  not  meant  to  make  political  our 
religion,  but  to  make  religious  our  politics;  so  that  all  men 
shall  feel,  whether  they  eat  or  drink,  or  speak  or  vote,  or 
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marry,  or  whatever  they  do,  (hoy  are  to  do  all,  in  the  lan 
guage  of  the  apostle,  in  that  Name  who  makes  a  church, 
and  ••  to  the  glory  of  God."  All  this  is  in  the  face  of  the 
e< mimon,  the  too  common  idea,  that  religion  is  lor  religious 
men,  polities  for  political  men,  science  for  scientific  men, 
and  the  arts  for  men  of  aesthetic  tastes  or  artists  —  in  short, 
the  world  will  consent  that  every  niche  in  its  grand  temple 
shall  have  an  occupant,  and  that  Christianity  should  have 
its  niche,  science  its  niche,  and  politics  their  niche;  just  as 
the  Roman  C;v>:ir  coiiM-:;ted  that  in  the  Pantheon,  Jupiter 
should  have  his  statue,  and  Venus  her  shrine,  and  Christ 
his  image,  hut  the  answer  of  the  Christians  was,  "No,  Jesus 
must  lill  the  whole  lane  with  his  glory,  or  he  will  not  occupy 
an  inch  of  it."  So  we  say  of  our  religion  —  it  is  not  a  reli 
gion  to  be  put  into  a  nook,  or  even  into  the  most  prominent 
place  in  the  land,  but  to  pervade  and  consecrate  all,  to  give 
tone,  coloring,  direction,  influence  to  all.  It  is  not  true  that 
in  holy  places  only  there  should  be  religion;  that  priestly 
hands  only  should  touch  holy  vessels ;  it  is  the  claim  and 
of  Christianity  to  go  into  the  lowliest  hut  and  home, 
and  reign  and  rule  there.  Christ's  name  builds  a  cathedral, 
Christ's  presence  makes  a  church;  wherever  man  can  travel, 
Jesus  is.  Christianity  is  designed  to  ad  and  to  inilu- 
enee.  till  the  religion  that  Abraham  held,  and  that  we  cleave 
to,  like  the  very  atmosphere  we  breathe,  >hall  go  down  to 
the  deepot,  rise  to  the  highest,  embrace,  the  widest,  and  hold 
all  thing-,  mightier  than  the  law  of  gravitation,  within  its 
inlluence,  its  domination,  and  control. 

Tims  Abraham  felt  in  reference  to  that  most  solemn  tie 
about  to  be  formed  between  l.-aac  and  lu-bekah.  In  select 
ing  a  wife  for  his  .-on.  he  subordinated  all  other  considera 
tions  to  this  vital  one,  that  she  should  be  a  Christian.  There 
were  beautiful  Caiiiianite.--,  rich,  clever,  and  accomplished; 
and  yet  Abraham  would  not  allow  his  son  to  marry  a  wife  of 
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the  children  of  Heth.  It  should  be  so  with  us.  Rank  may 
be,  riches  may  be,  beauty  may  be,  but  Christianity  must  be. 
The  law  of  marriage  is  like  the  law  of  trade,  "  Seek  ye  first 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness,  and  all  these 
things  shall  be  added  unto  you."  It  is  only  the  marriage 
that  begins  in  the  Lord  that  may  be  expected  to  continue  in 
the  Lord,  and  that  in  old  age  will  end  in  the  Lord  also. 
When  we  know  what  a  spring  of  influence  is  home,  we  can 
see  what  an  important  thing  it  is  that  that  home  should  be  a 
holy  one ;  and  when  we  know,  as  Abraham  did  from  expe 
rience,  what  an  influential  being  a  mother  is,  we  too  should 
feel  it  vital  that  the  mother  should  be  a  Christian.  Give 
me  the  control  of  the  homes  of  a  nation,  and  I  will  leave 
the  management  of  its  parliament  to  anybody  who  likes; 
give  me  the  power  to  make  the  homes  of  England  what 
grace  can  transform  them,  to  be  when  it  reaches  them,  and 
all  the  rest  will  not  be  worth  quarrelling  about.  It  is  the 
collection  of  little  countries  called  homes,  that  constitute,  and 
form,  and  inspire,  and  mould  the  large  home  which  we  call 
our  country.  The  most  influential  person  in  that  home  is  the 
mother.  Our  greatest,  our  holiest,  and  best  men  have  traced 
their  first,  their  holiest,  their  deepest,  and  most  lasting  im 
pressions  to  the  words  they  learned  at  a  mother's  knee,  and 
to  the  light  that  shone  from  an  early  fireside,  and  to  the 
examples  that  they  saw  beneath  their  own  first  roof-tree. 
Abraham  truly  and  justly  felt  that  to  have  a  Christian  wife 
for  a  Christian  son,  was  not  only  in  principle  right,  but  in 
expediency  and  in  its  effects  fraught  with  the  most  perma 
nent  and  important  issues. 

The  selection,  it  is  quite  plain,  on  this  occasion  was  left  to 
the  arrangement  of  God;  but  it  is  strikingly  stated,  that 
when  Isaac  was  introduced  to  her  whom  he  had  not  seen 
before,  he  loved  her;  in  other  words,  he  was  not  disap 
pointed.  It  began  with  the  fear  of  God,  it  ended  with  the 
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favor  of  God.  The  selection  was  by  God.  and  the  result 
was  all  thai  Isaac  could  desire,  It  is  added,  in  language  the 
m<Ht  simple,  and  therefore  the  most  eloquent  of  all,  Isaac, 
loved  her,  and  was  comforted  by  her  after  the  death  of  his 
mother  Sarah. 

We  have  seen  the  earthly  shadow,  let  us  look  at  the 
Divine  original;  for  all  these  relationships  of  human  life- 
art-  not  the  causes,  but  the  consequences,  of  an  archetypal 

•inal  that  exists  in  glory.  Christ  is  the  great  Husband 
of  his  church.  I  do  not  use  here  a  merely  human  expression, 
for  we  read  in  Revelation,  "  Come  hither,  I  will  show  the.' 
the  bride,  the  Lamb's  wife;"  and  again,  in  the  forty-fifth 
Psalm,  we  have  the  picture  of  the  believer's  relation  to 
Christ  set  forth  by  the  ceremony  of  a  marriage  celebration 
in  an  Eastern  and  an  ancient  country;  and  in  the  Gospel 
according  to  John  he  tells  us,  "  He  that  hath  the  bride,"  that 
is,  Christ,  "  is  the  bridegroom,"  and  he  that  stands  by  is  sat- 
i>li«-d  when  he  sees  this  his  joy  fulfilled.  AVe  have  in  the 
pa -sage  which  1  have  chosen  for  illustration  in  this  chapter, 

first,  the  fountain  of  all  good  to  mankind — Christ's  lov< 

"win)  loved  the  church;"  the  process  through  which  he 
prepares  that  church  lor  himself — the  sanctifies  and  cleanses 
it  -through  the  word;"  we  have  next  the  destiny  for  which 
he  i-  preparing  her  —  for  himself — "to  present  her  to  him 
self;"  mid  we  have,  lastly,  her  character,  glorious,  and 
without  spot,  and  without  blemish. 

Let  us  mark,  first  of  all,  the  fountain  of  these  blessings, 
Christ's  love.  They  began  in  his  bosom,  they  arc  carried 
on  under  his  blessing,  and  they  end  finally  in  his  presence. 
A  religion  that  comes  from  God  will  rise  again  to  God. 
Ami  if  our  blessings  come  from  Christ,  they  will  carry  us 
again  to  Christ.  Hut  Christ  loved,  we  are  told,  f/n:  church. 
"\Vliat  i<  the  church?  Ask  the  Komanisl,  and  he  will  tell 
you  it  is  a  .-plendid  hierarchy,  with  a  pope  at  its  head,  a  vast 
21* 
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and  far-sheltering  sacred  organization ;  but  ask  the  Saviour, 
and  he  defines  it  in  very  few  words,  "  Where  two  or  three 
are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst 
of  them."  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  may  not  be 
developments  of  this  for  order,  for  decency,  for  efficiency ; 
but  the  radical  or  normal  definition  of  a  church  of  Christ  is, 
where  two  or  three  are  met  in  Christ's  name.  A  mother  in 
a  house  makes  it  a  home,  a  queen  in  an  edifice  makes  it  a 
palace,  Christ  amid  a  people  constitutes  that  people  a  church. 
The  vital  thing  is  that  Jesus  shall  be  there ;  all  else  is  sub 
ordinate  to  that  great,  essential  prerequisite,  Christ  in  the 
midst  of  them. 

Christ  is  here  said  to  have  loved  the  church.  She  is  the 
company  of  all  believers,  whether  Episcopalians,  Presby 
terians,  Independents,  or  Baptists,  and  there  are  some,  even 
Roman  Catholics,  true  Christians,  under  the  shadow  of  that 
upas  tree,  protesting  against  it,  —  in  it,  but  not  of  it,  to 
whom  the  voice  now  peals  from  heaven,  to  which  Ireland  is 
responding  nobly,  "  Come  out  of  her,  my  people,  that  ye  be 
not  partakers  of  her  sins,  and  that  ye  receive  not  of  her 
.plagues."  In  other  words,  Christ's  church  is  the  company 
of  all  believers.  You  must  forgive  the  presbytery  of  A, 
because  he  is  a  Christian  ;  and  you  must  forgive  the  episco 
pacy  of  B,  for  he  is  a  Christian  ;  you  must  penetrate  the 
mere  splendid  or  outward  circumstance,  and  as  a  poet  said 
that  "  the  man 's  the  man,"  you  must  feel  that  the  Christian 
is  the  Christian  in  spite  of  all  that  is  around  him.  Never 
shall  we  rise  to  the  loftiest  table-land  of  Christian  life,  till 
we  feel  that  we  can  forgive  a  thousand  tilings  that  we  do 
not  like,  and  surrender  many  prejudices  that  we  do  like, 
because  of  our  intense  estimate  of  that  living  and  vital  reli 
gion  which  exists  in  all  communions,  and  which  depends, 
not  upon  the  church,  but  upon  God  for  its  perpetuity  and  its 
power. 
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This  church,  it   is  sa'nl,  Christ  loved  —  and  why  did  he 
love  it?     Not  because   it  "was   sanctified,  but  in    order   to 
sanctify  it.      Here  is  n-vcalcd  in  another  formula  what  some 
people  quarrel  with,  the.  doctrine  of  Election,  or  the  doctrine 
of  Sovereignty.     If  you  can  prove  to  me  that  Christ  loves 
me    Ifi'cuitsc    1    lirst    loved    him,  there    is    an    end   of  that 
doctrine  ;  but  when  you  can  show  me  that  my  love  is  but 
the  repercussion  of  his  love,  the  echo  and  response  to  his, 
the    grand    and    the    eternal    original,  then    sovereignty  is 
transparent  in  his  selection  of  me,  a  sinner,  and  his  making 
me  a  child  of  God.     It  is  not  revealed   that  he   loves  us 
because  we  .are  Christians,  but  in  order  to  make  us  Chris 
tians.     It  is  not  said  that  Christ  loved  the  church  because 
she  was  worthy,  but  in  spite  of  her  unworthiness,  in  order  to 
make  her  what  she  must  be  in  order  to  be  a  meet  com 
panion   for   him   throughout  the  endless  ages  of  glory,  a 
glorious  church,  without  spot,  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing. 
It  is  difficult  to  explain  this.     I  think  it  is  the  most  wonderful 
phenomenon  in  God's  universe,  that  he,  who  had  thousands 
of  angel     quiring  perpetually  his   praise,  and  millions  of 
nnfallen    orbs,    like   bright    sentinels,    upon    the    plains    of 
infinitude,    ever   worshipping   and    never   faltering,    should 
have  left  them  all,  and  have  come  after  this  guilty,  fallen, 
prodigal   orb,   and   should    have    hung  upon  the   cross,   an 
expiating  and  a  dying  Victim,  that  we  worthless  ones  might 
be   recovered,  redeemed,  and  restored.     And  though  it  be 
wonderful,  yet  we  know  it  has  its  shadow  upon  earth.      The 
shepherd  leaves  the  ninety  and  nine  that  are  in  the  fold, 
and  goes  after  the  lost  sheep  that  has  gone  astray.     The 
mother  leaves    the    six   that    are,  by  her   own   fireside,  and 
seeks    after    the    prodigal    son    that    has    gone    into   a   far 
country  ;  and  God  left  the  ninety  and  nine  worlds  that  need 
no  repentance,  and  came  upon  the  wings  of  love,  in  order 
to  sutler  and  to  die,  that  this  lost  world  might  be  replaced  in 
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its  orbit,  and  again  reflect  the  sunshine  and  the  glory  of 
Him  who  loved  it,  and  gave  himself  for  it. 

Christ  not  only  loved  the  church,  but  he  gave  himself  for 
her.  Weigh  that  thought,  dear  reader.  Suppose  you  had 
heard  this  just  for  the  first  time  in  your  life,  that  God 
manifest  in  the  flesh  gave  himself  for  you  and  me.  If  he 
had  given  a  look,  it  would  have  been  wonderful ;  if  he  had 
expressed  .a  sympathy  with  our  ruin,  it  would  have  been  a 
great  thing ;  if  he  had  sent  an  angel  to  help  us  to  work  our 
way  to  heaven,  it  would  have  been  gracious,  but  all  would 
not  have  served  us,  nor  would  it  have  expressed  the  extent 
of  his  love ;  he  gave  himself,  he  came  ^into  the  condemned 
cell  of  the  prisoner,  and  he  took  upon  himself  the  convict 
dress,  and  he  has  transferred  to  us  the  bridal  robe,  that  we 
may  be  a  glorious  church,  without  spot,  or  blemish,  or  any 
such  thing.  He  gave  himself,  not  an  example,  but  an 
expiation  —  not  an  instance  of  what  a  martyr  can  bear,  but 
a  Sacrifice,  a  Price,  an  Atonement  for  us. 

What  had  he  in  view  in  doing  it?  "That  he  might 
sanctify  and  cleanse  it  with  the  washing  of  water  by  the 
word."  He  was  preparing  this  church  for  himself;  he  had 
selected  her  for  his  own,  and  so  he  could  do  what  he  liked 
with  his  own,  and  when  he  had  purchased  her  with  his 
blood,  it  was  that  he  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  her.  After 
he  had  selected  his  people  to  be  his,  there  needed  that  moral 
change  which  is  here  called  sanctifying  and  cleansing.  He 
describes  the  church  in  these  words :  "  None  eye  pitied  thee, 
to  do  any  of  these  unto  thee,  to  have  compassion  upon  thee ; 
but  thou  wast  cast  out  in  the  open  field,  to  the  loathing  of 
thy  person,  in  the  day  that  thou  wast  born.  And  when  I 
passed  by  thee,  and  saw  thee  polluted  in  thine  own  blood,  I 
said  unto  thee  when  thou  wast  in  thy  blood,  Live ;  yea, 
I  said  unto  thee  when  thou  wast  in  thy  blood,'  Live.  I  have 
caused  thee  to  multiply  as  the  bud  of  the  field,  and  thou 
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hast  increased  and  waxen  great,  and  thou  art  come  to  excel 
lent  ornament-  ;  thy  breasts  arc  fashioned,  and  fliine  hair  is 
grown,  whereas  thou  wast  naked  and  bare.  Now  when  I 

i  by  tin •••.  and  looked  uptfti  thee,  behold,  thy  time  was 
the  time  of  love  ;  and  I  spread  my  skirt  over  thcc,  and 
covered  thy  nakedm-.-  ;  yi  :i,  I  .-ware  unto  thee,  and  entered 
into  a  covenant  with  thee,  saith  the  Lord  God,  and  thou 
becamest  mine.  Then  washed  I  thee  with  water;  yea,  I 
thoroughly  washed  away  thy  blood  from  thee,  and  I  anointed 
thee  with  oil.  I  clothed  thee  also  with  broidered  work,  and 
shod  thee  with  badgers'  skin,  and  I  girded  thee  about  with 
fine  linen,  and  I  covered  thee  with  silk.  I  decked  thee 
also  with  ornaments,  and  I  put  bracelets  upon  thy  hands, 
and  a  chain  on  thy  neck.  And  I  put  a  jewel  on.  thy  fore 
head,  and  car-rings  in  thine  ears,  and  a  beantifWerown  upon 
thine  head.  Thus  wast  thou  decked  with  gold  and  siher; 
and  thy  raiment  was  of  fine  linen,  and  silk,  and  broidered 
work;  thou  didst  eat  fine. flour,  and  honey,  and  oil;  and 
thou  wa>t  exceeding  beautiful,  and  thou  didst  prosper  into  a 
kingdom.  And  thy  renown  went  forth  among  the  heathen 
lor  thy  beauty:  for  it  was  perfect  through  my  comeliness, 
which  I  had  put  upon  thee,  saith  the  Lord  God."  He 
d  this  church  for  his  bride,  just  as  nature  left  her, 
weltering  in  the  mire.  It  is  ;i  humbling  thought,  which  we 
often  k<  ep  at  a  di.-tance,  but  need  to  feel,  that  we  were  so 
utterly  undone,  so  utterly  lo>t,  that  it  was  not  in  the  power 
of  angel  or  man  to  relrieve  and  save  us.  It  is  very 
humbling,  but  very  true,  that  we  could  do  no  more  to  save 
our  >ouls  than  we  can  to  lift  ourselves  from  England,  and 

;'ie  Atlantic,  and  land  in  a  few  seconds  on  the  opposite 
shores  df  tin-  Tinted  S;ate<  of  America.  Nothing  we  can 
do,  or  suifer,  or  pay,  could  right  onr.-elves'  in  our  relation 
ship  to  God,  or  reassert  our  lost  prerogatives.  Chri>t, 
.  loved  u-  in  spite  of  what  we  were,  in  order  to 
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make  us  what  we  should  be ;  and  in  order  to  do  it  he 
washed  us,  Sanctified,  and  cleansed  us. 

Is  the  washing  of  water  here  baptism  ?  We  are  told  by 
the  apostle  in  his  Epistle  to»Titus,  that  the  washing  that  is 
here  alluded  to  is  the  washing  of  regeneration,  the  renewing 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Baptism  admits  into  the  outer  church, 
but  the  outer  church  is  made  up  of  tares  and  wheat,  of 
good  and  bad,  of  some  that  will  be  lost  and  some  that  will 
be  saved.  The  inner  baptism,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  alone 
can  bestow,  is  the  sanctifying  and  cleansing  that  fits  us  for 
the  everlasting  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Christ  gave  himself  for  us  that  he  might  make  this  bride 
worthy  of  himself.  Through  his  word  preached  in  ser 
mons,  read  in  the  Bible,  and  applied  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
the  human  Wart,  he  is  making  his  church,  the  company  of 
believers,  a  bride  for  reception  into  a  better  than  Abraham's 
or  Isaac's  tent,  even  a  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal 
in  the  heavens.  We  here  see  how  a  church  may  be  made 
glorious.  Wealth  may  raise  a  magnificent  cathedral,  artistic 
genius  may  build  a  temple,  artists  may  kindle  in  it  a  blaze 
of  magnificence  and  glory ;  but  neither  wealth,  nor  patron- 
-age,  nor  power,  nor  taste  can  build  a  church  of  Christ  — 
Jesus  alone  can  do  that.  It  is  made  of  living  stones,  built 
upon  Christ,  the  living  Foundation. 

The  destiny  for  which  he  prepares  this  church  is,  that 
"he  might  present  it  to  himself  a  glorious  church."  No 
man  is  truly  a  Christian  who  has  never,  in  the  silence  and 
secrecy  of  his  closet,  wherever  that  closet  may  be  —  on  the 
deck,  the  field  of  battle,  on  the  Exchange,  when  no  eye 
could  see  but  God's  and  no  ear  could  hear  but  God's,  pre 
sented  himself  to  Christ  and  said,  "I  give  thee,  blessed 
Redeemer,  my  sins  to  be  forgiven  by  thee,  my  soul  to  be 
justified  by  thee,  my  heart  to  be  renewed  by  thee ; "  and  as 
sure  as  he  has  done  this,  so  sure,  whatever  be  the  ecclesiasti- 
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cal  name  by  which  he  is  known,  he  is  a  child  of  God,  and 
an  heir  of  tin1  kingdom  of  heaVen. 

Jn  a  subordinate  sense  the  mini.-ter  of  the  gospel  is  said 
to  /iw/it  his  people  to  Christ — "whom  we  preach,  warn 
ing  every  man,  and  teaching  every  man  in  all  wisdom;  that 
we  mav  pre-ent  every  man  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus"  —  says 
the  apo<tle  in  relation  to  this,  "  1  am  jealous  over  you  with 
a  godly  jealousv  :  liu-  I  have  espoused  you  to  one  husband, 
that  1  mav  present  you  as  a  chaste  virgin  to  Christ."  And 
lastly,  there  is  that  presentation  Christ  will  make  to  himself, 
when,  amid  the  splendors  of  glory,  amid  the  hymns  of 
angel.-,  and  archangels,  and  cherubim,  and  seraphim,  and  all 
the  celestial  host,  he  will  present  to  himself  a  company  of 
poor  reclaimed  sinners,  snatched  like  brands  from  the  bu  ru 
in  ir.  with  nothing  in  them  worthy  of  heaven,  and  will  bid 
the  universe  behold  what  trophies  grace  can  bring,  what 
laurels  this  conqueror  may  wear,  what  a  might  and  power 
there  is  in  that  simple,  gospel,  when  such  are  the  specimens 
and  monuments  of  its  transforming  influence  and  sanctify  ing 
efficacy. 

The  character  she  will  bear  for  ever  will  be,  a  glonout 
church.  Christ's  church  is  not  now  glorious.  It  is  glorious 
in  fart,  and  in  destiny,  but  not  visibly  so.  It  is  written, 
"Our  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God"  —  and  again,  "  The 
world  knoweth  us  not,  because  it  knew  him  not."  But  why 
are  Christ's  people  hidden?  Because  they  arc,  in  compari 
son  of  the  world,  very  few.  I  dare  say  all  England  is  bap- 
ti/ed.  but  it  would  be  an  awful  mistake  to  suppose  that  all 
the  inhabitants  of  England  will  be  saved.  I  know  it  is  a 
very  awful  thought  even  to  suppose  the  possibility  of  a  lost 
soul.  There  is  something  so  terrible,  so  inexhaustible,  in 
that  awful  catastrophe,  that  one  should  speak  of  it  only  with 
trembling  and  with  awe.  But  the  Bible  declares  that, 
''Broad  is  the  way  that  luadeth  to  destruction,  and  many 
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there  be  which  go  in  thereat ;  because  strait  is  the  gate  and 
narrow  is  the  way  which  leadeth  unto  life,  and  few  there  be 
that  find  it."  I  am  not  explaining,  or  discussing  objections  — 
it  is  enough  that  this  is  the  word  of  the  God  of  truth,  it 
must  be  true.  Christ's  flock  is  in  numbers  very  few,  it  is 
only  here  and  there  one.  Many  we  shall  meet  in  heaven 
we  never  expected  to  find  there,  and  many,  oh,  I  fear,  many 
we  shall  miss  that  we  made  sure  of  seeing  there.  But  what 
an  awful  thought,  if  an  Isaac  should  be  there,  and  a  Re- 
bekah  missing  —  if  a  father  shall  be  there,  and  a  son  shall 
not.  Methinks  it  may  be  possible  on  discovering  such  a 
catastrophe,  that  tears  shall  water  the  pavement  of  the 
skies,  and  groans  mingle  with  the  hallelujahs  of  the  blessed. 
But  we  need  not  speculate,  it  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that 
no  one  soul  that  hears  the  truth  need  perish  for  ever  except 
by  his  own  act ;  while  not  one  will  be  saved  in  spite  of  his 
own  deliberate  consent.  This  church  is  now  obscured,  her 
members  are  few.  Tares  are  among  the  wheat.  % 

This  church  is  now  obscure  because  the  world  cannot 
appreciate  intrinsic  glory.  We  pride  ourselves  upon  our 
exquisite  taste,  but  the  fact  is,  that  the  most  admired  beauty 
is  vulgar ;  the  beauty  that  is  truly  resplendent  and  glorious 
is  an  inner,  a  moral,  and  therefore  a  real  beauty.  An 
honest  man  is  a  lovelier  spectacle  than  Solomon  in  all  his 
glory.  What  is  moral,  spiritual,  and  true,  is  beautiful ;  but 
the  world  has  a  vulgar  eye,  it  cannot  see  real  beauty,  it 
thinks  that  the  lamps  upon  the  streets  upon  a  winter  even 
ing  are  far  more  splendid  than  the  distant  stars  in  a  frosty 
night,  and  only  the  educated  and  regenerated  heart  will  not 
confound  the  lights  upon  the  streets  with  the  splendors  of  a 
starry  sky.  The  vulgar  eye  thinks  that  is  beautiful  which 
has  pomp  and  eclat.  What  the  eye  sees  is  not  real  beauty, 
it  is  intrinsically  poor  as  a  spangle  upon  a  royal  robe  —  or  a 
vision  beautiful  for  a  moment,  ending  in  darkness.  There 
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is  a  beauty  often  embosomed  in  poverty,  or  set  in  deep  ob 
scurity,  that  will  outlast  all  that  is  magnificent  upon  earth, 
and  seem  more  lustrous  and  glorious  when  stars  and  suns 
have  ceased  to  shine.  There  is  often  a  beauty  shining 
meekly  under  the  roof  of  a  peasant's  hut,  that  is  not  in  a 
noble's  hall.  There  are  martyrdoms  endured*  in  earth's 
lonely  places  which  no  trumpet  sounds,  and  no  martyrology 
records,  yet  not  less  heroic  or  acceptable  in  the  sight  of 
God. 

Though  Christianity  be  now  obscured,  yet  a  day  comes 
wlu-n  the  sons  of  God  shall  be  manifested,  all  obscurations 
will  be  rolled  away,  and  the  church  now,  in  the  language  of 
the  Psalmist,  "  among  the  pots,"  will  break  forth,  resplendent 
a>  the  sun,  and  majestic  as  an  army  with  banners. 

Kxrept  we  belong  to  this  true  church,  we  cannot  be 
saved.  You  may  belong  to  any  church  upon  earth,  but  if 
you  do  not  belong  to  this,  you  are  not  a  son  of  God,  you 
are  not  a  component  and  living  element  of  the  true  bride, 
the  church  that  makes  ready  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
15ut,  blessed  be  God,  there  is  no  exclusion  from  this  church 
except  what  we  ourselves  inflict,  no  decree  damns  man  to 
hell  for  ever  —  no  man  within  the  sound  of  the  gospel  goes 
th-Te  except  by  his  own  suicidal  rejection,  or  criminal 
t  of  the  truth  ;  and  therefore,  whilst  there  is  no  salva 
tion  outside,  this  inner  and  true  church,  there  is  no  exclusion 
from  it. 

All  things  last,  in  order  to  prepare  for  this  final  mnni- 
fi --tat ion  of  the  bride  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Suns  rise 
and  set,  and  the  earth  exists  till  the  last  believer  has  been 
knit  to  Chri.-l,  alter  which  it  shall  pass  into  its  new  condi 
tion,  and  only  what  is  holy  and  spiritual  will  live.  We 
must  all  then  appear  before  Christ,  who  now  beckons  us  to 
this  redeemed  and  holy  body;  we  must  leave  our  riches, 
our  learning,  our  houses,  and  our  lands,  ajid  all  that  man 
22 
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prides  himself  upon,  outside  the  grave,  and  the  least  and 
the  greatest  in  the  world  must  enter  eternity  alone,  and 
stand  before  Christ  alone,  amid  a  silence  so  still  that  each 
shall  hear  the  beating  of  his  own  heart,  and  amid  a  light  so 
intense  that  the  most  secret  sins  of  that  heart  shall  be  seen 
in  the  light  of  God's  countenance.  And  at  that  day,  whole 
worlds  would  be  given  by  many  for  this  blessed  truth,  that 
we  may  now  take  to  our  hearts,  and  live  on,  and  rejoice  in, 
Jesus  Christ  loved  me,  and  gave  himself  for  me,  that  he 
might  sanctify  and  cleanse  me,  and  present  me  to  himself  a 
glorious  church,  without  spot,  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such 
thing. 

Are  you,  dear  reader,  a  member  of  that  church  ?  Ask 
yourself,  Am  I  a  Christian  ?  Where  am  I  going  ?  What 
is  to  be  the  end  of  me  ?  Is  the  world  my  all  ?  Oh,  what 
a  miserable  and  wretched  all !  Am  I  sure  of  a  foothold  in 
a  better  ?  Am  I  in  the  way  to  it  ?  If  I  am  not,  why  not  ? 
Answer  it  to  your  conscience,  answer  it  to  your  God, 
answer  it  in  the  prospect  of  a  judgment-day.  May  the 
Spirit  of  God  enable  you  and  me  truly  and  hopefully  to  do 
so,  for  Christ's  sake. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 


THE    SCHOOL    OF    EXPERIENCE. 

"  We  look  before  and  after, 

And  pine  for  what  is  not; 
Our  sincercst  laughter 

With  some  pain  is  fraught; 
Our  sweetest  songs  are  those  that  tell  of  saddest  thought." 

"  For  I  have  learned  by  experience  that  the  Lord  hath  blessed  me  for  thy 
sake."  —  GEN.  xxx.  27. 

THE  character  of  Laban  is  low,  mercenary,  avaricious, 
and  this  character  he  maintains  throughout  his  whole 
1  >i<. urn j thy  with  a  consistency  that  neither  iails,  nor  is  modi- 
lie.  I  for  the  better  in  the  least.  The  sentiment  which 
constitutes  the  subject  of  our  meditation  in  this  chapter  is 
tin-  utterance  of  a  bad  man,  but  the  sentiment  itself  is  true, 
precious,  and  instructive.  AVe  accept  it,  not  because  Laban 
uttered  it,  but  because  it  is  true. 

He  said  of  Jacob's  presence  in  the  midst  of  his  home, 
nml  alluding  to  the  increase  of  his  flocks,  and  the  prosperity 
of  his  bouse,  "  I  have  learned  by  experience  that  the  Lord 
hath  ble.-sed  me,"  that  is,  enriched  me,  "for  thy  sake." 
Laban  says.  k-  I  have  learned;"  Paul,  too,  uses  that 
expn-s.-ion,  k>  I  have  learned  in  whatsoever  state  I  am, 
therewith  to  be  content."  To  learn  a  thing  is  totally 
distinct  from  merely  hearing  a  thing.  Truths  that  are 
simply  heard  are  soon  forgotten,  truths  that  are  painfully 
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and  laboriously  learned,  adhere  to  the  memory,  and  influ 
ence  the  heart  through  many  years.  What  we  hear,  we 
receive  passively,  or  as  a  sort  of  luxurious  enjoyment ;  but 
what  we  laboriously  learn,  we  master  and  make  our  own, 
and  it  lasts.  What  we  hear  is  often  like  the  sudden 
thundershower,  that  descends,  at  midsummer,  and  leaves  a 
few  hours  after  scarce  a  trace  behind ;  but  what  we  learn  is 
like  the  ceaseless  morning  dew,  falling  softly,  but  saturating 
the  earth,  and  making  it  fertile,  and  bear  fruit,  and  bring 
forth  flower  abundantly. 

But  learning  has  its  limits,  for  there  are  some  that  are 
always  learning,  or  at  least  thinking  that  they  are,  and 
never  able  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  Laban 
states  that  he  had  learned  by  a  process.  This  process  is 
the  main  subject  of  my  reflections.  He  says,  "  I  have 
learned  by  experience"  This  is  a  precious  school,  or  rather, 
a  most  effective  schoolmistress.  Fools,  who  will  not  be 
taught  in  the  sanctuary,  are  found  often,  the  most  stupid 
of  them,  to  learn  in  the  school  of  experience.  Truths  thus 
learned,  and  by  this  process,  are  not  very  soon  forgotten. 
They  cease  to  be  abstract  dogmas,  lying  in  the  region  of  the 
intellect,  they  receive  hospitality  in  our  hearts,  they  become 
incorporated  with  our  very  being,  and  learning  them  by 
experience,  we  come  completely  under  their  power.  So  an 
apostle  said,  "  That  which  we  have  seen,  and  heard,"  and 
known,  and  handled,  "  declare  we  unto  you."  There  is  no 
knowledge,  therefore,  stronger  than  experimental,  in  afty 
sphere ;  and  there  is  no  knowledge  of  Christ  except  this  of 
any  real,  saving,  sanctifying,  and  enduring  virtue. 

Laban  alleges  that  he  had  learned  by  experience  one 
great  truth,  that  the  Lord  had  blessed  him  for  Jacob's  sake. 
I  will  first  allude  briefly  to  the  lesson  that  he  learned  by 
experience ;  I  will  also  try  to  show  that  there  are  other 
truths,  vastly  more  useful,  that  every  Christian  has  learned 
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by  experience,  and  therefore  holds  and  makes  his  own. 
The  truth  which  Laban  learned  was  that  God  had  blessed 
him  tor  the  Bake  ofMacob.  We  see  how,  in  a  very  depraved 
character,  there  may  be  a  mixture  of  pious  pretence. 
Laban  was  an  avaricious  miser,  who  valued  nothing  on 
earth  but  money,  and  who  would  almost  have  coined  his 
blood  into  currency,  yft  he  said,  «  The  Lord  hath  blessed 
me."  You  are  not  to  blame  religion  because  bad  men  con 
secrate  their  wickedness  by  it*  but  rather  you  are  to  infer 
how  great  a  thing,  how  good  a  thing,  religion  is,  when  wick 
edness  cannot  get  on  in  the  world  on  its  own  footing,  but 
must  try  to  borrow  a  helping  certificate,  however  wickedly 
and  criminally,  from  the  page  of  vital  and  true  religion. 
Bad  as  the  world  is,  I  do  not  think  that  pure  profligacy  can 
get  on  in  it,  and  therefore  it  tries  to  baptize  or  consecrate 
itself,  or  gilds  its  acts  with  a  coloring  and  pretension  of  reli 
gion  ;  and  thus  Laban  colored  his  revolting  avarice  by  the 
sanctimonious  pretension,  which  I  do  not  think  that  the  miser 
felt  in  his  heart,  but  which  he  knew,  from  Jacob's  religion, 
would  present  another  reason  for  his  continuing  to  help  and 
profit  him  a  little  longer,  "  The  Lord  hath  blessed  me  for 
thy  sake."  But,  if  Satan  himself  had  said  it,  it  is  no  less 
true.  We  must  not  always  take  statements  because  said  by 
A,  or  reject  them  because  adduced  by  B ;  truth  is  truth  if 
Satan  himself  should  proclaim  it.  It  is  true,  not  because 
of  the  sayt-r,  but  because  of  the  law  and  the  testimony  of 
which  it  is  the  echo,  ami  where  it  finds  both  its  original  and 
it-  authentication.  It  was,  therefore,  a  truth  that  the  Lord 
had  blessed  him,  and  it  was  true  that  he  had  blessed  him  for 
Jacob's  ~;ikr.  "We  find  in  God's  word,  how  he  blessed  the 
house  nf  the  Egyptian  for  the  sake  of  Joseph  that  was  in  it, 
how  lie  would  have  spared  the  guilty  Sodom,  if  there  had 
ii  ten  good  men  in  it,  and  how,  till  the  solitary  Lot  was 
on  his  way  a  refugee  from  Sodom,  God's  wrath  would  not, 
22* 
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or  could  not,  descend  to  consume  it ;  how  lie  spared  Jerusa 
lem,  which  had  added  to  the  crimes  of  the  infidel  the  hypoc 
risy  of  the  pretender,  and  would  not  overwhelm  that  guilty 
and  responsible  capital  until  the  Christians  had  iled  from  it, 
and  were  securely  settled  at  Pella.  God  does  bless  a  house 
or  a  city  for  a  good  man  in  it.  If  this  be  so,  how  important 
it  is  to  have  good  men  as  officers  oT  the  army,  as  captains 
and  admirals  of  ships  ;  how  important  it  is  for  heads  of  fam 
ilies  to  have  good  men  and  good  women  in  their  service ; 
and  how  important,  above  all,  to  have  in  our  nation  the  salt 
that  keeps  from  corruption,  the  light  that  plays  around  its 
horizon,  and  illuminates  it  with  true  and  unending  glory,  the 
moral  glory  that  is  lovely  in  God's  sight ! 

But  while  God  blesses  a  people,  or  a  family,  or  a  nation, 
for  the  sake  of  good  men  in  it,  such  blessings  descending 
upon  the  wicked,  who  are  blessed  for  the  sake  of  the  good 
that  are  among  them,  are  not  saving  and  sanctifying,  they 
are  only  like  the  rains  and  the  sunbeams,  that  fall  upon  the 
just  and  the  unjust;  and  because  a  family  is  blessed  of  God, 
through  the  presence  of  some  good  one  in  it,  that  family 
will  not  therefore  be  saved ;  it  will  stand  or  fall  by  its  own 
personal  relation  to  God  the  Saviour.  Do  not,  therefore, 
suppose,  because  you  have  been  blessed  temporally,  that 
therefore  you  are  blessed  spiritually.  It  is  not  the  most 
prosperous,  or  the  wealthiest  man,  who  has  most  reason  to 
augur  well  of  what  he  is  and  where  he  is  going ;  it  is  often 
the  most  vexed,  disappointed,  and  depressed,  the  most  unfor 
tunate,  to  use  the  world's  language,  that  has  upon  him  the 
most  numerous  and  the  brightest  signatures  that  he  is  a  son 
chastened,  and  that  God  is  his  Father  chastening  him.  We 
are  not,  therefore,  to  judge  what  God  is  to  us  by  the  bless 
ings  of  his  footstool,  but  we  are  to  judge  what  those  blessings 
are  to  us,  by  our  relationship  to  God,  and  by  God's  relation 
ship  to  us. 
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The  bad  often  attest  the  excellenee  and  the  piny  of  the 
good.     There  is  something  in  a  quiet,  consistent,  and  pui 
life    possessed  of  most  persuasive  eloquence;  so  much  so, 
tint  even  Balaam,  foe  wicked  prophet,  was  constrained 
exclaim,  when  he  beheld  Esrael,  «  How  goodly  are  thy  tents 
O  Jacob,  and  thy  tabernacles,  O  Israel!"  and  even   Saul 
KKmtoneously  said  of    David,  "Thou  art  more  righteous 
tl,m   I."     Lal.au,  avaricious,  wicked,  and  degraded  as 
waa  waa  forced  to  admit  that  Jacob  was  a  good  man,  and 
tint  blessings  had  fallen  upon  his  family  for  Jacob's  sake. 

Let  us  try  to  weigh  how  much  of  our  prosperity,  our 
success,  our  progress,  and  greatness  as  a  nation,  are  owing 
to  the  good  men  that  are  in  the  midst  of  us.     It  may  b 
found,  when  all  actions  are  laid  bare,  that  the  victories 
TnfaKir,  the  Nile,  and  Waterloo,  achieved  through  great 
heroism,  as  all  admit,  were  yet,  as  means  of  perfect  an. 
lasting  peace,  obtained,  not  so  much  by  the  sagacity  of  the 
hero  or  the  sword  of  the  warrior,  as  by  the  humble  widows 
Bud  obscure  Christians  that  prayed  in  the  world's  sequea 
tered  places,  that  the  God  to  whom  the  shields  of  tin-  .-art! 
do  belong,  would  prosper  the  right  cause,  and  bless 
nation  thai  waa  on  hi*  side.     Great  results  that  we  attribute 
to  great  efforts,  may,  When  traced  to  their  source,  be  found 
attributable  to  springs  and  causes  that  this  world,  in  i 
wisdom,  never  did  and  never  can  recognize. 

1  trust  that  we  have  learned  by  experience  better  trntl 
than  Laban  ever  knew.     The  great  truths  contained  in  this 
Book  not  only  are  true  because  God  asserts   them;  many 
have  felt  them  experimentally  tree  j  <mr  experience  within 
attesting  and  subscribing  to  God'a  testimony  without 

Let  me  show  that  every  truth  contained  in  the  Bible,  by 
the  selection  of  a  few,  is  not  a  truth  that  liea  away  in  ad* 
taut   orb,  a  iM-aiuiful   abstraction,  but  is,  in  as  far  as  it 
saving  and  worth  any  thing  for  eternity,  a  matter  of  per- 
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sonal  and  deep  experience,  in  other  words,  that  I  have 
learned  by  experience  the  great  truths  that  are  contained  in 
God's  holy  word. 

The  Bible  asserts  from  its  commencement  to  its  close, 
that  man's  heart  by  nature  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and 
desperately  wicked ;  it  asserts  that  all  flesh  has  corrupted 
its  way ;  and  it  gives  you  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
Laban,  and  Ishmael,  and  Saul,  as  practical  comments.  It 
enumerates  some  that  were  Christians  who  had  a  vast  alloy 
of  evil,  others  that  were  not  Christians  at  all,  and  it  adds, 
Judge  ye  by  the  specimens  selected  from  mankind  —  not 
specimens  at  random,  but  choice  specimens  —  whether  that 
testimony  be  not  true,  that  man's  heart  is  deceitful  above  all 
things,  and  desperately  wicked.  Read  the  history  of  nations, 
and  say  honestly,  is  it  not  too  much  the  history  of  national 
wickedness.  Read  the  calendars  of  courts  of  justice,  the 
trials  of  great  public  cases,  and  we  can  only  judge  of  what 
is  behind  by  the  scintillations  that  come  upon  the  foreground, 
and  learn  that  whether  in  convents  or  nunneries,  or  in  the 
broad  world  itself,  the  old  sentiment  is  still  the  true  one, 
Man's  heart,  unrenewed  by  grace,  is  "deceitful  above  all 
things,  and  desperately  wicked."  True,  sin  varies  in  differ 
ent  countries.  For  instance,  sin  in  the  South  Seas  is  seen 
in  its  revolting  character.  Sin,  as  practised  in  polished 
England,  and  in  the  indirect  light  of  Christianity,  is  more 
elegant,  if  I  may  use  the  expression  —  it  assumes  a  more 
civilized  shape ;  but  still  from  first  to  last  in  every  country, 
in  every  climate,  and  under  all  circumstances,  the  tree  is 
the  same ;  the  fruit  varies  in  its  size,  in  its  blossom,  in  its 
aspect,  in  its  virus,  but  they  are  still  the  apples  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  substantially  and  intrinsically  the  same. 
Therefore,  our  inference  from  acquaintance  with  God's 
word,  from  the  history  of  nations,  and  alas,  from  ourselves, 
is  —  "I  have  learned  by  experience  that  my  heart  is  deceit- 
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ful  above  all  things,  ami  desperately  wicked."  In  order  to 
Me  «'iir  interior  state,  turn  an  introspective  glance  on  your 
own  In-art.  It  is  a  wholesome,  but  a  humbling  exercise,  to 
take  any  motive  that  you  ever  had  —  and  I  know  there  are 
high-minded  men,  who  shrii>k  from  the  thoughts  of  evil,  as 
well  as  Christian  men,  to  whose  pure  nature  all  evil  is  ab 
horrent  —the  purest  that  ever  fixed  itself  in  our  hearts  as  a 
governing  power  of  action  and  of  conduct;  how  much  alloy 
there  in  it,  how  much  of  side  purpose  had  we  in  our 
main  end  and  object!  Let  us  watch  that  evasive  thing, 
our  own  heart ;  lay  your  finger  upon  its  trembling  pulse, 
listen  for  a  little  to  its  beatings;  gauge,  if  you  can,  its 
pressure,  and  the  direction  in  which  it  acts ;  and  you  will  be 
eon- trained  to  say,  what  the  Bible  has  said  so  often,  There 
is  a  "law  in  my  members  warring  against  the  law  of  my 
mind,"  so  that  "when  I  would  do  good,  evil  is  present  with 
me ;  the  good  that  I  would,  I  do  not,  but  the  evil  which  I 
would  not,  that  I  do ;"  and  in  the  language  of  a  Confession  of 
the  Church  of  Kngland,  most  true  —  every  Sunday  afresh  a, 
Christian  must  say,  bk  I  have  done  those  things  I  ought  not  to 
have  done,  and  I  have  left  undone  those  things  I  ought  to 
have  done;"  and  I  have  learned  by  experience  that  my 
heart  is  not  yet  what  it  should  be,  or  what  it  is  my  prayer 
and  hope  it  may  lie,  when  it  shall  heat  in  the  air  and  the 
sunshiii"  of  a  balmier,  a  better,  and  a  purer  land. 

One  remark,  however,  I  would  make,  though  not  directly 
connected  with  the  illustration  of  the  text,  and  it  is  this,  that 
there  i-  a  vast  dilVerence  between  the  pictures  of  human 
d-'jinr.ity  given  in  (Jod's  Hook,  and  the  pictures  of  human 
dejir:i\iiy  given,  i'"r  instance,  in  the  poetry  of  a  Byron,  or 
the  atheistic  writing  of  a  Shelley.  Wherever  God  speaks 
of  man's  wickedness,  it  is  in  .earnest,  solemn,  and  painful 
accents;  but  wherever  a  Shell.  \,  a  Byron,  and  others  of 
that  M-hool.  speak  of  it,  it  is  with  sarcastic  scorn,  hatred, 
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and  contempt.  In  the  modes  in  which  human  nature  is 
described  by  the  earthly  man,  and  as  it  is  delineated  by  an 
inspired  man,  there  is  a  contrasting  difference  that  would  be 
worth  our  following  out,  that  shows  that  the  one  springs 
from  envy,  and  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness,  while  in 
the  description  of  the  other,  so  earnest,  so  solemn,  one 
knows  not  which  to  admire  most,  the  deep  compassion  that 
yearns  over  the  poor  criminal,  or  the  high  and  holy  con 
demnation  of  the  sins  by  which  he  is  branded  and  charac 
terized. 

Let  me  mention  another  lesson  that  all  true  Christians 
have  learned  by  experience,  namely,  the  utter  and  entire 
inability  of  man  to  heal,  restore,  and  right  himself  or  his 
brother.  This  truth  I  think  we  have  all,  if  we  are  Chris 
tians,  learned  by  experience.  Philosophy  has  showered 
down  its  cold  and  snowy  lessons,  but  man  has  not  been 
regenerated  by  them  ;  conventional  customs  have  modified 
his  habits  and  diluted  his  sins,  and  age  has  given  a  mellower 
tone  to  his  character ;  but  the  sinner,  except  under  grace, 
which  I  assume  he  is  not,  is  chained  by  outward  influences, 
he  is  not  changed  —  in  other  words,  there  is  repression, 
which  he  cannot  burst  through ;  there  is  not  reformation, 
which  needs  no  breaking  through.  And  as  man  cannot 
change  himself,  for,  left  to  himself,  he  grows  worse,  so  no 
priest  or  prelate  upon  earth  can  do  it.  Priests  have  poured 
lustra!  waters  upon  man's  brow,  and  have  risen  up,  and 
deliberately  said,  "  He  is  truly  regenerated ; "  but  before 
they  have  uttered  the  words,  the  subject  of  the  process  could 
tell  them,  "  I  have  learned  by  experience  that  no  such 
change  has  passed  upon  me,  that  my  heart  still  retains  its  un 
holy  and  its  unsanctified  polarity,  is  sensuous,  carnal,  earthly; 
and  that  as  it  is  not  in  man  that  walketh  to  direct  his  steps, 
so  I  have  learned,  it  is  not  in  priest  that  preaches  or  that 
prays,  or  in  sacrament  or  ceremony,  to  regenerate  my  heart, 
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and  make  me  alive  unto  God  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord."  We  have  all  learned  this:  and  one  wonders  there 
ever  should  be  u  dispute  amid  mankind  whether  a  sacrament 
or  ceremony  admini.Mered  by  a  man,  however  excellent  and 
gifted,  can  change  man's  heart.  The  evil  is  too  deep,  the 
stain  is  too  dark,  the  disease  is  too  severe,  for  any  sacrament, 
or  baptismal,  or  theological,  or  ecclesiastical  rite,  to  eradi 
cate  it,  and  so  to  make  man  a  new  creature.  It  needs  the 
.  pi-r.MMial  teaching  of  Him  who  made  the  heart,  to 
put  it  in  its  right  orbit,  and  to  make  it  joyously  responsive 
to  his  will,  and  love  what  it  hated,  and  hate  what  it  loved 
before.  This  I  have  learned  by  experience. 

Another  truth  that  a  believer  can  say,  "  I  have  learned 
bv  experience,"  is  this,  that  by  deeds  of  law  no  man  living 
can  be  justified.  Men  have  tried  it.  It  is  not  an  experi 
ment  that  remains  to  be  made,  and  the  results  of  which  are 
equivocal.  It  has  been  made.  Thousands  have  tried  to  set 
their  souls  above  the  stars,  and  to  climb  to  heaven  by  steps 
of  their  own  cutting.  Thousands  upon  thousands  have  con 
gratulated  themselves  upon  their  attainments,  and  have 
believed  that  before  God  they  could  stand  the  ordeal  of  a 
judgment-day.  Many  have  said,  We  are  ready  to  give 
thousands  of  rams,  and  rivers  of  oil,  and  the  first-born  of 
our  body  for  the  sin  of  our  soul,  if  that  will  put  the  soul 
right  before  God ;  but  after  they  have  done  all,  the  accusa 
tions  of  conscience  have  outnumbered  its  excuses,  and  a 
voice  has  still  been  heard  in  the  depths  of  his  heart,  saying, 
"  It  is  not  clear  yet  that  there  is  no  condemnation  ; "  for  man 
feels,  as  a  relleeting  being,  that  nothing  that  he  can  do  is 
perfect  ;  and  when  he  has  done  all,  he  learns,  that  the  testi 
mony  of  his  IJiblc  is  the  expression  of  his  convictions,  that 
he  is  still  an  unprofitable  servant  ;  and  he  is  constrained  to 
say,  I  have  learned  by  experience,  that  by  nothing  that  I 
can  do,  dare,  say,  pay,  sutler,  sucriiice,  can  I  reassert  my 
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lost  position,  or  put  myself  right  in  the  sight  of  God.  Nor 
can  the  priest  do  it.  If  God  has  pardoned  me,  I  do  not 
want  the  priest's  pardon ;  if  God  has  not  pardoned  me,  the 
priest's  pardon  is  of  no  use ;  in  either  case,  it  is  God  alone 
that  can  forgive,  and  no  ecclesiastical  person,  no  meritorious 
act,  nothing  that  man  is,  or  that  man  can  do,  can  ever  justify 
me  a  sinner  in  the  sight  of  God;  and  I  have  learned  all  this 
by  experience. 

Another  lesson  that  many  of  us  have  learned  by  experi 
ence,  is,  that  sin  is  sorrow,  and  suffering,  and  misery.  You 
never  felt  happier  for  having  done  a  sin,  and  you  never  felt 
miserable  for  having  done  or  dared  what  was  good  and  right 
in  the  sight  of  God.  What  a  testimony  is  here  from  the 
depths  of  the  human  heart,  that  holiness  is  happiness,  that 
the  good,  the  just,  the  true  are  the  elements  of  joy,  and  that 
sin  and  crime  are  springs  of  misery.  Sin  is  the  fever  that 
irritates  the  soul,  the  deadly  poison  that  rushes  through 
every  artery  and  vein,  and  exasperates  and  maddens  all 
man's  nature.  He  never  can  have  outward  pleasure  while 
there  is  this  inward  disquiet ;  he  never  can  have  outer  sun 
shine  while  there  is  this  inward  and  baleful  shadow ;  for  sin 
ever  has  been,  and  all  experience  testifies  it,  the  deep  spring 
in  the  human  heart,  of  which  tears  of  bitterness  and  sorrow 
are  but  the  rills  that  flow  continually  from  it. 

Another  lesson  that  all  of  us,  without'  exception,  sancti 
fied  or  unsanctified,  have  learned,  is,  that  this  world  is  not 
our  rest  pr  our  home.  There  is  no  man  I  have  ever  met 
with,  that  could  say  from  the  heart,  "At  this  stage  where  I 
now  stand  I  desire  to  rest  for  ever,  I  want  every  thing  to  go 
on  for  ever  just  as  it  is."  No.  He  is  constantly  wanting 
something  still ;  his  happiness  is  still  in  the  future,  or  in 
reversion.  He  hopes  to  be  perfectly  happy ;  he  never  yet 
has  been  so.  They  that  know  best  what  the  world  is,  know 
too  well  that  there  is  no  acre  on  it  where  thorns  are  not,  that 
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there  is  no  height  in  this  world  that  humanity  can  ho  raided 
to,  by  inheritance,  or  by  what  the  world  calls  good  fortune, 
which  the  tides  of  vicis.-itnde  and  change  do  not  reach,  and 
which  the  waves  of  misfortune  do  not  wash.  All  earth's 
fountains  are  soon  found  to  be  but  cisterns,  and  all  its  cis 
terns  are  soon  found  to  be  broken,  and  all  the  waters  that 
remain  in  them  taste  bitter,  insipid,  and  incapable  of  giving 
any  comfort ;  and  from  all  points  of  our  horizon,  however 
wide  or  brilliant,  there  are  ever  multiplying  voices  s.-iying, 
This  is  not  your  rest  —  it  is  polluted.  As  I  have  often  said, 
the  fact  that  man's  soul  tries  to  find  rest  upon  earth,  is  evi 
dence  of  its  ruin  ;  but  the  fact  that  that  soul  never  can  iind 
satisfaction  upon  earth,  is  evidence  of  its  grandeur,  its  infi 
nite  and  its  insatiable  capacities  of  joy.  As  we  grow  older, 
gradually,  if  Christians,  we  seem  to  die  to  the  world,  that  is, 
those  scenes,  controversies,  excitements,  employments,  sub 
jects  which  once  used  to  thrill  our  hearts  with  ecstasy,  begin 
to  part  with  their  attraction.  "We  do  not  now  feel  the  sumo 
interest  in  them — either  they  have  changed,  which  is  not 
the  fact,  or  the  aged  man  has  changed,  which  is  unquestion 
ably  the  case.  As  he  grows  older,  man  seems  to  desire 
with  growing  intensity  to  go  into  some  shady  and  seques 
tered  retreat  on  this  earth,  where  he  can  catch  in  silence 
some  beams  of  the  better  day,  and  hear  some  of  those 
sweet  strains  that  make  him  forget  for  a  moment  that  he  is 
a  pilgrim  and  a  stranger,  or  rather  wish  that  lie  had  wings 
like  a  dove,  that  he  might  flee  away  and  be  at  rest.  The 
youngest  of  us  all  have  learned  more  or  less  deeply, 
and  the  aged  must  all  have  learned,  that  this  world  is  not 
our  rest.  The  soul  refuses  to  domesticate  itself  in  this 
present  world,  it  feels  that  every  thing  here  is  fugitive  as  a 
bird,  unsubstantial  as  a  cloud,  and  uncertain  as  a  shadow 
that  sweeps  by;  that  here  we  have  no  continuing  city, 
therefore  we  look  for  one  that  is  to  come.  We  have  many 
23 
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of  us  learned,  by  experience,  what  an  apostle  said  many 
hundred  years  ago,  This  is  not  our  rest;  there  remaincth 
beyond  the  horizon  a  rest  for  the  people  of  God.  If  this 
world  were  our  all,  poor  man  would  either  be  an  inexplica 
ble  phenomenon,  or  a  cruel  and  avenging  being  must  have 
placed  him  here ;  but  we  know  all ;  we  see  in  this  world 
enough  of  its  pristine  magnificence  to  tell  us  what  it  was, 
and  enough  in  its  groaning  and  its  travail  to  see  what  sin 
has  made  it ;  and  in  addition,  we  can  see  in  it  forelights 
which  are  sufficient  to  satisfy  that  it  is  in  a  progressive 
state,  and  that  one  clay  a  happy  and  a  holy  earth  will 
attest  to  the  experience  of  a  holy  and  a  happy  family, 
and  there  now  is  and  was  a  rest  suitable  for  the  people 
of  God. 

I  have  learned  from  experience  that  infidelity  is  neither 
a  religion  to  live  by,  nor  a  faith  to  die  in.  It  is  that 
freezing  vacuum  in  which  no  wing  can  soar,  nor  sinner 
breathe,  nor  humanity  find  a  resting-place  for  the  soles 
of  its  feet.  The  fact  is,  there  is  little  risk  that  men  in  this 
world  will  live  theoretical  infidels.  Man  is  not  a  religious 
animal  in  the  sense  that  he  is  a  Christian  by  birth,  but  he  is 
a  religious  being  in  this  sense,  that  he  must  have  a  religion. 
He  must  have  either  a  deceptive  and  sufficient  opiate,  or 
the  peace  that  passeth  understanding.  God's  truth  or 
Satan's  lie  he  must  have.  Man  cannot  live  without  either 
that  deceptive  and  sufficient  opiate  which  a  false  religion 
gives,  or  the  deep  felt  peace  that  God  is  his  Father,  which  a 
believer  enjoys.  He  feels  that  every  step  he  takes  is  a  step 
nearer  home,  and  that  every  beat  of  his  heart  is  a  lift 
nearer  happiness,  and  that  come  cold,  come  heat,  come 
storm,  come  sunshine,  he  is  persuaded  that  nothing  shall 
separate  him  from  the  love  of  God  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus. 
If  I  have  learned  only  this  by  experience,  I  am  much  to  be 
envied,  and  the  proudest  and  the  richest  prince  in  the  world, 
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who  has  never  known  it,  is  poor  indeed,  and  deeply  to  be 
pitied,  and  earnestly  to  be  prayed  ibr. 

I  have   learned,  in  the  next  place,  that  infidelity  will  not 
long  last.     It  stands  not  the  \vear  and  tear  of  time.     1  have 
al>o  learned,  that  the  deceptive  opiate  that  takes   its  place, 
the    Ilcmiish   religion,   never  will    permanently  do.      I  have- 
looked  into  it  and  probed  it,  and  I  have  learned  by  exp- 
ence  that  it  may  silence  objections,  but  not  remove  them ;  it 
may  still  its  fever,  but  it  will  not  heal  and  cure  the  soul. 
It  is  a  most  artful  and  masterly  conception,  indicating  an 
inspiration  more   than   human,   and  putting  forth   ener 
that  are  more  than  earthly,  but  yet  it  will  not  touch  tin- 
deep  seat  of  the  mischief  that  is  in  man's  soul.     It  acts  and 
prescribes  like  a  quack  physician  —  it  treats  external  symp 
toms,  it  supposes  man  to  be  flesh  and  blood,  and  nothing- 
more.     Hence  macerations  of  the  flesh,  instead  of  mortifi 
cation  of  its  lusts — the  former  how  easy,  the  latter  how 
difficult!     Hence  persons  are  walking  barefooted,  or  creep 
ing  on  bare  knees  on  the  flint-stones,  instead  of  repenting 
of  their  sins.     It  proposes  confession  to  a  priest,  which  is 
nature,  instead  of  confusion  to  a  heart-searching  God,  which 
is  grace.      Confession  to  a  priest,  who  sympathizes  with  sin, 
not,  like  Jesus,  with  suffering,  is  what  Romanism  prescribes 
for  heart-felt   confession    to   the    heart-searching  God,  who 
cannot   he   mocked.     Its   cloisters  and   cathedral   walls   are 
verv   beautiful   without,   and    sentimental   young   ladies   an; 
cauirht   },v  their  gewgaw  splendor,  and  entrapped  into  the 
one  and  chrfttened  afresh  in  the  other;  but  every  revelation 
that   lias   come,  and  will  come,  shows   that    thry  are  full  of 
corruption  and  nncleanness  within  ;  and  I  have  learned,  not 
by  experience  within  them,  hut  by  acquaintance  with  their 
history,   that   the    religion    which   sanctions    them,   will    not 
make  men  holy  or  happy  on  earth,  still  less  lit  for  heaven 
hereafter. 
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I  have  learned,  what  I  believe  most  Christian  men  are 
beginning  at  length  to  learn,  that  the  attempted  compromise, 
made,  I  suppose,  from  charitable  motives,  between  Popery 
and  Protestantism,  has  been  a  thorough  blunder.     "What  is 
called  Puseyism,  if  this  be  not  an  offensive  name,  or  Trac- 
tarianisrn,  is  a  compromise  between  what  the  pope  defines 
and  what  Christ  declares  in  his  word ;  it  is  an  attempt  to 
place  God's  truth  and  man's  tradition  on  a  par ;  but  the  old 
result  has  taken  place  —  «  No  man  can  serve  two  masters, 
for  either  he  will  hate  the  one  and  love  the  other,  or  else  he 
will  hold  to  the  one  and  despise  the  other."     A  Divine  and 
human  element  raised  to  the  same  level,  invariably  result 
in  the  human  element  reaching  the  ascendency,  and  the 
Divine  becoming  depressed.     Many  an  earnest  spirit,  who 
has  passed  over  the  bridge  from  Protestantism  to  Popery, 
can  now  say,  I  have  learned  by  experience  that  Protestant 
ism  is  a  grand  consistency,  that  Popery  is  a  grand  consis 
tency,  but  that  Puseyism  is  a  compromise,  an  inconsistency, 
a  huge  inconsistency,  that  precipitates  to  Rome  every  man 
that  it  professes  to  prevent  going  over,  and  helps  the  pope, 
while  it  weakens  the  Protestant  church,  and  dishonors  the 
Lord  Jesus   Christ,      Let  any  one  read  the  history  of  the 
last  fifteen  years  ;  recollect  the  fine  spirits  that  have  been 
lost  to  Protestantism,  the  learned  and  accomplished  scholars 
that  have  gone  to  Rome.     They  cry  back  to  my  ear,  if  not 
to  others,  in  piercing  tones,  We  have  learned  by  experience 
that  there  is  no  resting-place  of  consistency,  or  honesty,  or 
safety,  between   the  thorough   Romanism   tha*  takes    Pio 
Nino  to  be  its  head,  and  the  thorough  ultra  Protestantism, 
as  it  is  called  in  scorn,  which  recognizes  Christ  as  all  and 
in  all. 

I  have  learned  by  experience,  what  I  trust  the  reader  has 
also  learned,  that  we  are  justified  through  faith  in  Christ 
alone.  A  peculiarity  in  God's  provision  for  the  pardon  of 
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my  sin,  is  its  commending  it-elf  to  conscience.  A  mCT€  pro- 
Vfeion  lor  the  pardon  of  si;;,  thai  docs  not  sati.-fy  the  judg 
ment,  the  conscience,  and  the  heart,  I  can  never  have  peace 

iii.      God  deals  with   men   not  03  blocks,  nor  as  animals,  hut 
M  men,  with  :i  reason,  that  God  consecrates,  never  extin 
guishes  ;    with   a   conscience,  that   God  reverence?,  never 
dethrones  j  and  with  hearts,  that  God  speaks  to,  but  never 
does  violence  to;  and  therefore,  that  provision  revealed  in 
the  r>il»le,  that  will  give   me   peace,  while   it   proclaims  par 
don  ibr  my  >ins,  does  so   satisfy  me,  as  a  rational  and  a 
responsible  being,  that  the  more  I  investigate  and  analyze 
ii,  the  more  ample,  comprehensive,  and  just  it  does,  appear. 
I  examine  the  great  provision  in  the  gospel,  and  I  see  there 
how  God   can  be   faithful,  just,  holy,  and  true,  and  yet, 
through  Christ,  pardon  all  rny  sins  ;  and  in  pardoning  my 
sins  jibsolutclv  and  completely,  make  me  so  hate  them,  that 
I  shall  renounce  them  as  readily  as  he  forgives,  and  so  love 
righteousness,  that  I  shall  pursue  righteousness  as  a  charac 
ter.  while  he  makes  me  righteous  in  Christ's.     I  can  see  in 
that  provision  such  simplicity,  and  yet  such  depth,  such 
completeness,   and   yet  such  love,   that  I  wonder  not  that 
nifted   apostles,  and   an   apostle  who  had  been  in  the  third 
heavens,  counted  all  but  loss  for  the  excellency  of  it,  and 
expressed  himself  infinitely  and  perfectly  sati^ied  with  it. 
I  can  see  how  Sinai  is  crowned  still  with  its  majesty,  how 
the   law   retains   its    unbending  sovereignty,   and   God  is  as 
holy  and  a-  true  when   he  forgives  me  on  Calvary,  as  when 
he  condemned  sin  upon  Mount  Sinai.     I  can  hear,  when  he 
pronounces  the  absolution  from  the  skies,  the  echo  in  the 
depths  of  my  conscience,  saying,  "  It  is  done  ;  "  and  justified 
by  faith  I  have  peace  with  God  through  Jesus  Christ.     I 
have  learned  this  by  experience. 

I  have  learned  that  the  Spirit  alone  regenerates  and  sanc- 
tilies  the  heart.     No  effort   that  man  can  make  of  his  own, 
23* 
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can  possibly  do  so.     This  is  not  a  piece  of  fanaticism.     I 
was  sick,  I  am  healed  —  I  was  blind,  I  now  see  —  I  hated 
the  pure,  I  now  love  it  —  I  loved  the  sinful,  I  now  hate  it  — 
what  was  pleasure  to  me  once  is  so  no  more  —  what  was 
pain  to  me  once  is  delight  now  —  what  I  was  ashamed  of 
once  I  now  glory  in.     Is  this  fanaticism  ?     Is  this  mere  pas 
sion,  fancy,  or  excitement  ?     Let  a  man  thrust  his  hand  into 
the  fire,  and  let  another  say,  There  was  no  burning,  there 
was  only  a  chemical  combination,  there  was  no  real  pain : 
his  answer  will  be,  "  I  felt  the  paki ;  it  is  not  a  proposition 
to  be  discussed,  it  is  a  sensation  that  I  felt.     I  must  main 
tain  it  in  spite  of  all  the  logic  that  was  ever  chopped,  all  the 
facts  that  were  ever  cited,  or  all  the  arguments  that  were 
ever  constructed."     If  the   Holy  Spirit  has    changed   my 
heart,  I  have  learned  by  experience  that  once  I  was  blind, 
and   now  I  see  —  "The    wind   bloweth   where   it   listeth, 
and   thou   nearest   the    sound   thereof,   but   canst   not   tell 
whence  it  cometh,  and  whither  it  goeth ;  so  is  every  one 
that  is  born  of  the  Spirit."     To  talk  of  baptism  being  re 
generation   is   fanaticism,   the   very  height   of    fanaticism, 
because  the  person  who  is   said  to  be  the  subject  of  it,  is 
still  blind,  and  deaf,  and  dead,  unconscious  of  a  change ; 
whereas  he  who  has  been  renewed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  says, 
I  was  deaf,  now  I  hear ;  I  was  dead,  now  I  live ;  I  was 
blind,  now  I  see;  and  I  have  learned  by  experience  that 
the  Spirit  does  what  neither  the  priest  nor  baptism  can  do, 
quicken  the  dead  heart,  and  give  me  to  be  born  again,  and 
all  things  to  become  new ;  and  I  know  it  because  I  have 
felt  it. 

Many  a  Christian  can  say,  I  have  learned  by  experience 
that  prayer  is  heard.  A  mere  thoughtless  man,  and  very 
often  true  Christians,  are  tempted  by  the  feeling  that  prayer 
is  something  that  we  shoot  into  empty  space,  and  we  pray 
at  times  as  if  we  were  praying  to  emptiness  and  void ;  but 
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tin-  prayer  of  a  Christian  to  God  H  just  as  literal,  direct, 
and  real,  as  a  petition  from  a  child  to  a  i'ather,  or  a  subject 
to  his  queen.  I  ha\e  gOUe  to  God  empty,  on  the  suppo>i- 
tion  that  lie  heard  my  voice,  and  I  have  returned  full,  with 
the  experience  that  lie  hears  my  voice.  I  have  gone  to 
God  sick  and  weary,  I  have  returned  joyous  and  happy, 
with  the  deep  experience  that  he  hears  me.  My  fears  for 
the  future  have  -been  dispersed,  my  afflictions  have  been 
sweetened  in  their  current,  and  sanctified  in  their  issues,  I 
have  found  the  bitterest  atilictions  as  clouds  that  sweep  over 
the  sunny  fields,  leaving  their  shadows  for  an  instant,  but 
dropping  their  refreshing  showers  upon  the  fainting  violets, 
and  the  drooping  corn,  and  reviving  the  vegetation  that 
would  otherwise  die.  I  have  gone  to  God,  and  I  have 
found  by  experience,  "Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you ;  seek, 
and  ye  shall  find ;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you." 
What  is  the  Baconian  method  of  philosophy?  Not  to 
guess,  but  to  infer  from  facts.  The  inductive  process  is  the 
highest  philosophy.  Why  not  apply  it  to  religion.  Have 
all  those  martyrs  and  all  those  sainted  sniferers  been  de- 
eeived  when  they  have  said,  We  have  felt  this,  we  have 
experienced  this.  The  highest  science,  the  purest  diagnosis, 
the  widest  truths,  are  all  on  the  side  of  experimental 
religion. 

We  have  learned  that  God's  word  is  true.  When  a 
scholar  wants  to  conclude  that  the  Bible  is  true,  he  very 
properly  takes  prophecies,  and  compares  them  with  history, 
and  he  says,  here  are  credentials;  he  takes  the  miracles 
asserted  and  attested  to  have  been  done,  he  investigates 
their  historical  relations,  and  he  says,  they  are  conclusive. 
But  what  is  the  poor  peasant  to  do  ?  what  is  a  hard-working 
man,  who  toils  from  morning  till  night,  with  scarcely  a 
n-spite  for  reading  or  for  rest  —  what  is.  he  to  do?  God 
has  given  him  a  means  of  knowledge  much  better  than  the 
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voice  of  the  church  —  he  has  given  him  the  Scripture, 
teaching  him  by  experience  that  God's  word  is  true.  I 
have  seen  many  a  peasant,  and  many  a  laboring  man,  with 
little  education,  come  to  the  conclusion,  irresistible  as  om 
nipotence  itself,  that  God's  word  is  truth,  and  its  credentials 
are  in  his  own  heart.  Like  the  poor  woman  spoken  of  by 
the  beautiful  English  poet, — 


"  She,  for  her  humble  sphere  by  nature  fit, 
Has  little  understanding,  and  no  wit, 
Keceives  no  praise ;  but,  though  her  lot  be  such, 
(Toilsome,  and  indigent,)  she  renders  much; 
Just  knows,  and  knows  no  more,  her  Bible  true, 
A  truth  the  brilliant  Frenchman  [that  is,  Voltaire]  never  knew! 
And  in  that  charter  reads,  with  sparkling  eyes, 
Her  title  to  a  treasure  in  the  skies. 
0  happy  peasant !  0  unhappy  bard ! 
His  the  mere  tinsel,  hers  the  rich  reward ; 
He,  praised  perhaps  for  ages  yet  to  come, 
She,  never  heard  of  half  a  mile  from  home ; 
He,  lost  in  errors  his  vain  heart  prefers, 
She,  safe  in  the  simplicity  of  hers." 


I  have  learned  by  experience,  "Thy  word,  0  God,  is 
truth." 

Experience  is  the  most  powerful  and  satisfactory  com 
mentary  upon  the  word  of  God.  In  a  Christian  I  see,  and 
if  I  am  a  Christian  myself  I  feel,  a  new  nature  emerge 
from  the  old,  new  tastes  superseding  the  past,  a  new  light 
displacing  inveterate  darkness.  Study  Christianity,  and 
the  more  you  will  be  struck  with  it.  Every  day  that  I  read 
this  Book,  every  Sunday  I  preach  from  it,  the  deeper  is  my 
conviction  that  it  is  the  most  wonderful  fact  in  the  universe 
of  God.  The  Bible  is  the  key-note  of  all  creation :  it  is 
the  only  decipherer  of  those  mysterious  hieroglyphs  written 
over  every  wall  of  nature's  vast  cathedral,  impenetrable 
except  in  the  light  and  splendor  in  which  God  originally 
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wrote  them.  It  is  only  in  this  blessed  Book  that  I  can  e>ti- 
mate  and  understand  those;  gigantic  shadows  that  tall  down 
at  times  from  the  heights  of  tliis  great  universe,  that  have 
perplexed  philosophers,  pn/xled  naturalists,  but  are  to  a 
Christian  intelligible,  even  as  noonday.  I  have  learned  this 
by  experience. 

Christianity  is  not  a  collection  of  dry  dogmas,  it  is  not  a 
tiling  without,  but  something  within.  The  religion  of  the 
Bible  is  not  doctrine  merely,  but  life,  »i  power,  a  motive 
spring,  ever  permanent,  ever  active  within.  It  is  not  a 
parchment  record,  or  a  creed  that  man  subscribes,  but  an 
inner  life,  an  experimental  power  that  man  feels.  It  is  not 
a  cistern  about  which  man  reads,  or  an  ocean  that  he  sees 
afar,  but  a  well  of  living  water  within,  springing  up  in  his 
heart  unto  everlasting  life.  The  gospel  is  not  Protestantism, 
nor  Roman  Catholicism,  nor  Puscyism,  nor  Calvinism,  but 
an  inward,  living,  holy,  spiritual  power;  a  Dulse  that  never 
stands  still;  a  joy  that  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  per 
fect  day ;  so  that  no  one  can  say,  "  I  live,  yet  not  I,  but 
Christ  liveth  in  me." 

Let  us  be  satisfied  with  nothing  else  than  experimental 
religion.  Men;  conviction  lies  outside  the  threshold,  but 
.experimental  religion  is  that  conviction  entertained  within, 
written  on  the  heart,  studied  by  the  iiresi<4e,  and  teaching 
man  by  experience  what  it  is  to  be  a  Christian.  Keligion 
is  not  in  the  schools,  nor  in  the  colleges,  but  in  the  heart. 
Y>'e  have  plenty  of  theology  in  our  churches,  we  have  too 
little  religion  in  our  homes. 


Let  me  pizc  at  thy  plory;  change  to  flesh  this  heart  of  stone; 
Let  the  li^ht  illume  my  darkness  that  around  the  apostle  shone. 
Cold  belief  i>  not  conviction;  rules  are  impotent  to  move; 
Let  me  sec  thy  heavenly  bounty,  let  me  learn  to  trust  and  love." 


CHAPTER    XVII. 


WEARY    OF    LIFE. 

"  Oh,  fear  not  a  world  like  this, 

And  thou  shalt  know  ere  long, 
Know  how  sublime  a  thing  it  is 
To  suffer  and  be  strong." 

"And  Eebekah  said  to  Isaac,  I  am  weary  of  my  life."  —  GEN.  xxvii.  46. 

IN  one  place  we  learn  from  an  aged  patriarch  that  a  man 
will  give  all  that  he  has  for  his  life.  In  a  second  we  hear 
from  the  wife  of  another  aged  patriarch,  "I  am  weary  of 
my  life."  Sometimes  man  seems  so  devoted  to  life,  that  he 
will  give  all  to  retain  it ;  at  other  times  he  seems  so  sick  of 
life  that  he  feels  anxious  for  it  to  depart  at  the  nearest  and 
the  readiest  avenue.  Truly,  life  is  a  mystery.  It  is  intri 
cate  and  inexplicable  in  itself.  It  is  explicable  only  in  the 
light  in  which  it  was  first  created.  The  living  and  the 
dying  dwell  together ;  the  happy  and  the  sad  are  next  door 
neighbors.  The  same  air  that  is  ringing  with  the  peals  of 
laughter,  conveys  also  the .  groans  of  despair.  Genius  is 
here,  madness  is  there.  Wealth  is  one  span  remote  from 
poverty,  and  genius  is  next  to  idiotcy,  and  life  in  its  phases 
and  fugitive  shades  is  an  enigma  no  sphinx  can  explain. 
God,  who  made  it,  tells  us  what  it  was ;  the  Bible,  that 
records  its  redemption,  tells  us  how  it  is ;  and  the  beautiful 
Apocalypse  of  the  future  discloses  what  it  shall  yet  be,  when 
sin,  and  sorro\\^  and  tears,  and  weariness  shall  be  no  more. 
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What  arc  some  of  the  grounds  and  reasons  why  man 
feels  sometimes  now,  as  Kebekah  felt  then,  "weary  of  life?" 
There  is  scarce  a  deeply  reflective  individual  on  earth 
\vhu-i-  lips  have  not  sometime  unadvisedly  exclaimed,  "I 
am  wearv  of  life"  —  it  is  a  burden  to  me.  It  w£s  sinful 
if  it  arose  from  reasons  connected  with  this  world  ;  it  was 
holy  and  devout  if  it  arose  from  that  yearning  for  a  better 
and  a  brighter,  which  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  Christian 
nature.  There  are  reasons  for  which  to  say  "  I  am  weary 
of  life"  is  positively  sinful.  There  are  other  reasons  that 
render  it  really  a  proof  of  high  spirituality  to  say,  "I  am 
weary  of  life."  At  the  same  time  it  perhaps  indicates  the 
noblest  type  of  Christian  character  when  one  can  say,  "I 
am  neither  weary  of  life  because  it  is  painful,  nor  weary 
of  it  because  I  long  to  go  to  a  better,  but,  Father,  thy  will 
be  done  with  me  on  earth,  even  as  it  is  done  in  heaven." 

Some  of  the  reasons  that  make  it  sinful  to  say  "I  am 
weary  of  life,"  I  will  attempt  to  enumerate.  One  is,  a 
strong  self-righteousness  on  our  part.  There  are  who  think 
every  one  else  gets  more  than  he  deserves,  but  that  they, 
insulated  from  the  general  treatment,  receive  infinitely  less 
than  they  deserve.  Hence,  every  disappointment  grieves 
them,  every  loss  irritates  and  exasperates;  self  is  in  their 
economy  so  magnilicent  and  meritorious  a  personage,  that 
all  waters  ought  to  rush  into  its  cistern,  and  none  to  be 
distributed  to  any  besides.  His  own  footfall  is  to  such  a 
one  the  richest  music;  his  own  shadow  the  most  exquisite 
symmetry  :  his  own  personal  advantage  the  great  end  worth 
living  for,  and  the  only  reason  why  he  should  not  be  weary 
of  life  ;  and  when  lie  finds  that  he  does  not  get  what  he 
thinks  he  deserves,  he  is  chagrined  and  exasperated  — 
exa-perution  leads  almost  to  despair,  and  lie  exclaims,  under 
an  imaginary  sense  of  imaginary  bad  providential  treatment, 
"  I  am  weary  of  life."  The  cure  for  this  is  to  recast  our 
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reckoning,  alter  our  stand-point,  and  to  look  at  self  and  our 
history  in  the  right  light,  and  thus  we  shall  discover  that 
what  you  say  is  not  wrong,  "  God  hath  not  dealt  with  me 
according  to  what  I  deserve."  It  is  true,  but  not  in  your 
acceptation  of  it.  If  he  had  dealt  with  you  as  you  deserve, 
you  would  have  been  stripped  of  all  that  you  have.  The 
fact  is,  the  least  of  your  mercies  is  more  than  you  deserve, 
or  ought  to  expect. 

Another  reason  why  the  man  of  the  world  sometimes 
exclaims,  "  I  am  weary  of  life,"  arises  from  disappointed 
ambition.  It  may  not  be  that  the  individual  thinks  he 
deserved  to  obtain  the  objects  that  he  set  his  heart  on,  but 
he  tried  to  seize  them,  he  has  missed  them  for  ever,  and  the 
reaction  of  raised  hopes  laid  low  is  the  nearest  possible  to 
despair.  He  set  his  heart  upon  some  great  prize,  he  toiled 
for  it  by  day,  he  thought  about  it  by  night,  till  it  came  to 
absorb  his  whole  being ;  that  object,  whatever  it  was,  rank, 
riches,  power,  dangling  in  the  distance,  was  for  all  practical 
purposes,  and  in  God's  sight,  the  idol  that  he  constantly 
worshipped.  He  sees  the  prize  lost  by  him  and  dropped, 
as  he  thinks,  painfully  enough,  into  the  lap  of  another ;  he 
shrinks  back  in  despair,  and  exclaims,  in  the  agony  of  a 
disappointed  spirit,  "I  am  weary  of  my  life."  Let  us 
never  set  the  heart  too  intensely  upon  any  created  thing. 
If  you  do,  it  may  be  discovered  that  if  you  had  obtained  it, 
it  would  have  been  your  greatest  curse  ;  or  that  it  was  not 
expedient  for  God's  glory,  and  for  the  interests  of  others, 
that  you  should  succeed.  But  when  one's  whole  heart  has 
been  long  set  upon  one  created  thing,  and  that  thing  fails  or 
slips  from  the  grasp  in  those  contingencies  that  are  con 
stantly  occurring,  the  reaction  is  so  dreadful,  that  reason  is 
sometimes  unhinged,  intellect  falls  from  its  throne,  and  sui 
cide  by  his  own  hand  is  the  awful  issue.  If  we  set  our  hearts 
upon  God,  upon  Christ,  upon  eternity,  upon  heavenly  things, 
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they  AV ill  IK-VIM-  disappoint ;  they  will  more  than  meet  the 
expectations  of  our  nature;  but  if  we  place  the  heart  upon 
any  earthly  tiling  too  intensely,  we  shall  find  its  gilding 
wear  olf,  and  the  bauble  of  a  child,  not  the  inheritance  of  a 
soul,  all  that  remains,  while  the  agony  created  by  the  dis 
covery  will  be  felt  all  but  intolerable,  and  life  itself  become 
a  weariness  and  a  burden. 

There  is  another  reason.  Painful  and  protracted  suffer 
ing  still  makes  many  a  Rebekah  say,  "I  am  weary  of  my 
life."  It  is  a  very  strong  reason,  but  not  so  strong  as  to 
justify  it.  We  that  are  in  health  do  not  know  what  suffer 
ing  is.  Next  to  health  of  soul  is  that  most  precious  bless 
ing,  health  of  body.  He  who  may  never  have  been  on  a 
sick-bed  many  hours  together  cannot  well  sympathize  with 
those  who  feel,  in  the  language  of  Job,  that  God  hath  ap 
pointed  to  them  wearisome  days  and  nights,  so  that  when 
the  morning  comes,  they  say,  Would  to  God  it  were  night, 
and  when  the  night  comes,  they  say,  Would  to  God  it  were 
the  morning.  And  yet,  by  a  beautiful  providential  economy 
of  God,  mitigating  liie's  ills,  the  greatest  sufferer  seems 
often  to  fall  back  into  suffering  as  if  it  were  his  congenial 
and  his  proper  sphere.  It  seems  sometimes  as  if  even  in* 
nature,  where  suffering  most  abounds,  compensatory  bless 
ings  spring  up  also.  Where  suffering  is  connected  with 
grace,  and  a  Christian  is  the  sufferer,  he  can  testify,  that 
where  the  sufferings  abounded,  the  consolations  of  Christ 
abounded  also.  But  yet  few  can  say  in  suffering,  "It  is 
good  for  me  that  I  am  afllicted  "  —  at  least  it  is  difficult  to 
say  so;  but  many  can  say  afterwards,  "It  was  good  for  me 
that  I  icas  afllicted."  Who  has  not  learned  more  upon  a 
sick-bed  than  ever  he  has  learned  from  a  church  pulpit? 
Lemons  often  heard,  and  as  often  forgotten,  in  days  of  pros 
perity  and  health,  are  brought  home  in  >ea-<ms  of  sullering 
with  a  vividness  and  a  force,  that  rarely  fail  to  make  deep, 
24 
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lasting,  and  beneficent  impressions.  If  we  are  suffering 
protracted  and  wearisome  pain,  tempting  us  sometimes  with 
unadvised  lips  to  say,  "  I  am  weary  of  my  life,"  let  us  re 
collect  that  it  is  sent,  not  for  us  the  sufferers  only,  but  for 
the  good  of  others  too.  I  have  learned  lessons  from  visits 
to  sick-beds  that  I  never  learned  from  the  folios  of  the 
Fathers.  I  have  gathered  divinity  from  the  lips  of  a  hum 
ble  sufferer  far  more  precious  than  I  was  ever  taught  at  col 
lege.  The  spectacle  of  submissive,  unrepining  agony,  in 
the  case  of  a  Christian,  has  an  eloquence  —  a  silent  but 
impressive  eloquence  —  that  makes  the  most  thoughtless  men 
feel.  If  Christianity  can  make  men  thus  meekly  suffer,  and 
triumph  above  their  sufferings,  so  that  when  the  sufferings 
abound,  the  consolations  overabound  also,  it  proves  to  all 
that  it  must  have  its  roots  in  truth,  reality  in  its  nature,  and 
no  mean  result  for  its  issue. 

This  feeling,  "  I  am  weary  of  life,"  has  sometimes  been 
extorted  from  those  who  have  lost  their  nearest  and  their 
dearest,  and  are  left  alone.  Next  to  protracted  suffering,  I 
can  conceive  no  desolation  greater  than  the  man  of  God  like 
the  aged  tree  stripped  of  its  clusters,  its  branches,  and  all  its 
•  summer  glory,  and  remaining  alone  in  desolate  and  lonely 
existence.  The  home  that  rang  with  glad  voices  is  silent ; 
the  hearts  that  were  full  of  responsive  sympathy  are  still ; 
and  the  family  that  made  a  homestead  on  earth  is  trans 
planted  to  make  a  home  beyond  the  skies.  The  parent  who 
is  thus  left  emphatically  alone,  may  be  pardoned  by  us  and 
by  himself,  if  he  sometimes  says,  "  I  am  weary  of  life."  He 
sees  beautiful  groups  in  the  sky,  and  hears  sweet  voices 
sound  from  above,  and  longs  to  cross  the  stream  that  divides 
his  household,  and  to  be  transferred  to  the  bright  and  the 
happy  circles  that  have  left  him,  not  lost,  but  gone  before : 
he  is  weary  of  a  life  from  which  all  its  former  beauty  and 
ornament  are  gone  —  like  the  soldier  on  the  inarch,  he  longs 
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for  liis  native  land —  like  the  weary  sentinel,  he  desires  to 
be  removed  from  his  rounds  —  and  we  cannot  wonder  that 
he  BajS,  in  sueh  eiivmnManccs,  as  he  sees  by  faith  those  that 
are  gone,  and  eatehes  some  .-natches  of  that  divine  song  they 
ever  Mi::r,  "I  am  weary  of  my  life"'  — "oh  that  I  had 
win--  like  a  dove,  then  would  I  flee  away,  and  be  at  rest!" 
This  weariness,  however,  may  arise  from  more  sinful  rea 
sons.  One  can  almost  sympathize  with  this  feeling  in  cir- 
eumstances  such  as  those  I  have  described,  but  there  are 
others  where  we  cannot  sympathize  with  it  —  where  it 
.  not  from  ambition  or  self-righteousness,  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  but  from  inordinate  passions,  disappointed  and 
thrust  hack  niton  him  that  cherished  them,  till  they  almost 
destroy  him.  There  are  some  men  that  set  out  in  life,  not 
in  the  old-fashioned  path,  in  which  it  is  written,  "  Seek  ye 
lirst  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his  righteousness,  and  all 
these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you,"  but  upon  what  are 
thought  the  more  preferable,  certainly,  to  flesh  and  blood, 
the  more  attractive,  but  deceptive  ways,  to  make  a  fortune, 
be  rich,  and  retire.  This  may  be  the  inspiration  of  many, 
yet  there  is  nothing  essentially  so  disappointing,  or  so  un 
worthy  of  a  rational,  not  to  speak  of  a  Christian,  man. 
Such  persons  note  time  simply  by  the  alnlffhac,  value  days 
by  their  pecuniary  worth ;  they  estimate  every  -thing  by  its 
productiveness,  all  things  by  their  price.  They  cannot  look 
at  a  beautiful  landscape  without  thinking  how  much  corn  it 
will  grow  ;  or  at  a  sweet  stream  without  thinking  of  the  fish 
that  may  be  caught  in  it ;  they  cannot  look  at  any  thing  but 
in  the  miserable  light  of  avarice,  covetousness,  and  money 
making.  Such  persons,  after  a  lifetime  of  money  hunting, 
discover  that  they  have  never  touched  the  confines  of  rest. 
Thev  forgot  that  the  loss  of  the  soul,  when  hazarded  in  the 
re.M'.h.  is  not  necessarily  the  gain  of  a  fortune;  but  while  the 
:'the  soul  is  certain,  there  is  an  if  in  the  acquisition  of 
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the  fortune  —  "  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  shall  gain 
the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul."  That  if  implies 
that  he  may  set  out  to  gain  it,  and  be  disappointed.  It  is 
well  if  he  be  so,  provided  he  has  thoughtK>f  the  soul.  His 
old  age,  instead  of  being  spent  in  the  possession  of  plenty,  is 
set  in  poverty  and  want.  He  will  have  to  thank  God,  per 
haps,  throughout  eternity,  that  it  was  so.  If  he  had  grown 
rich,  it  might  have  been  his  everlasting  ruin,  or  not  have 
left  him  a  moment  for  repentance  and  reflection.  Some 
men,  placed  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  feel  an  irresistible 
desire  to  leap  down  jnto  the  depths  below.  It  is  strange, 
but  true.  So  some  persons  cannot  stand  secure  on  the 
verge  of  strong  temptation.  They  have,  become  too  rich, 
they  stand  too  high,  their  temptation  to  do  something  that 
will  ruin  them  for  ever  is  almost  irresistible.  God  has  kept 
you  in  the  valley  below,  He  has  shielded  you  from  your 
own  desires.  You  feel  disappointed  because  you  have 
missed  the  way ;  you  naturally  cry  out,  in  your  bitterness, 
"  I  am  weary  of  my  life."  But  let  me  ask  you  to  remem 
ber,  that  if  you  had  obtained  the  fortune  that  you  set  out  so 
earnestly  and  intensely  to  acquire,  you  would  have  been  as 
disappointed  with  the  possession  of  it  as  you  are  with  the 
loss  of  it.  You  would  have  found  that  the  money  that 
would  have  been  so  precious  in  youth,  as  we  think,  when 
we  were  susceptible  of  its  enjoyments,  is  of  very  little  value 
in  old  age,  when,  like  Isaac,  we  are  blind,  and  our  sensibili 
ties  and  susceptibilities  of  enjoyment  are  all  blunted  and 
worn  down.  God  seems  to  have  written  upon  nature  and 
experience  how  vain  and  foolish  it  is  to  set  one's  heart  upon 
wealth.  When  man  is  young,  he  is  without  money,  and  all 
it  can  secure,  just  when  he  can  enjoy  it.  When  man  is  old, 
and  has  the  money  that  he  toiled  for,  he  finds  that  the  sus 
ceptibilities  he  had  in  youth  are  all  blunted  and  gone ;  and 
thus  both  youth  and  old  age  equally  prove  to  man  that  he 
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Wai  not  moan!  or  ma<le  to  gather  here  a  happiness  which  is 
in  reversion,  constituting  hereafter  tin-  rest  that  remaineth 
for  the  people  of  <!o<l. 

Having  noticed   these  grounds  of   weariness   that    an* 
from  thin-  essentially  wrong,  let  us  notice  one  ground  on 
which  this  feeling  may  arise,  that  is  in  itself  justifiable  and 
ri-lit.    ( )ne  may  be  \vcaryof  life  because  of  the  sins  and  wick- 
ednessea  that  we  are  constrained  to  see  constantly  around 
us.     We  see  sin   occasionally  prosperous,  and   real   piety 
often  trodden  down ;  we  see  how  little  progress  Christ's  true 
religion  has  made  in  the  convictions  of  the  world  even  to 
this  moment,  and  what  havoc  sin  continues  still  to  spread, 
and  like  Jeremiah,  we  say,  "Oh  that  my  head  were  waters, 
and  mine  eyes  a  fountain  of  tears,  that  I  might  weep  day 
and  night  for  the  slain  of  tlyj  daughter  of  my  people ! "  or 
like  David,  "  Rivers  of  waters  run  down  my  eyes,  because 
they  keep  not  thy  law."     No  real  Christian  mind  can  fail  to 
be  grieved  and  shocked  at  what  we  see  around  us,  or  fail 
sometimes  to  exclaim,  « Is  the  God  of  the  Bible  denuded 
of  his  power,  that  such  things  are  suffered  to  continue?  Or 
is  the  God  of  grace  exhausted  of  his  love,  that  all  mankind 
are  not  brought,  by  some  instant  expression  of  omnipotence, 
to  embrace  fcnd  hold  fast  the  blessed  gospel?"     There  is 
mystery  no  doubt  in  this  —  the  only  solution  of  it  is,  some 
grand  problem  is    now  working  out  in  the  midst  of  this 
world;  and  when  we  see  hereafter  as   clearly  as  the  pres 
ent,  we  shall  be   constrained   to  wonder  that  we  did  not 
express  confidence,  where  we  gave  utterance  to  doubt;  or 
that  we  did  not  wait  patiently,  where  we  exclaimed  in  haste, 
"I  am  weary  of  life." 

But  there  are  prescriptions  against  the  feeling  to  which 

Rebekah  gave  utterance.     There  is  really  no  valid  reason 

for   being   thus    weary    of    life.      In    the   first   place,  life, 

wherever  it  is,  however  lowly  or  lofty  its  place,  has  vast 

24* 
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responsibilities  attaching  to  it  —  no  one  liveth  to  himself. 
There  is  not  a  man,  from  the  humblest  apprentice  boy  to 
the  prime  minister  of  the  realm,  whose  life  is  riot  ever 
operative  upon  the  life  of  some  one.  We  are  daily  working 
our  life  into  the  life  of  those  that  are  about  us.  What  we 
are,  and  what  we  do,  projects  a  shadow,  or  strikes  out  a 
sunshine,  that  influences  the  destinies  of  others.  There  is 
no  neutrality  in  the  life  of  him  that  sweeps  the  crossing,  any 
more  than  in  the  liie  of  him  who  sways  a  great  and  illus 
trious  sceptre.  We  are  telling  not  only  upon  those  about 
us,  but  our  lives,  however  obscure,  are  telling  in  their  meas 
ure  upon  the  next  generation.  Our  thoughts  of  today  will 
be  the  leading-strings  of  those  that  are  to  come  after  us. 
What  we  now  say  will  perpetuate  its  echo  when  we  are 
gone.  I  cannot  be  weary  of  a  life,  or  undervalue  a  position, 
that  has  such  responsibility  as  this  —  I  will  rather  try  to  live 
as  a  Christian  should,  feeling  that  I  live,  not  to  myself,  or 
for  myself,  but  for  the  good,  the  happiness,  and  the  peace  of 
others  that  are' around  me,  and  are  to  come  after  me. 

Let  us  also  think  of  the  issue  of  this  life,  and  the  more 
important  that  we  see  it  to  be,  the  less  we  shall  be  disposed 
to  be  weary  of  it.  Life  is  the  porch  of  eternity,  time  that 
we  now  spend  is  the  vestibule  of  a  life  that  shall  never  die. 
We  are  now  sowing  what  we  shall  reap  hereafter.  What  an 
importance  does  this  give  to  the  least  life !  We  are  now 
forming  and  moulding  a  character,  either  by  grace  or  by 
nature,  that  shall  shine  in  glory,  or  suffer  in  misery,  in  the 
blackness  of  darkness  for  ever.  A  probation  that  has. such 
a  retribution  is  of  infinite  value;  every  moment  of  that  life 
that  has  its  rebound  when  time  shall  be  no  more,  is  too  pre 
cious  for  man  ever  to  feel  weary  of. 

If  we  add  to  this,  how  uncertain  it  is,  we  shall  learn  not 
to  be  weary  of  it.  The  sand  runs  in  the  hour-glass  while 
we  are  discussing  it ;  some  hair  on  some  head  has  grown 
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greyer  since  we  awoke;  every  heart  ]\:\<  beaten  nearer  since 
morning  to  (he  end  of  (he  march  of  life.  The  spring  of 
life  docs  no(  always  uncoil  gradually,  it  sometimes  snaps  at 
once.  Life  is  not  always  spared  to  old  age,  we  have  no 
lea-e  for  seventy  years,  we  have  no  guarantee  for  next 
week.  Knowing  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth,  let  us,  as 
the  minutes  sweep  past,  consecrate  them  to  whatever  things 
are  pure,  and  just,  and  honest,  and  lovely,  and  of  good 
report. 

Let  us  feel  that  our  responsibility  is  not  for  the  length  of 
life,  but  for  the  labors  of  life.  God  has  sent  us  here  for 
something ;  no  man  lives  merely  to  eat  and  drink,  and  lie 
down  and  die.  Man  has  a  higher  destiny  than  that.  He  is 
here  as  a  missionary,  invested  with  an  apostleship,  and  he 
has  to  do  a  work,  the  issues  of  which  stretch  into  everlast 
ing  ages,  and  the  consequences  and  the  grandeur  of  which 
he  will  be  able  to  appreciate  only  when  time  shall  be  no 
more.  Every  beat  of  our  heart  is  God's,  every  minute  of 
our  life  is  mortgaged  to  him.  We  are  not  our  own,  we  are 
told  we  have  been  bought  with  a  price ;  let  us,  therefore, 
sei/e  the  moments  as  they  flee  past,  let  us  work  in  the  sun 
shine  that  is  now  upon  our  threshold,  before  the  nightfall, 
when  no  man  can  W0rk.JLX 

Let  me  prescribe  for  any  who  are  weary  of  life,  what  is 
one  of  (he  brst  runs  for  it  —  active,  untiring  beneficence. 
Idleness  is  the  mother  of  weariness  of  life.  I  sometimes 
pity  those  who  have  much  of  this  world's  wealth,  and 
nothing  to  do;  but  I  do  not  pity  the  man  who  has  health 
and  plenty,  and  a  disposition  in  the  right  direction,  and  for 
the  right  end.  And,  therefore,  let  me  ask  you  not  to  be 
weary  in  well-doing,  and  thus  you  will  not  be  weary  in 
living.  The  moment  you  are  weary  in  well-doing,  you 
begin  to  he  weary  of  life.  Have  you  no  children  in  your 
neighborhood  you  can  teach  ?  Are  there  no  ragged  persons 
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in  some  of  those  lanes  behind  the  grand  houses  of  London 
that  you  can  clothe  ?  Is  there  no  good  that  you  can  do  ? 
What  a  wretched  life,  —  to  eat,  to  drink,  and  to  do  nothing ! 
What  a  sublime  life,  —  to  live  so  that  the  world  may  feel 
us  a  blessing  while  we  live,  and  after  we  are  gone  may 
tread  lightly  on  the  green  turf  that  covers  us,  and  say,  with 
uplifted  hearts  to  God,  "  Here  lies  one  that  made  the  world 
better  for  having  been  in  it."  I  address  none  in  these  pages 
who  cannot  find  something  to  do.  He  who  goes  forth  and 
acts  for  God,  will  never  say,  "  I  am  weary  of  life,"  nor,  "  I 
am  weary  of  well-doing."  If  you  have  nothing  to  do,  or 
only  trifles  to  engage  your  attention,  life  will  be  a  burden. 
Enter  on  what  will  be  a  blessing  to  others,  and  you  will 
find  your  joy  increase  as  a  river. 

If  we  open  our  eyes,  and  look  around  us,  we  may  see 
much  reason  for  thankfulness  and  joy.  I  do  not  like  to 
gather  the  dead  leaves  in  the  garden,  if  I  can  look  upon  the 
green  ones,  and  the  bright  flowers ;  and  in  passing  through 
this  world  we  should  have  an  eye  for  the  impressions  of  the 
beautiful,  as  well  as  the  eye  that  some  have  the  calamity  of 
possessing,  that  sees  only  sadness,  sorrow,  and  misfortune. 
Every  beat  of  a  healthy  heart  is  worth  thanking  God  for. 
Friends,  acquaintance,  the  books  of  the  learned,  or  of  the 
sainted  dead,  the  Bible,  that  storehouse  of  all  that  is  rich, 
poetical,  instructive,  sanctifying,  sweetening  —  all  this  is 
happiness  accessible  to  us.  We  may  look  from  the  poorest 
lane  to  the  bright  sky,  and  see  .the  riches  of  God's  glory 
there.  We  may  gaze  upon  the  open  fields,  and  see  the 
traces  of  his  foot  prints  there.  We  may  open  his  own 
bright  and  beautiful  Apocalypse,  and  see  his  love  and  the 
riches  of  his  grace  there.  He  is  living  in  some  known  sin 
who  is  unhappy ;  and  he  who  knows  and  loves  the  Saviour, 
has  no  reason  for  any  other  than  a  happy,  because  there 
beats  within  him  a  sanctified,  heart. 
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And  in  order,  in  the  next  place,  not  to  be  weary  of  life, 
flee  from  all  envy  and  discontent,  or  rather,  pray  that  the 
Spirit  of  Clod  may  mortify  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  one  of  the 
worst  of  which  is  envy,  jealousy,  and  discontent.  AVhcn 
you  envy  the  prosperity  that  shines  on  a  brother,  and  mur 
mur  at  the  adver.-ity  that  is  overtaking  yourself,  you  charge 
(lod  with  injustice  or  with  folly  —  learn  rather  to  be  con 
tent  with  such  things  as  you  have,  and  to  be  thankful  that 
there  is  another  who  is  made  the  subject  of  the  sunshine 
and  the  blessings  of  God. 

In  the  next  place,  learn,  as  the  highest  prescription,  to 
pray  that  prayer,  which  we  have  so  often  said  with  our  lips, 
never  exhausted  with  our  hearts,  "  Give  us  this  day  our 
daily  bread;"  and  if  any  thing  sweet  is  added  to  the  bread, 
it  will  make  you  thankful  for  an  unexpected,  or  at  least  an 
unmerited,  mercy.  •  If  you  expect  only  what  we  pray  for, 
"  daily  bread,"  then  the  least  blessing  added  to  the  bread 
will  create  joy,  and  gratitude,  and  thanksgiving. 

Try,  in  the  next  place,  to  cherish  joyous  views  of  reli 
gion.  Christianity  is  a  religion  of  joy.  The  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy.  If  you  live 
like  the  monk,  or  take  the  desert  for  your  home,  with  self- 
mortitication  and  insulation  from  the  duties,  not  always 
from  the  temptations,  of  the  world,  then  your  life  must  be 
wearisome,  because  it  is  an  unnatural  life ;  but  if  your  life 
is  placed  in  its  true  orbit,  and  in  its  right  relationship  to 
God,  and  you  are  the  subjects  of  that  kingdom  which  is 
righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy,  then  you  will  not  only  be 
holy,  but  happy  men. 

And  linally.  seek  full  assurance  of  faith  as  the  greatest 
element  of  peace  that  a  Christian  can  have.  Faith  in 
Christ  is  >alvation,  assurance  of  faith  is  the  knowledge  and 
the  certainty  that  we  have  it.  If  we  believe  on  Christ  for 
salvation,  the  B€  absolution  is  pronounced  in  heaven. 
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If  we  believe  in  Christ  that  we  have  salvation,  the  echo  of 
that  sentiment  is  awakened  in  our  own  hearts.  Faith  in 
Christ  is  daylight ;  full  assurance  of  faith  is  sunlight. 
Faith  in  Christ  is  Christ's  life  on  earth ;  assurance  of  sal 
vation  in  Christ  is  the  earnest  of  Christ's  life  in  heaven. 
And  when  there  is  impressed  by  a  Divine  Teacher  upon 
every  heart  this  blessed  truth,  that  I  am  a  Christian,  that  I 
am  a  child  of  God,  that  I  am  an  heir  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  the  very  desert  will  smile  and  blossom  like  the  rose, 
and  for  the  fir  tree  there  will  come  up  the  myrtle  tree,  and 
it  shall  be  to  the  Lord  for  a  name,  and  a  .sign  that  shall  not 
be  cut  off. 

And  in  order  thus  to  feel,  and  thus  to  be  guided,  let  us 
seek  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.  When  he  is 
to  us  the  Spirit  of  truth  and  comfort,  we  shall  learn,  not  to 
be  weary  of  life,  but  to  make  use  of  it ;  to  "  run  the  race 
set  before  us  —  with  patience,"  that  is,  not  wearying  of  it, 
"  looking  unto  Jesus,  the  Author  and  Finisher  of  our  faith ; 
who,  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him,  endured  the  cross, 
despising  the  shame;"  and  looking  at  all  things  in  that 
light,  we  shall  regard  the  blessings  that  are  given  us  below 
as  types  of  richer  blessings  that  remain  above;  and  the 
happy  moments  that  we  experience  upon  earth,  as  earnests 
of  the  happier  moments  we  shall  experience  in  heaven ;  we 
shall  be  satisfied  that  we  are  spared  in  life  because  not  yet 
ripe  for  heaven,  and  that  we  shall  not  live  one  moment 
longer  than  makes  us  meet  for  the  inheritance  of  the  saints 
in  light,  and  ready  to  be  transplanted  to  that  better  rest, 
where  we  are  neither  weary  of  life,  nor  weep,  nor  sorrow, 
nor  grieve,  but  where  all  former  things  are  passed  away, 
and  we  are  for  ever  happy  with  and  in  the  Lord,  tf 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 


FAITH    AND    FRUITAGE. 

"  Do  something,  do  it  soon  with  all  thy  might; 

An  angers  wing  would  droop  if  long  at  rest, 

And  God  inactive  were  no  longer  blest. 
Some  high  or  humble  enterprise  of  good 

Contemplate,  till  it  shall  possess  thy  mind, 
Become  thy  study,  pastime,  rest,  and  food, 

And  kindle  in  thy  heart  a  flame  refined. 

Tray  Heaven  for  firmness  thy  whole  soul  to  bind 
To  this  high  purpose;  to  begin,  pursue, 

AVith  thoughts  all  fixed,  and  feelings  purely  kind, 
Strength  to  complete,  and  with  delight  review, 
And  strength  to  give  the  praise  where  all  is  due." 

"  Now  then,  whatsoever  God  hath  said  unto  thee,  do."  —  GEX.  xxxi.  16. 

AViiAT  God  hath  said  unto  you  do,  is  an  appropriate 
.<ei[iiel  to  the  subject  which  we  have  already  considered, 
namely,  "  I  have  learned  by  experience  that  the  Lord  hath 
1  me  for  thy  sake."  We  have  investigated  experi 
mental  religion.  "NVc  will  now  consider  practical  religion. 
According  to  the  first,  I  have  learned  by  the  inward  expe 
rience  of  my  heart  that  religion  is  true ;  according  to  the 
other,  I  prove  by  the  outward  action  of  my  life  that  it  is 
power. 

The  words  we  are  considering  were  uttered  by  Rachel, 
and  addressed  to  Jacob.  It  is  about  this  time  that  we  shall 
find  the  patriarchs,  who  occupy  so  prominent  a  place  in  sa 
cred  history,  grow  in  beauty  and  in  excellence  of  character, 
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as  they  approach  the  vale  of  years,  and  their  final  departure 
from  this  present  world.     We  discover  in  Rachel  and  in 
Jacob  heretofore  latent  proofs  of  excellence  we  did  not  pre 
viously  anticipate  —  springs  of  living  water  in  the  rock  in 
the  midst  of  the  sandy  desert,  that  are  as  refreshing  as  they 
are   beautiful.     On  occasions  when  we  might   least   have 
looked  for  it,  we  find  traits  in  Jacob's  character,  like  patches 
of  blue  sky  on  a  cloudy  day,  that  show  us  that  there  was  an 
inner  life  underlying  painful  and  exceptional  features,  holy, 
beautiful,  divine.     This  teaches  us  the  very  useful  lesson, 
that  if  we  are  to  judge  of  man's  character  at  all,  we  ought  to 
take  the  largest  possible  mass  of  it,  in  order  to  form  a  cor 
rect  judgment.     If  we  take  the  exceptional,  and  view  it  as 
the  standard  of  the  man,  we  treat  him  unjustly.     If  we 
judge  of  the  man's  whole  life  by  what  he  has  been,  and 
what  he  now  seems  to  be,  we  judge  fairly  and  properly. 
And  many  a  character's  worst  traits  are  on  the  outside, 
while  the  best  and  the  holiest  lie  slumbering  in  the  silent 
recesses  of  his  heart,  and  only  come  out  when  some  great 
emergency  demands  it,  or  when  some  mighty  temptation  is 
to  be  overcome,  or  some  deed  of  disinterested  beneficence  is 
to  be  performed  in  the  sight  of  all  mankind.     There  will  be 
found  grains  of  gold  in  the  worst  character ;  and  if  we  knew 
all  of  every  man,  we  should  learn  to  be  slow  to  judge,  ready 
to  pray  for  the  bad,  and  to  be  thankful  for  the  good.     We 
read  the  history  of  Jacob,  and  find  his  earlier  faults  drop  off 
and  disappear,  and  the  long  hidden  beauties  of  his  character 
begin  to  emerge  into  light  and  develop  themselves ;  and  if 
we  see  in  his  earlier  days  that  painful  proof  of  the  awful  fall 
which  man  has  undergone,  we  can  trace  in  the  closing  pe 
riods  of  his  life  how  truly  the  grace  of  God  can  transform 
the  most  thoughtless,  and  it  may  be  hopeless,  into  one  char 
acterized  by  whatever  things  are  beautiful,  and  just,  and 
true,  and  honest,  and  of  good  report. 
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Let  us  notice  here  what  must  luivc  struck  all  in  t!ic 
perusal  of  every  chapter  of  these  most  interesting  patri 
archal  biographies,  liow  God  is  recognized  at  every  step, 
and  viewed  as  the  chief  Agent  and  Director  in  all  that  was 
good  or  adverse  that  befell  them  in  their  chequered  and 
remarkable  careers.  Even  af'ier  they  had  sinned,  their  sins 
brought  them  to  God  for  forgiveness;  after  they  were 
prospered,  their  prosperity  brought  them  to  God  in  thanks 
giving —  anticipating  in  this  respect  the  prescription  of  an 
apostle  long  after,  "Is  any  among  you  afflicted?  Let  him 
pray.  Is  any  merry?  Let  him  sing  psalms ;"  and  thus,  a 
Christian's  sunshine  and  a  Christian's  clouds  will  equally 
bring  him  to  God,  either  in  adoration,  thanksgiving,  and 
praise,  or  in  prayer  and  supplication.  We,  too,  in  looking 
back  at  our  biographies,  have  as  good  reason  to  recognize 
God  in  them  as  ever  Rachel,  Jacob,  and  Isaac  had  to 
recognize  God  in  theirs.  It  is  not  true  God  was,  but  has 
now  retired  into  the  depths  of  silence,  and  left  this  orb  to 
work  its  way  as  it  best  can  to  its  destiny;  but  God's  name 
is  Jehovah,  who  was,  who  is,  and  who  will  be,  or  is  to  come. 
God  is  as  truly  in  my  life  as  he  was  in  Jacob's,  lie  is  as 
truly  in  the  midst  of  those  who  statedly  meet  together  for 
worship,  as  when  the  bush  blazed  with  flame,  and  Moses 
took  off  his  shoes,  because  he  was'  on  holy  ground.  Ho 
manifested  his  presence,  then,  by  signs,  and  tokens,  and 
proofs  now  obsolete.  The  man  who  can  make  up  hi*  mind 
either  to  deny  a  God,  or  who  is  so  blind  that  he  cannot  now 
see,  and  never  has  seen  God,  is  an  object  very  much  to  be 
pitied  indeed.  I  cannot  conceive  the  possibility  of  the 
atheism  of  the  intellect;  we  do  4requent ly  meet  with  the 
atheism  of  the  heart,  lie  who  can  intellectually  conclude 
that  monstrous  negation,  .that  free/ing  denial,  u  Xo  God," 
believes  there  is  a  chain  stretching  from  the  depths  of 
infinitude  ;  that  worlds  or  orbs  are  clustering  on  every  link, 
25 
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and  that  it  has  no  staple  to  hang  by  above,  and  no  resting- 
place  to  touch  beneath.  Such  a  man  supposes  an  effect 
without  a  cause,  an  end  without  a  beginning.  Intellectual 
Atheism  is  in  my  humble  judgment  so  absurd,  that  I 
wonder  that  an  Atheist  is  not  even  afraid  to  tell  his  dog 
that  there  is  no  God,  lest  the  instincts  of  the  brute  should 
rise  up  and  rebuke  the  irrationality  of  the  man.  Jacob, 
and  Rachel,  and  Leah,  and  all  the  patriarchs,  recognized 
God,  and  acted  as  they  that  felt  his  presence  to  be  a  reality. 
They  could  not  say,  "  No,"  when  all  nature  around  them 
said,  "  Yes ; "  they  could  not  deny  God  when  every  wind 
ing,  and  turning,  and  current  in  their  history  proclaimed 
that  he  had  been  there.  I  see  God,  not  only  in  great 
things,  but  also  in  little  things.  Some  persons  will  admit 
God  to  be  in  great  events,  but  they  doubt  whether  he  is  in 
minute  events.  But  such  forget  that  the  minute  events  are 
the  hinges  on  which  magnificent  results  turn.  In  a  watch, 
the  smallest  link,  chain,  or  ratchet,  cog,  or  crank,  is  as 
essential  as  the  mainspring  itself.  If  one  fall  out  the  whole 
will  stand  still.  It  is  so  in  our  biography.  The  existing 
fact  that  you  are  in  that  house,  or  that  you  are  married  to 
that  husband,  or  to  that  wife,  looks,  when  you  trace  it,  the 
merest  accident  that  could  possibly  bubble  up  from  the 
depths  of  chaos ;  but  when  you  know  what  has  followed  it, 
what  is  dependent  upon  it,  you  must  be  constrained  to 
admit  that  if  God  was  not  there,  and  if  that  marriage  was 
not  made  in  heaven,  there  is  no  God  on  earth,  and  no  hand 
governing  and  controlling  the  destinies  of  mankind. 

But  the  recognition  of  these  patriarchs  not  only  extended 
to  the  fact  of  the  existence^  God,  but  also  to  the  no  less 
precious  truth  that  God  had  revealed  himself  to  them. 
Because  Jacob  had  no  written  Bible,  we  are  not  therefore 
to  conclude  that  Jacob  had  no  revealed  will  of  God.  In 
these  days  of  ours  the  written  Bible  is  all,  and  any  attempt 
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to  supersede  it,  or  to  displace  if,  is  ri.-iiig  up  in  rebellion 
aga'm.-t  its  Author;  hut  in  those  days  God  did  what  lie 
do'-s  not  do  now;  and  what  he  inu.-t  he  proved  to  he 
to  do,  in  order  to  displace  the  liiblo  ;  he  appeared  to  Jacob, 
and  told  him  all  the  way  in  which  lie  ought  to  walk.  Some 
•who  admit  llie  exigence  of  a  God,  ,-ecni  to  doubt  whether 
lie  has  revealed  himself,  or  might  be  expected  to  re\ 
himself,  by  a  book  to  mankind.  It  seems  to  me,  that  to 
infer  a  revelation  from  tin?  existence  of  a  G'nl,  is  the  ffi 
natural  thing  in  the.  world.  Jf  God  is,  it  is  the  mo.-i 
natural  thing  to  infer  that  he  will  tell  us  that  it  is  so.  If  a 
human  fatlu  r  speaks  to  his  children,  and  tells  them  the. 
results  of  his  knowledge  and  his  experience,  it  is  but 
stretching  the  analogy  a  little  higher,  to  infer  that  the  great 
Father  of  all  will  not  leave  his  erring  and  ignorant  children 
to  find  out  lor  themselves  the  way  that  leads  to  heaven  and 
happiness.  I:  therefore,  natural  to  infer  that  God 

has  revealed  himself;  it  is  the  unnatural  thing  to  conclude 
that  he  should  be,  but  never  break  the  silence  in  which  he 
id  tell  ii:$  that  he  is,  and  that  in  Him  we  live,  and  move, 
and  have  our  bring.  All  space  is  filled  with  his  presence, 
all  nature  is  radiant  with  his  glory.  Shall  all  its  oracles  be 
dumb,  and  tell  us  nothing  about  what  God  is,  what  he 
means  concern!;:;'-  US,  and  what  relationship  he  sustains  to 
tho-e  he  h;;s  iiKi.le?  If  God  revealed  himself  to  Adam  and. 
spake  audibly  then,  when  creation  was  the  bright  mirror 
that  purely  reflected  his  glory,  surely  miu-h  more  may  we 
expect  that  he  will  speak  to  Adam's  children,  when  nature 
has  become  stained,  and  the  mirror  broken,  and  his  glory 
shaded  or  refracted  as  it  is  reflected  from  it.  II'  Adam 
needed  to  hear  his  Father's  voice  sounding  amid  the  fail- 
bowers  and  the  un.-haded  glory  of  Paradise,  surely  much 
mor<  :1  world,  that  has  gone  astray  from 

him,  need  to  hi  ;:r  ;i    I-'a'.iscr's  voice  asking  alter  us,  and  the 
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first  intimations  of  a  Father's  desire,  that  the  lost  may  be 
found,  and  the  dead  at  length  become  alive.  But  if  God 
spake  to  the  patriarchs,  it  is  asked,  how  did  he  speak  to 
them  ?  If  he  revealed  himself  to  them,  how  did  he  do  so  ? 
The  Apostle  Paul  explains  it  when  he  says,  "  God,  who  at 
sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners  spake  in  time  past  unto 
the  fathers  by  the  prophets,  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken 
unto  us  by  his  Son."  He  spoke  "at  sundry  times"  —  in 
Paradise  before  man  fell,  to  fallen  man  before  the  Flood,  to 
the  patriarchs  after  the  Flood,  to  Moses  in  the  Law ;  and 
"  in  divers  manners  "  —  at  one  time  by  dreams,  and  types, 
and  visions,  by  a  voice  in  the  desert,  which  was  recognized 
as  his  by  the  children  who  loved  him  ;  or  by  direct  commu 
nications,  saying,  This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it.  But  if 
God  spake  to  these  patriarchs  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers 
manners,  you  ask,  how  has  he  spoken  to  us  ?  The  answer 
is  given  by  the  apostle  —  he  has  spoken  to  us  by  his  Son, 
that  is,  finally  and  completely.  But  though  he  has  spoken 
to  us  finally  by  his  Son,  I  will  yet  show  that  all  that  he  has 
spoken  to  the  patriarchs  is  still  so  much  indirect  teaching  to 
us  also.  What  he  said  to  them  still  echoes  along  the  centu 
ries  ;  what  God  revealed  to  them  is  written  by  the  pen 
of  Moses,  and  is  now  legible  to  us.  The  errors  of  the 
patriarchs  speak  to  us,  the  sins  of  the  patriarchs  speak  to 
us.  We  become  wiser  because  they  erred,  we  become  holier 
because  they  sinned.  There  is  not  a  patriarch's  sin,  nor  a 
priest's  virtue,  that  does  not  become  to  us  a  voice  sounding 
in  the  wilderness,  "  This  you  are  to  avoid,  and  that  you 
are  to  imitate ; "  and  God  thus  speaks  to  us  by  them. 

But  he  has  finally  spoken  to  us  emphatically  by  Christ 
Jesus  in  the  New  Testament  Scriptures.  The  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  like  the  lips  of  an  oracle,  utter  one  truth, 
but  the  New  utters  it  with  an  emphasis  and  a  clearness 
with  which  it  was  not  uttered  in  old  and  patriarchal  times. 
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'    has   revealed  himself  to  MS  in  clear  and   nnm: -liable 
rations,  which  theologians  e-ill  the  <!  vip- 

ture.      These   do.  •    n«t    he.  i<an- 

always  comprehend   them   in   our  iinile  minds,  but  beca 
caeh  doctrine  bears  the   signature  of  God,  and  is  authenti 
cated  by  the  statement,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord."     When  I 
open  my  Bible,  the  mystery  of  a  statement  is  not  a  reason 
for  rejecting  it  —  to  be  assured  that  its  Author  said  it  satis- 

me  that  it  is  true.  And  if  I  do  not  understand  it,  that 
is  not  a  disproof  of  God  having  revealed  it,  but  it  is  ;:  BUm- 
mons  to  me  to  be  patient,  to  pray,  and  to  search,  and  to  be 
assured  that  what  I  know  not  now,  I  shall  know  herc.iii.-r. 

Cod  sneaks  to  us,  too,  in  the  New  Testament,  by  his  Son, 
often  in  blessed  and  holy  benedictions ;  and  in  this  respect 
then?  is  a  contrast  between  God  speaking  on  Mount  Sinai, 
and  God  as  he  spol^e  on  the  Mount  of  Blessing.  When  he 
from  Sinai,  he  said,  "Thou  shalt,  and  thou  sluilt  not" 
—  the  Legislator  and  the  Sovereign  were  all;  but  v/lien  he 

ke  upon  the  new  mount,  he  opened  his  mouth  in  benedic 
tions,  making  a  benediction  the  preface  to  the  duty,  and  a 
reward  its  issue,  "  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they 
shall  see  God''  —  the  blesMnir  first,  the  requirement  next, 
the  m>wn  of  glory  that  follows  appended  or  added  to  it; 
and  thus,  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  the  Legislator 
appears,  in  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  it  is  the  Father 
that  appears.  In  the  iirst  it  is  rather  a  great  King  s; 
ing  to  his  subjects,  in  the  last  it  is  a  Father  speaking  to  his 
beloved  and  cherished  family. 

He  speaks  to  us  in  precepts,  too,  in  the  Xew  Testament, 
as  well  as  in  benedictions.     "  His  commands,"  we  are  told  by 
one  who  was  called  upon  to  do  the  weightiest  and  the  B< 
of  them  all  —  "his  commandments  are  not  grievous"  —  his 
and  his  burden  is  light.     And  why?      Because 
love  inspires  us  to  do  them.     Love  to  a  person  makes  the 
25* 
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greatest  sacrifice  for  him  a  joyous,  a  freewill  offering. 
When  I  ask  one  who  has  not  the  love  of  God  in  his  heart  to 
do  some  command  of  God,  it  seems  to  him  an  intolerable 
burden,  an  impracticable  requirement ;  but  when  I  ask  per- 
Sons  who  have  God's  love  in  their  hearts  to  exhibit  his  com 
mands  in  their  lives,  they  feel  it  their  instinctive  impulse, 
and  his  commands  not  grievous,  because  of  their  love  within. 

God  speaks  to  us  in  the  New  Testament  too,  very  fre 
quently,  by  those  instructive  things  called  parables.  I  do 
not  know  lessons  more  beautifully  and  impressively  con 
veyed  than  those  in  the  parables  of  the  New  Testament 
Scriptures.  It  seems  to  us  at  times  as  if  the  Great  Father 
in  these  parables  bent  down  upon  the  earth  a  very  branch 
of  the  Tree  of  Life  itself,  that  we  under  its  shadows  might 
gather  its  pleasant  fruit,  and  eat,  and  be  thankful.  In  these 
varied  parables,  spoken  by  one  Oracle,  Christ  Jesus,  God 
has  revealed  himself  to  us. 

To  what  account  are  we  to  turn  this  ?  "  Whatsoever  he 
saith  unto  you,  do  it."  What  God  has  revealed  unto  us, 
we  are  to  attempt,  as  what  was  revealed  to  Rachel,  she  too 
was  to  do.  Man's  acts  should  be  translations  of  God's  holy 
word;  whatever  he  speaks  to  us,  we  should  do;  our  life 
should  be  a  continuous  response  to  the  word  and  the  will  of 
God.  A  Christian  should  walk  the  world  a  living  epistle, 
written,  not  with  pen  and  ink,  but  by  the  Spirit  of  God ;  or 
rather,  not  an  epistle,  but  like  a  written  anagram  —  read  it 
upwards  or  downwards,  any  way,  and  it  reads  consistency, 
holiness,  love,  and  truth.  "  What  God  saith  unto  you,  do." 
The  sacrifices  required  in  doing  it,  we  are  not  to  consider.  - 
Make  sure  that  God  speaks  to  you  a  word,  and  instantly,  if 
a  Christian,  you  will  instinctively  set  about  doing  it.  Man's 
word  alone  is  infidelity,  the  priest's  word  alone  is  supersti 
tion,  God's  word  alone  is  righteousness,  and  peace,  and 
truth ;  and  wherever  you  see  God's  signature  appended  to 
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a  word,  do  not  delay  in  carrying  tli:it  word  into  action.    "We 
believe  in  order  tlial  we  may  do. 

AVhat  (iod  says  to  u>  in  the  IJihle.  is  truth.  But  you  ask, 
AVhat  truth?  Two  and  two  arc  four,  that  is  truth.  Many 
things  aiv  true  which  arc  not  important;  many  things  are 
also  true  which  are  more  or  less  important.  There  are 
tilings  revealed  in  the  Bible,  which  arc  not  only  true  and 
important,  but  vital  and  essential  to  the  present  peace  and 
the  e\  erlaMing  happiness  of  mankind.  AVhat  God  says  to 
us  is  true. 

AVhat  God  says  to  us  is  expedient.  What  man  bid-  us 
is  not  always  expedient  when  it  most  seems  so;  but  what 
God  enjoins  is  always  expedient,  whether  it  seems  so  or 
not.  One  of  the  great  springs  of  erroneous  action  in  states, 
in  families,  in  individuals,  is  our  estimating  a  course  by  its 
apparent  expediency  to  us,  instead  of  judging  by  the  re 
vealed  will  of  God.  AA'e  may  rest  assured  of  this,  that  the 
path  of  duty  is  always  the  path  of  the  highest  expediency, 
and  that  what  God  says  is  the  nearest  way,  and  the  dircctest 
way,  with  the  fewest  turnings  and  the  least  obstructions,  to 
present  happiuos  upon  earth,  and  to  everlasting  happi. 
hen-after.  AVhat  seems  expedient  may  not  be  so;  what 
Cod  saith  always  is.  as  it  always  has  been,  the  most  expe 
dient.  In  doing  what  God  says  to  us  —  in  carrying  into 
practice  what  Cod  has  revealed,  we  shall  meet  with  difficul 
ties  and  obstructions.  These  are  to  be  expected.  This 
world  is  not  our  rest,  our  path  to  heaven  is  not  a  soft  lawn, 
but  a  battle"  lield;  we  are  soldiers,  placed  in  this  world 
amidst  struggle.  On  earth  we  have  our  enjoyment  in  doing, 
in  heaven  we  have  our  enjoyment  after  doing,  but  this  pres 
ent  life  is  not  our  rest ;  and  to  construct  a  rest  upon  the 
earth,  and  to  enjoy  by  antedating  and  anticipating  the  hap 
piness  of  heaven,  is  to  pervert  what  is  God's  own  institution, 
and  to  try  to  build  here  what  we  must  necessarily  build 
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upon  the  sand,  a  superstructure  of  lasting  and  undeserved 
happiness.  Let  us  remember,  that  we  are  to  do  God's  will, 
not  as  if  it  were  merit,  but  as  the  exponent  of  love  —  not  as 
payment,  if  that  were  possible,  but  as  the  spontaneous  fruit 
of  filial  affection.  We  are  to  do  it,  not  as  a  painful  action, 
but  as  a  freewill  and  spontaneous  sacrifice ;  not  as  slaves 
carrying  out  the  behests  of  a  master,  but  as  sons,  joyfully 
executing  the  will  of  a  father.  And  we  ought  to  do  it,  not 
grudgingly,  as  a  hireling  does  his  work,  to  earn  his  wages, 
but  lovingly,  for  God  not  only  lovetk  a  cheerful  giver,  but 
a,  cheerful  doer  of  his  work  and  his  will. 

And,  "  Whatsoever  God  saith  unto  you,  do,"  teaches  us 
that  we  are  not  simply  to  believe,  but  we  are  to  do  what  we 
believe.  There  are  many  persons  who  are  great  admirers 
of  the  exquisite  poetry  of  the  Psalms,  of  the  majestic  sim 
plicity  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  wrapt  and  thrilling  elo 
quence  of  the  Prophets,  who  will  admire  the  Bible's  history 
and  poetry,  but  who  stop  there.  Christianity  asks  not  your 
empty  compliments,  it  demands  what  is  due,  the  allegiance 
of  the  heart,  and  the  obedience  of  the  life.  It  will  be  no 
apology  in  your  condemnation  at  the  judgment-day,  that  you 
admired  the  poetry  and  applauded  the  history  of  the  Bible, 
and  pronounced  it  the  best  of  books,  if  it  never  has  been 
transferred,  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  to  your 
heart,  and  conscience,  and  every-day  life. 

What  God  says,  you  are  to  do  in  the  face  of  all  conflict 
ing  and  contrary  opinions  whatever.  Our  great  anxiety  in 
this  world  ought  to  be  to  find  out  God's  will,  and  when  we 
have  found  out  that  will,  as  it  is  revealed  confessedly  in 
this  blessed  Book,  we  must  do  it  in  the  face  and  in  the  spite 
of  all  other  conflicting  wills  whatever.  And  hence,  when  I 
listen  to  this  blessed  Book,  and  hear  that  what  God  saith,  I 
am  to  do,  I  must  tell  all  synods,  and  councils,  and  popes, 
and  prelates,  and  priests,  to  stand  aside,  that  I  may  hear 
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what  God  says,  and  to  remo\  e  themselves  out  of  my  way, 
in  order  that  I  may  do  joyfully  and  gladly  what  God  bids. 
Has  the  pope  a  mind  and  an  intellect?  So  have  I.  Has 
be  a  conscience ?  So  have  I.  Has  he  the  promise  of  the 
Spirit?  So  have  I.  Has  he  the  Bible  ?  So  have  I  ;  ami 
I  am  as  competent  to  know  what  God  says  to  me,  his  son, 
as  any  pope,  or  pi-elate,  or  priest  in  Christendom.  The 
very  essence  of  Christianity  is  hearing  the  grand  Original, 
God's  own  voice;  and  the  very  essence  of  Uomanism  is 
hearing  that  Original  in  diluted  echoes,  in  Unite,  perplexed, 
and  dying  revel-Iterations,  instead  of  at  once  listening  at  first 
hand  to  what  God  says,  and  doing  freely,  nobly,  faithfully, 
what  God  alone  prescribes. 

In  order  to  carry  out  what  God  enjoins,  you  must  hear 
what  (Jod  says.  You  must  either  read  it  in  his  own  Book, 
or  you  must  hear  it  enunciated  in  faithful  and  in  eloquent 
sermons.  That  is  the  best  sermon,  that  is  the  most  exact 
echo  of  what  God  has  said;  which  bids  you  not  be  satisiied 
with  it,  as  if  the  echo  could  be  a  substitute  for  the  original, 
but  presents  to  you  the  original  so  sweet,  that  you  will  go, 
like  the  woman  of  Samaria,  and  hear  all  the  words  of  this 
life ;  and  when  you  come  to  the  house  of  God  to  hear  the 
minister  preach,  you  will  cpme,  not  to  hear  his  opinion,  but 
God's  will ;  not  what  he  thinks,  however  plausible,  but  to 
hear,  if  it  be  possible,  what  God  has  said,  that  you  may 
instantly  do  it. 

As  you  must  hear,  so  you  must  believe.  Faith,  I  admit, 
is  i he  Mift  of  God;  and  yet  the  same  Book  tells  us  that 
faith  eometh  by  hearing.  There  i  ;  nothing  that  God  gives, 
that  man  is  not  made  responsible  for  having.  Faith  is  in 
one  pas.-age  stated  as  the  subject  of  prayer  —  "Lord,  I 
believe,  help  thuu  mine  unbelief;"  but  in  another  passage  it 
ited  as  a  j  rescription,  ••  V»'hat  must  I  do  to  be 

saved?"  and  the  answer  is,  "Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
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Christ,  and  them  slialt  be  saved."  The  Bereans  were  com 
mended  because  they  searched  the  Scriptures,  "to  see 
whether  these  things  were  so."  "And  therefore"  mark  you, 
"  therefore  many  of  them  believed."  Now,  if  the  Bereans  were 
applauded  for  searching  the  Scriptures  to  see  if  an  apostle 
spoke  right,  much  more  are  we  to  be  applauded  for  searching 
to  see  whether  an  apostle's  successor  speaks  truth  or  not. 
Let  us  remember  that  faith  cometh  by  hearing ;  and  there 
is  certainly  an  advantage  in  the  preached  truth  that  there  is 
not  often  in  the  read  truth.  One  who  could  not  spend  an 
hour,  perhaps,  in  reading  a  sermon,  on  hearing  the  same 
sermon  preached  by  an  earnest  and  a  living  man,  listens 
patiently  and  profitably  even  for  two.  There  is  in  the 
living  voice,  speaking  to  living  men,  an  outgoing  sympathy, 
an  energy,  and  an  effect  that  are  not  in  the  dead  type,  con 
veying  sentiments  from  the  dead  and  silent  page;  and  there 
fore,  to  come  to  the  house  of  God  has  an  advantage,  even 
if  it  were  merely  truth  conveyed  by  the  most  ineffective  of 
instruments ;  but  when  we  recollect  that  the  preaching  of 
the  word  is  one  of  God's  ordinances,  which  he  has  promised 
to  bless,  there  is  a  tenfold  reason  for  coming  to  the  sanc 
tuary,  and  hearing  what  God  saith,  and  going  forth  thus  to 
do  it. 

Take  care  to  be  what  God  saith.  There  is  one  thing  we 
often  forget,  and  that  is,  while  we  admit  that  we  ought  to  do 
what  God  saith,  we  sometimes  omit  to  recollect  that  we 
must  be  what  God  saith.  The  most  Christlike  man,  like 
Christ  himself,  gives  the  most  impressive  lesson  from  what 
he  does,  rather  than  from  what  he  is.  The  image  of  what 
Christ  was,  left  us  in  the  Bible,  is  scarcely  less  eloquent 
than  the  works  that  Christ  did,  or  the  words  that  Christ 
spake.  "Never  man  spake  like  this  man,"  is  most  true, 
but,  "  Never  man  lived  like  this  man,"  is  no  less  true  also  ; 
and  the  impression  made  by  a  holy,  a  consistent,  a  straight- 
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forward,  unaMcctrd  Christian  lilc.  makes  converts  on  every 
side,  l»y  night  and  by  day,  in  the  home  and  in  the  ^ancillary, 
in  going  out  and  in  coining  in.  "\Vlmt  we  do  is  a  sort  of  de- 
siii'ned  act  to  produce  a  specific  effect;  but  what  we 
the  undesigned  exponent  of  truth,  doing,  undefignedly  on 
our  part,  tlic  work  of  the  Lord.  Hence  everybody  ought 
to  know,  that  every  one  is  by  nature  a  missionary  of  Satan, 
or  a  missionary  of  God  —  we  must  be  either  the  one  or  the 
other.  Every  mail's  life  is  eloquent:  what  a  man  is,  is. 
always  teaching  ;  it'  the  man  be  bad,  he  is  preparing  people 
for  ruin  ;  if  lie  be  good,  he  is  ripening  saints  for  glory. 
Ami  therefore,  we  are  not  only  to  hear  and  to  believe,  but 
to  embody  in  our  lives,  and  to  be  what  God  saith. 

AVe  are  to  do  what  God  saith.  To  get  good  is  animal,  to 
do  good  is  human,  to  be  good  is  godlike  and  divine.  But  to 
do  good  is  a  duty,  to  believe  the  truth  is  a  witness  to  our 
selves  that  we  are  Christ's,  to  do  the  truth  is  an  evidence 
to  the  world  on  whose  side  we  are,  to  be  the  truth  is  an  evi 
dence  in  the  sight  of  God  that  we  are  his.  Hearing  is  to 
end  in  believing,  believing  in  being,  and  being  in  doing. 
Let  not  the  reader  say  this  is  Lcgalism.  All  that  is  con 
tained  in  the  Bible  it  is  the  duty  and  the  privilege  of  the 
ambassador  of  God  to  proclaim.  One  day  I  would  pro 
claim  with  perfect  freedom,  the  election  of  a  child  of  God 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  and  before  he  was  born, 
to  eternal  joy  ;  so  that  some  will  return  from  hearing  and 
say,  that  is  high  Calvinism,  almost  Antinomianism.  I  could 
come  forth  the  next  Sunday,  and  preach  the  same  truths  I 
state  in  this  chapter,  till  some  go  away  and  say,  that  is 
Legalism,  or  Arminianism.  Both  sides  are  true.  Present 
the  one,  and  you  have  a  profile  ;  present  the  other,  and  you 
have  a  profile;  pre-cnt  both,  and  you  have  full  Christian 
ity,  that  is  all  privilege  on  the  one  hand,  and  all  duty  and 
responsibility  on  the  other  ;  and  they  who  take  the  one,  and 
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not  the  other,  separate  and  make  twain  what  God  has  put 
together,  and  what  no  man  ought  to  disjoin. 

All  true  religion  is  eminently  and  thoroughly  practical. 
Some  reduced  religion  in  ancient  days  to  a  mere  state  of 
quietism.  The  ascetic  says,  I  cannot  be  religious  in  the 
world,  and  therefore  I  go  to  some  sequestered  and  lonely 
place ;  there  I  sing  psalms,  muse  on  God's  word,  walk  upon 
consecrated  aisles,  live  within  holy  walls,  nestle  under  hal 
lowed  altars,  and  touch  sacred  shrines  ;  and  thus,  and  thus 
only,  can  I  be  a  religious  man.  This  notion  is  at  the  root 
of  nine  tenths  of  the  evils  of  the  present  day  —  thinking 
that  religion  is  a  thing  of  altars,  forms,  and  ceremonies  ; 
and  hence  the  idea  that  you  cannot  kneel  down  and  pray  in 
your  kitchen  or  in  your  dining-room  in  the  morning,  but 
that  you  must  go  out  to  matins ;  that  you  cannot  assemble 
your  family  together  in  your  private  house  in  the  evening, 
but  that  you  must  go  out  to  vespers ;  that  worship  is  only 
acceptable  near  holy  altars,  that  there  is  religion  only  within 
sacred  walls.  All  this  is  the  superstition  of  Babylon,  not 
the  religion  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  sanctuary  is 
the  spring  where  you  are  to  be  refreshed,  but  the  outside 
world  is  the  dusty  road  you  are  to  tread,  joyous  and  invigor 
ated,  as  you  wend  your  way  Zion-ward.  The  sabbath  day 
teaching  is  meant  for  weekday  practice,  and  he  who,  as  a 
tradesman,  stands  behind  his  counter,  and  deals  justly,  or  as 
a  lawyer,  a  physician,  or  a  member  of  parliament,  or  as  a 
clerk,  or  as  the  sweeper  of  a  crossing,  does  the  work  assigned 
to  him  under  the  inspiration  of  the  religious  lessons  that  he 
learned  in  the  sanctuary  on  the  Sunday,  is  a  holier  and 
more  religious  man  than  monks  with  cowls,  and  nuns  with 
hoods,  clustering  about  consecrated  altars  and  holy  shrines, 
and  thinking  that  they  are  only  religious  when  they  offer 
prayers,  and  sing  praises,  and  read  breviaries.  We  are 
religious  by  living  religion,  not  by  retiring  from  daily  life, 
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and  leading  an  ascetic,  a  monastic,  or  an  eremite  one. 
Then-  is  often  imuv  religion  on  the  Royal  Exchange,  and 
in  the  Corn  Market,  than  there  is  in  nine  tenths  of  the  con 
vents  of  the  Continent  in  Europe.  I  believe  there  is  more 
holiness  in  many  shops  in  London,  than  there  is  in  all  the 

cathedrals  that  cardinals  and  bishops  have  consecrated  in 

1  « 

mediaeval  Europe.  Religion' is  for  the  heart,  and  is  meant 
to  overflow  life's  humblest  as  well  as  life's  highest  duties, 
threading  a  sunshine  over  them  all.  We  may  depend  upon 
it.  that  the  religion  that  is  not  fitted  for  weekday  work, 
had  a  sabbath  day  origin.  If  you  cannot  be  religious 
as  ser\ants  in  the  kitchen,  as  tradesmen  in  your  shops,  as 
merchants  in  your  counting-houses,  as  soldiers  in  your  regi 
ments,  as  sailors  on  the  deck,  as  members  in  parliament,  it 
is  because  you  have  no  religion ;  for  if  religion  be  meant 
for  any  thing,  it  is  to  transform  by  its  touch  all  that  is  on 
earth,  and  to  fit  man  for  all  that  is  happy  in  heaven  here 
after. 

Right  doing  and  right  believing  are  absolutely  insepara 
ble.  Some  ask,  why  quarrel  about  opinions?  Why  fall 
out  with  such  a  one  for  what  he  believes  ?  What  does  it 
matter  what  a  man  thinks,  if  he  conscientiously  thinks  it? 
Such  aphorisms  are  simply  scepticism  and  infidelity.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  does  matter  what  a  man  thinks.  For 
instance,  the  Revolution  that  shook  France  to  its  centre  was 
an  opinion  in  some  man's  head,  before  it  became  a  Revolu 
tion  in  Paris.  The  Reformation  was  an  opinion  in  Martin 
Luther's  soul  before  it  became  a  gigantic  and  a  glorious 
faet.  that  thrilled  the  hearts  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  and 
of  A-ia.  and  of  America.  It  was,  for  instance,  the  idea, 
"  God  is  true,  ami  Mahomet  is  his  prophet,"  in  Mahomet's 
head,  which  has  been  written  by  the  scimitar  upon  the  lace 
of  Europe.  The  pope  is  infallible,  is  a  men:  opinion,  but 
that  opinion  has  connlntcled  a,i  over-hadowing  despotism, 
20 
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whose  footsteps  are  to  be  traced  by  the  blood  it  has  shed, 
the  fires  it  has  kindled,  and  the  repression  of  human 
freedom  and  of  human  thought  of  which  it  has  been  the 
origin  and  the  author.  That  Jesus  died  for  our  sins,  is  an 
opinion,  but  it  is  an  opinion  that  has  transformed  by  its 
touch  mighty  masses  of  mankind,  and  made  nations  bless  in 
loud  songs  that  God  who  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave 
his  only  begotten  Son,  so  that  many  a  heart  can  now  say, 
"  We  love  him,  because  he  first  loved  us."  Neither  in  the . 
region  of  heaven,  nor  in  the  region  of  hell,  nor  on  earth 
itself,  is  an  opinion  a  dead  thing,  but  an  active  power. 
Give  me  the  moulding  of  men's  opinions,  and  I  will  allow 
the  six  hundred  members  that  meet  in  St.  Stephen's  House 
of  Commons  to  legislate  as  they  like.  It  is  the  man  that 
gives  forth  opinions  that  rules  the  world ;  who  makes  men 
conclude  what  he  believes  to  be  true,  who  leaves  an  impres 
sion  on  the  age  and  mankind  that  is  not  easily  destroyed. 
The  enlightenment  that  is  increasing  in  our  land  is  all  the 
result  of  opinions ;  and  if  your  opinions  be  drawn  from 
what  God  saith,  you  cannot  too  soon,  too  early,  or  too 
unanimously  carry  them  into  practice. 

Above  all,  this  believing,  being,  doing,  will  always  be 
embosomed  in  prayer,  if  we  be  the  people  of  God.  We 
can  neither  hear,  nor  believe,  nor  be,  nor  do,  unless  the 
Holy  Spirit  inspire,  teach,  direct ;  and  yet,  if  we  do  not,  or 
believe  not,  or  be  not,  the  whole  fault  is  our  own.  God 
says,  "Seek,  and  ye  shall  find."  In  fact,  the  feeling 
impressed  upon  your  heart,  "I  can  neither  hear,  believe, 
be,  nor  do,  unless  God's  Holy  Spirit  teach  me,"  is  already 
hearing,  believing,  being,  doing.  The  feeling  growing  in 
your  heart,  I  cannot  do  these,  is  just  prayer  silently  rising 
from  it  to  God,  "O  God,  do  for  me  what  I  cannot  do  for 
myself;"  and  he  will  do  it. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 


A    I-.YTIIKULKSS    AND    MOTHERLESS    PRIEST. 

"  I  wrapping  round  me  your  humanity, 
Which  being  sustained  shall  neither  break  nor  burn 
Beneath  the  fire  of  Godhead,  will  tread  earth 
And  ransom  you  and  it,  and  set  strong  peace 
lift \vixt  you  and  its  creatures.     In  my  brow 
Of  kindly  whiteness  shall  be  crowned  anew 
Your  discrowned  human  nature." 

"  Whither  the  forerunner  is  for  us  entered,  even  Jesus,  made  an  High 
Priest  tor  ever  after  the  order  of  Melehisedec.  For  this  Melc!:: 
kino;  of  Salon,  priest  of  the  most  high  (lod,  who  met  Abraham  return 
ing  from  the  slaughter  of  the  kings,  and  Messed  him;  to  whom  also 
I  tenth  {tart  of  all:  tir-t  being  by  interpretation  King 
of  ri  .  and  after  that  also  King  of  Salem,  which  is,  King 

of  peace;  without  father,  without  mother,  without  descent,  having 
neither  beginning  of  d.iys,  nor  end  of  life;  but  made  like  unto  the  S«n 
of  Cod;  ahidetlt  a  priest  continually."  —II KB.  vi.  20  to  vii.  3. 

THERE  arc  more  p  re  figurations  of  the  gospel  in  the  Old 
iM-nt  Scriptures  than  at  first  strike  the  eye.  The 
case  of  Melchizedek  \vu  should  not  have  supposed  designed 
to  he  a  type  or  prdigtiration  of  Jesus,  if  we  had  not  heen 
so  informed  hy  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  also  by  David  in  the 
110th  Psalm,  where  addressing  the  Messiah  lie  says,  "Thou 
art  a  priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchi/edek."  All 
connected  with  this  ancient  priest  is  more  or  less  wrapped 
in  mystery,  lie,  steps  upon  the  stage  from  circumstances 
which  wu  are  unable  to  trace.  lie  disappears  from  that 
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stage  after  he  has  presented  the  prefiguration  of  Jesus. 
Like  Simeon,  having  seen  in  Abraham  the  great  progenitor 
of  Christ,  he  says,  or  felt,  if  he  said  it  not,  "  Lord,  now 
lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  according  to  thy 
word ;  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation,  which  thou 
hast  prepared  before  the  face  of  all  people,  a  light  to 
lighten  the  Gentiles,  and  the  glory  of  thy  people  Israel." 

Several  interpretations  have  been  given  of  Melchizedek. 
Some  ancient  Christians  thought  he  was  the  Holy  Spirit, 
but  this  seems  untenable,  simply  because  there  is  no  Scrip- 
tftre  foundation  for  it.  Another  sect,  involved  in  great 
heresy,  thought  that  he  was  a  being  superior  even  to  Christ, 
one  of  the  ^Eo'ns,  as  they  called  them,  of  whom  they  said 
Jesus  was  also  one  sent  from  God.  Origen,  the  ancient 
Greek  Father,  thought  that  he  was  an  angel.  Others,  even 
in  recent  times,  have  alleged  that  he  was  Enoch,  who 
walked  with  God  ;  and  a  considerable  number  think  that  he 
was  Shem,  but  how  they  can  make  this  out  I  do  not  know, 
because  Shem's  father  was  known,  and  his  name  is  given  ; 
but  the  characteristic  of  Melchizedek  is  that,  whoever  he 
be,  he  was  without  father  and  without  mother.  A  few  very 
able  men  think  he  was  the  Son  of  God  in  some  form  of 
humanity  in  which  he  appeared  before  his  incarnation. 
Others,  and  I  think  most  truly,  conclude  he  was  merely  a 
most  peaceful  and  righteous  king,  and  that  he  was  in  this 
respect  a  prefiguration  of  the  Son  of  God. 

Now  the  argument  of  those  who  think  he  was  Christ,  or 
the  Son  of  God,  is  this,  that  the  kingly  and  the  priestly 
offices  were  never  united  in  the  history  of  man,  —  David  was 
a  king,  but  David  was  not  a  priest,  —  Aaron  was  a  priest, 
but  he  was  not  a  king ;  and  they  say,  it  would  have  been 
an  intrusion  into  the  absolute  prerogative  of  Jesus,  to  have 
made  any  one  a  king  and  a  priest  beside  him.  We  answer, 
May  not  God  have  raised  up  some  special  foreshadow  of 
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the  future,  in  order  to  give  men  a  preconception  of  what 
Christ  should  he,  hy  presenting  an  evidence  and  specimen 
of  the  kingdom  and  priesthood  united  and  combined  in  one? 
That  IK-  was  not  the  Son  of  God,  but  a  peaceful  and  right 
eous  priest  and  king,  the  prefiguration  of  Christ,  is  to  me 
plain  from  the  language  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  for  he  says 
Melchicedek  was  made  "like  unto  the  Son  of  God."  Now 
it  would  he  absurd  to  say,  that  the  Son  of  God  was  made 
like  unto  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  very  fact,  therefore,  that 
Paul  asserts  he  was  like  Christ,  implies  necessarily  that  he 
was  not  Christ,  but  the  prefiguration  or  type  of  him. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  strange  characteristic,  having 
neither  father  nor  mother.  Literally  this  is  absurd.  There 
is  no  proof  that  he  was  a  crcaiion,  as  Adam  was;  then 
what  do  we  understand  by  the  phrase,  having  neither 
father  nor  mother?  The  moment  we  refer  to  ancient  usage 
we  find  exactly  what  it  means,  l^ivy,  the  Latin  historian, 
speaking  of  a  Roman  general,  says  he  was  nnUo  put  re  geni- 
tus,  "  born  of  no  father ; "  which  meant  that  he  was  not  of 
illustrious  birth.  Horace,  speaking  of  a  plebeian,  says, 
AW//*  ]t<ir<'ntilins  iHttiis,  that  is,  "  born  of  no  parents ; "  not 
that  they  had  no  fathers  or  mothers,  but  that  they  had  no 
patrician  birth.  Sarah  is  called  by  the  Greek  writers 
dnijTwn,  that  is,  she  had  no  mother  known  to  us.  The 
Arabs  contemptuously  say,  "  He  has  no  father  nor  mother;" 
and  you  will  hear  sometimes  in  England,  a  person  who  is 
not  prominent  spoken  of  in  this  way.  "  lie  is  nobody," 
meaning  by  that  expression  that  he  is  not  of  illustrious 
linea;_:e.  or  patrician  or  aristoeratieal  descent.  And  in  the 
manner  the  Jews  were  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  one 
e  name,  was  not  recorded  in  the  priestly  or  royal 
table-  of  the  land,  that  hu  was  fatherless  and  motherless. 
The  Dimple  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  is,  that  .Mel- 
clu/edek's  parents  were  not  entered  in  the  public  roll  or 
2G* 
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genealogical  tables  of  the  land,  as  Aaron's  and  David's 
were,  but  that  he  started  into  view  without  any  record  of 
his  parents  before  him,  and  appears  here  invested  with  an 
office,  singular,  peculiar,  commencing  with  himself,  and 
closing  with  his  death ;  and  therefore  he  was  in  himself  an 
order  emphatic,  singular,  and  alone. 

"  Having  neither  beginning  of  days  nor  end  of  life," 
seems  at  first  sight  to  be  puzzling  or  perplexing,  because 
he  was  man,  and  had  a  birth,  and  therefore,  being  man,  he 
died.  But  the  same  explanation  of  it  can  be  given  which 
I  have  offered  of  his  having  no  father  or  mother,  namely, 
by  referring  to  the  usage  of  the  times.  It  is  written  in  the 
Book  of  Numbers,  the  fourth  chapter  and  the  third  verse : 
"From  thirty  years  old  and  "upward  even  until  fifty  years 
old,  all  that  enter  into  the  host,  to  do  the  work  in  the  taber 
nacle  of  the  congregation."  So,  in  the  thirtieth  verse  again : 
"  From  thirty  years  old  and  upward  even  unto  fifty  years 
old  shalt  thou  number  them,  every  one  that  entereth  into 
the  service,  to  do  the  work  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congre 
gation."  And  in  the  same  manner,  referring  to  it  in  the 
eighth  chapter,  we  have  the  same  allusion  again  :  "  This  is 
it  that  belongeth  unto  the  Levites;  from  twenty  and  five 
years  old  and  upward  they  shall  go  in  to  wait  upon  the  ser 
vice  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation."  In  other  words, 
a  priest  of  Levi  commenced  his  priesthood  at  twenty-five, 
and  terminated  it  at  fifty.  Now  the  assertion  respecting 
Melchizedek,  that  he  had  no  beginning  of  days,  means  that 
there  is  no  record  whether  he  began  his  priesthood  at 
twenty-five,  thirty,  or  forty;  and  having  no  end  of  days 
means  there  was  no  record  of  the  end  or  cession  of  his 
priestly  office.  The  apostle  merely  teaches  there  is  no 
record  of  when  he  began  and  closed  his  priesthood,  whether 
at  fifty,  sixty,  or  seventy.  Therefore  he  had  no  beginning 
nor  end  of  days,  as  far  as  his  official  character  is  concerned. 
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The  commencement  and  the  confirmation  of  his  office  is  not 

stated;  the  close  and  the  laying  aside  of  his  office  is  also 
not  stated. 

Christ  is  said  to  be  a  Priest  after  the  order  of  Melchize- 
dek.  As  God  lie  is  without  parentage,  as  man  we  might 
say  he  is  without  father;  and  he  is  without  beginning  and 
without  end  of  his  priesthood,  for  he  is  a  Priest  for  ever. 
IMelchixedek's  priesthood  was  coextensive  with  his  life; 
Christ's  priesthood  coextensive  with  his ;  and  as  he  never 
dietli,  he  ever  livetli  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour,  a  Priest  and 
an  Intercessor,  to  give  remission  of  sins  and  repentance  to 
Israel. 

The  apostle  asserts  Christ's  priesthood  to  be  exactly  the 
same  as  the  priesthood  of  Melchizedek.  In  what  sense  is  it 
so,  and  what  does  this  prove  to  us  respecting  the  priesthood 
of  the  Son  of  God?  There  never  were  but  three  priest 
hoods  known  in  the  history  of  God's  dealings  with  mankind. 
First  there  is  Melchizedek'a  priesthood,  which  is  intransfer- 
ably  Christ's ;  secondly,  the  Aaronitical  priesthood,  which 
was  distinctly  the  Jewish  ;  and  lastly,  that  priesthood  to  the 
dignity  of  which  all  believers  have  been  raised,  when, 
through  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God,  they  are  made  a  cho 
sen  generation,  a  "royal  priesthood."  But  there  is  no  such 
function  in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  as  an  officiating  or  an 
official  priest.  The  minister  is  a  priest  in  no  sense  what 
ever,  distinct  from  that  in  which  every  true  Christian  is  a 
prie.-t.  To  n-e  the  language  of  ancient  Protestant  divines, 
a  mini.-ter  diilers  from  a  layman  in  degree,  not  in  kind,  as 
the  oliicer  diilers  from  the  regiment,  the  teacher  from  his 
pupil,  neither  is  essentially  diii'erenl.  In  other  words,  all 
are  priests  unto  God  in  that  sense  in  widely  any  one  can  be 
a  priest.  The  minister  o^he  gospel  is  a  pastor,  a  pre.-by- 
ter,  a  bishop,  an  a  teacher,  a  doctor,  but  he  is 

not  officially  a  priest.  A  mounted  dragoon,  with  shining 
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helmet  and  drawn  sword,  would  be  as  appropriate  in  the 
pulpit  or  at  the  communion  table  as  a  sacrificing  priest. 
We  have  no  room  for  such  an  officer  at  all ;  the  Christian 
community  does  not  recognize  him ;  and  if  such  come  into 
the  house  of  God  he  ought  to  be  cast  out  as  an  intruder,  not 
a  lawful  Christian  pastor  or  preacher  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ. 

Were  such  a  priest  to  come  into  the  sanctuary,  there  is 
no  altar  on  which  he  is  to  offer ;  secondly,  there  is  no  sacri 
fice  that  he  can  offer,  and  if  there  were  such  a  sacrifice,  it  is 
now  unnecessary.  We  are  told  that  this  Christ  did  once 
for  all,  and  why,  therefore,  should  we  seek  to  offer  up  new 
propitiatory  sacrifices?  There  is  nothing  to  be  done  to 
make  God  love  us :  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  in  order  to 
propitiate  him ;  he  waits  to  be  gracious.  The  grand  idea 
of  the  Protestant  Church  is,  that  God  now  can  be  just  while 
he  justifies  the  sinner  that  believes.  The  Romish  idea  in 
volving  and  necessitating  a  priest,  is  that  God  cannot  hon 
estly  be  just  and  justify  a  sinner ;  and  therefore  something 
must  be  done  to  make  him  do  so.  But  we  affirm  there  is 
nothing  between  God  the  forgiver  and  the  greatest  sinner 
that  is  not  in  that  sinner's  own  bosom.  And  in  order  to  re 
move  the  obstructing  element  in  that  sinner,  there  is  not 
required  a  sacrifice  before  God,  but  the  work  of  Christ  the 
King,  or  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  his  heart.  God  waits  to  be 
gracious ;  God  waits  for  us,  we  are  not  to  wait  for  him ;  and 
we  have  nothing,  therefore,  that  we  need  to  offer  as  a  pro 
pitiatory  sacrifice,  because  it  is  neither  demanded  nor  neces 
sary  at  our  hands ;  a  star  is  not  needed  at  mid-day.  A 
priest  of  Aaron  cannot  be  required  when  the  great  High- 
Priest  has  come.  We  have  an  Altar  in  the  heavens,  the 
Lord  of  glory.  We  have  a  grejgt  High-Priest  in  the  holy 
place,  who  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  us ;  and  we 
have  a  sacrifice,  offered  and  perfected  once  for  all,  so  com- 
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plete  that  its  etlicacy  M  ft8  available  to-day  as  it  was  ei-rht«-en 
hundred  years  ago,  and  will  be  till  the  last  believer  has 
wa>h«-d  his  robe*  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb. 

Uut  Mclel'i/edek  is  not  only  introduced  to  us  as  the  great 
priest,  and  iii  that  rapacity  the  shadow  of  Christ,  but  also  as 
king  of  righteousness  and  king  of  peace.  The  word  Mel- 
t-hi/edek,  i)iMi-zc(?n(\  means  king  of  righteousness;  the 
word  HtMt'-Mlem  is  king  of  peace.  Now  Christ  is  both 
these.  The  foreshadow,  or  preliirnration,  was  king  of  right- 
oess  and  king  of  peace  ;  Christ  is  really  what  Melchixe- 
d'-k  was  nominally.  In  what  respect  is  Christ  King  of 
'?  First,  he  is  called  expressly  by  the  prophet, 
"  the  Lord  our  righteousness."  He  is  to  us  that  righteous 
ness  which  God  requires;  he  is  made  unto  us  righteous 
ness;  C.»d  can  give  perfect  happiness  only  to  a  perfect 
righteousness  —  that  righteousness  is  not  in  us,  nor  of  us, 
nor  by  us  ;  it  is  external,  it  is  Christ  our  righteousness.  If 
I  understand  the  gospel,  it  tells  me  this  plainly,  that  Jesus 
took  my  place,  obeyed  my  law,  which  I  had  neither  power 
nor  inclination  to  obey,  and  that  in  virtue  of  what  he  did, 
and  of  what  he  is,  I  obtain  the  reward  I  forfeited,  and  the 
heaven  I  could  never  recover,  and  am  justified  in  the  sight 
of  God  by  him  who  was  made  sin  for  me,  that  I  might  be 
made  the  righteousness  of  God  by  him.  But  not  only  is  he 
righteousness,  but  as  King  of  righteousness  he  gives  us 
righteousness.  He  not  only  is  righteousness,  but  he  gives 
riirhifou-'M-ss ;  he  not  only  is  the  Price,  but  he  is  the  price- 
giver,  and  the  pri  ;  he  not  only  presents  himself 
my  title  to  heaven,  but  In-  botows  upon  me  that  which  con 
stitutes  my  right  and  title  to  hrav.-n  ;  so  that  looking  to  him 
and  leaning  upon  him,-I  have  the  ground  of  my  acceptance 
before  (lod.  and  the  reason  of  my  acquittal  at  that  judgment- 
seat  from  which  there  can  be  no  appeal.  Is  Christ  our 
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righteousness  in  the  prospect  of  a  judgment-day  ?  can  we 
peacefully  look  up  to  the  everlasting  Throne  ?  can  we  gaze 
undisturbed  on  the  unsounded  future?  do  we  feel  in  our 
inmost  hearts  this  day,  that  the  thunders  of  the  law  will  be 
but  music  in  our  ear,  and  the  solemn  array  of  a  judgment- 
morn  but  a  splendid  panorama,  and  all  that  is  awful  in  rela 
tion  to  the  future  in  the  unregenerate,  melted,  in  our  sight, 
into  a  promise  of  a  Father,  a  home,  and  a  habitation  of  joy 
and  peace  for  ever,  as  we  lay  upon  that  righteousness  all 
the  stress  of  our  everlasting  prospects,  sure  that  we  shall 
never  be  disappointed. 

But  he  is  not  only  the  King  of  righteousness,  but  he  is 
spoken  of  here  as  Melchi-salem,  or  King  of  peace.  In 
other  words,  he  is  not  only  our  peace,  but  he  bestows  upon 
us  that  peace  which  we  need.  Man  by  nature  is  at  war 
with  God,  and  at  war  with  himself,  and  there  never  can  be 
peace  in  his  heart  until  the  Prince  of  peace  takes  possession 
of  that  heart,  and  sways  his  sceptre  over  every  faculty  and 
every  affection  of  it.  These  two  blessings  are  inseparable. 
You  cannot  have  Jesus  as  King  of  peace,  unless  you  have 
him  first  as  King  of  righteousness ;  and  no  man  can  enjoy 
in  his  heart  true  peace  unless  he  rests  all  his  faith  upon  the 
only  righteousness.  Wherever  there  is  contention  there  is 
want  of  righteousness ;  wherever  there  is  true  righteousness 
there  is  the  basis  of  real  and  lasting  peace.  And  hence, 
justified  by  faith,  says  the  apostle,  we  have  peace  with  God 
through  Jesus  Christ.  Righteousness  is  the  harmony  of 
nature,  truth  is  the  music  of  the  blessed ;  and  only  where 
righteousness  and  truth  are,  can  the  peace  that  passeth  un 
derstanding  keep  our  hearts  and  minds  continually.  The 
tree  of  peace  strikes  its  roots  into  the  crevices  of  the  ever 
lasting  Rock ;  it  grows  securely  from  that  Rock,  and  casts 
out  its  cool  shadow  in  the  sunshine,  and  makes  sweet  music 
in  the  storm,  and  is  to  the  believer  as  the  shadow  of  a 
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great  rock,  and  a  source  of  refreshment  in  a  weary  and  a. 
parched  land.  Wherever  the  Lord  Jesus  Clirist  is  a  be 
liever's  righteousness,  that  he  leans  on,  and  pleads  ibr  his 
acceptance,  then-,  as  its  counterpart,  will  be  Christ's  peace; 
the  peace  that  j.asseth  understanding.  No\v  the  secret  of 
the  absence  of  peace  among  nations  is  the  absence  of  Chris 
tianity;  the  cause  of  war  and  conflict  between  our  con 
sciences  and  our  passions  is  the  absence  of  Christ  our  right 
eousness.  There  never  can  be  peace  within  the  soul,  in  a 
family,  or  among  mankind,  till  the  Prince  of  peace  shall 
sway  his  sceptre,  having  been  first  received  as  the  King  of 
righteousness. 

But  not  only  is  Christ  presented  here  as  Priest  and 
King  of  peace,  and  King  of  righteousness,  but  he  is  intro 
duced  in  the  twofold  capacity  of  a  Priest  and  a  King.  It  is 
said  that  Melchi/edek  was  a  priest  and  a  king  of  the  mo^t 
high  God.  Now  in  both  these  respects  it  was  necessary 
that  Christ  should  correspond  to  the  antitype  —  these  two 
offices  never  were  united  except  in  this  type,  and  they  never 
will  be  united  in  any  other.  Aaron  had  the  ancient  priest 
hood,  David  had  the  illustrious  kingdom ;  but  Aaron  had 
not  the  kingdom,  and  David  had  not  the.  priesthood:  Jesus 
combines  in  his  person  the  robes  of  Aaron  and  the  sceptre 
of  David;  his  is  the  altar  and  the  throne;  his  is  the  palace 
and  the  temple,  the  mitre  and  the  diadem;  he  is  the  Priest 
at  the  altar,  the  King  upon  the  throne  —  Priest  and  King 
for  ever.  These  two  otllces  are  unitedly  and  equally  essen 
tial.  .Jesus  as  a  Priest  oil'ered  an  atonement  for  our  sins, 
Jesus  as  a  King  defends  and  protects  his  people  and  his 
church.  As  a  Priest  he  expiates  our  sins  by  his  blood;  as 
a  King  he  extirpates  our  .-ins  by  his  sceptre.  If  he  were 
not  a  Prie>{,  we  could  not  have  any  peace?;  if  he  were  not 
a  King,  we  could  not  have  any  purity  —  as  Priest  and  King 
we  have  both.  As  a  Priest  we  have  peace  with  God,  who 
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was  justly  offended ;  as  a  King  his  power  is  necessary  to  us. 
We  are  unholy,  and  unfit  to  approach  God.  Were  he  only 
a  Priest,  we  should  see  the  grace,  but  not  the  majesty  of 
God ;  were  he  only  a  King,  we  should  see  only  the  majesty, 
but  not  the  grace  of  God :  as  a  Priest  he  reveals  God  all 
mercy  and  justice  to  forgive,  and  as  a  King  he  makes  us  all 
willing  to  welcome  and  receive  his  forgiveness.  These  two 
offices  subserve  each  other  —  the  priestly  office  opened  his 
way  to  the  royal  dignity,  the  throne  of  Christ  has  its  founda 
tion  laid  in  his  own  atoning  blood.  And  on  the  other  hand, 
the  kingly  office  subserves  the  priestly  office.  He  conquers 
by  his  power  as  a  King  them  that  he  has  purchased  by  his 
blood  as  a  great  High-Priest.  As  a  Priest  he  relieves  us 
from  the  curse  and  the  guilt  of  sin ;  as  a  King  he  relieves 
us  from  the  power  and  the  dominion  of  sin.  By  his  sacri 
fice  as  a  Priest  he  restores  us  to  the  Divine  favor,  by  his 
sceptre  as  a  King  he  creates  within  us  the  Divine  image. 
If  Jesus  were  not  our  Priest,  we  should  lie  under  the  curse ; 
if  Jesus  were  not  our  King,  we  should  lie  under  the  power 
and  the  dominion  of  sin.  By  his  priestly  office  we  are  par 
doned,  by  his  kingly  office  we  are  sanctified.  In  the  first 
wTe  have  a  title  to  heaven,  in  the  last  we  have  a  fitness  for 
heaven.  It  is  as  necessary  that  we  should  be  made  fit  for 
the  enjoyments  of  the  blessed,  as  that  we  should  have  a  title 
and  a  right  to  enter  on  the  privileges  of  the  blessed.  And 
hence  we  believe  in.  Christ,  not  only  as  our  great  High- 
Priest,  but  also  as  our  great  and  Almighty  King. 

Christ,  the  Priest  and  King  of  his  people,  who  has  passed 
within  the  veil,  and  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  us, 
in  all  respects  corresponds  to  the  prefiguration  recorded  in 
the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  is,  in  all  respects, 
precisely  the  Saviour  that  we  need.  We  are  lost,  and  fallen, 
and  guilty,  and  condemned ;  we  lie  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Sinai,  without  hope,  without  merit,  despairing.  Jesus  comes 
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to  11-5,  washes  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  Mood,  lakes  ;: 
our  ill  thy  robes  as  in  the  ca.-e  of  the  priest  of  old,  clothes 
us  in  myal  garments,  presents  us  a  glorious  ehnreh  in 
sight  of  God,  and  proclaims  to  an  assembled  universe,  tl.it 
there  is  in.  reason  in  the  law,  lor  lie  has  obeyed  it;  that 
there  is  no  reason  in  Deity,  for  he  has  united  man  to  God  ; 
that  there  is  no  reason  in  us,  for  he  is  our  righteousness, — 
why  we  should  not  be  placed  on  the  loftiest  pinnacle  of 
glory,  that  shines  brightest  in  the  splendors  of  the  tin 
and  introduced  into  the  sonship  and  fellowship  of  our  Fath  T 
in  heaven.  But  because  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  be 
made  fit  to  partake  of  enjoyments  from  which  sin  1 
estranged  us,  and  to  join  in  choirs  for  which  we  have  lost  all 
taste,  and  with  which  we  have  parted  with  all  sympathy,  he 
not  only  receives  us  as  the  Priest,  but  he  comes  to  us  as  the 
King;  changes  our  nature  by  his  Spirit,  sanctifies  o  ;r 
hearts  by  his  grace,  restamps  upon  us  the  effaced  image  of 
our  God,  and  gives  us,  not  only  a  title  to  heaven,  but  a 
liking  for  it;  not  only  a  right  to  be  there,  but  enjoyment 
when  we  are  there.  Had  we  the  right  to  be  in  heaven  onlv, 
we  should  enter,  but  we  should  enter  into  a  strange  1;: 
with  uncongenial  employments,  and  among  those  wi'h 
whom  we  could  not  associate;  but  receiving,  not  only  a 
right,  but  a  litne>>  and  a  taste  for  it,  we  shall  find  the  age  to 
come  not  only  a  simple  emancipation  from  the  ills  of  earth, 
but  a  scene  of  perfect  and  inexhaustible  enjoyment,  where 
suns  rise  and  sej  no  more.  Thus,  we  lind  a  Saviour  who  is 
our  Priest,  giving  us  free  pardon;  our  King,  fitting  us  for 
the  celestial  colony  in  which  we  are  to^be  inmates  and  in 
habitants  for  ever.  Here  is  the  guarantee  that  evangelical 
preaching  will  be  followed  by  moral  and  consistent  practice  ; 
because  we  preach  not  a  pardon  that  is  deliverance  from  the 
curse  of  sili,  and  a  license  to  indulgence  in  the  practice  of 
sin,  but  a  Saviour  who  is  not  only  a  Priest,  to  pardon,  but  a 
27 
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King  that  gives  us  laws,  and  strength  to  obey  them.  In 
other  words,  we  preach,  not  a  profile  of  Jesus,  but  Christ  in 
all  his  functions,  as  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King  — the  true 
Melchizedek,  from  whom  righteousness  comes,  to  entitle  us 
to  heaven ;  in  whom  peace  is  found,  to  give  us  even  on 
earth  the  anticipation  of  heaven ;  and  through  whom  we  are 
adopted  and  regenerated. 

How  glorious  a  Being  is  our  Great  Melchizedek !  how  fit 
to  be  our  Saviour,  how  worthy  of  our  acceptance  !  Do  we 
feel  that  he  is  so  ?  Is  it  a  solemn  and.  a  personal  convic 
tion  ?  Does  religion  prove  to  us  every  sabbath  a  mere 
musical  or  intellectual  entertainment?  or  does  it  refresh 
our  minds  with  the  great  hopes  that  they  indulge,  and  re 
new  "and  resuscitate  dead  convictions,  and  keep  us  in  that 
path  to  immortality  and  glory  which  is  not  only  a  path  of 
safety,  but  of  peace?  This  true  Melchizedek  of  ours  is 
what  Job  calls  of  old  a  daysman  between  God  and  us.  As 
God,  he  lays  his  right  hand  upon  the  throne,  and  his  left 
upon  us  :  as  a  Priest,  he  made  an  atonement  —  Deity  giving 
satisfaction  to  that  sacrifice,  and  humanity  making  him  fit 
for  it ;  presenting  in  that  act  an  atonement  perfect  and  com 
plete. 

Let  us  all  learn  the  duty  of  submission  to  Jesus  Christ  as 
our  Priest  and  our  King.  It  is  our  safety  and  our  highest 
happiness  to  do  so.  He  says  from  the  altar,  and  it  is  echoed 
from  the  throne,  "  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are 
heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest."  The  flaming  sword 
of  Paradise  has  been  quenched  by  his  blood,  and  the  path 
to  glory  has  been  offened  by  his  sufferings.  I  cannot  con 
ceive  a  greater  sin,  or  a  more  rapid  preparing  for  misery, 
than  to  hear  this  grand  truth,  that  there  is  instant  welcome 
for  the  greatest  sinner,  and  entire  forgiveness  for  the  greatest 
sin,  through  Christ,  the  great  Melchizedek,  and  yet  to  turn 
our  backs  upon  him,  by  taking  our  hearts  and  affections  from 
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him.  and  plunging  into  the  world's  cares,  in   order  to  drown 
(lie  rcaMinings  and  remonstra  within. 

Let  us  take  care  imt  to  separate  these  two  oilices  in  our 
blessed  Redeemer.  Some  persons  take  Christ  us  a  Pi' 
or  profess  to  do  so,  but  they  refuse  to  accept  him  as  ji  King. 
They  will  kisa  the  cross,  they  reject  the  sceptre;  tiny  will 
go  to  him  for  pardon,  Imt  they  will  not  go  to  him  for  purity. 
They  want  to  have  a  title  for  heaven,  that  they  may  be 
happv,  but  they  do  not  wish  to  have  a  lit  ness  for  heaven,  by 
bring  made  holy.  Most  gladly  will  they  lay  themselves  :»: 
the  foot  of  the  cross,  if  peradventurc  they  may  obtain  for- 

M  ^  there,  but  most  reluctantly  will  they  place  theinsei 
bi-neath  the  jurisdiction  of  his  sceptre,  that  they  may  receive 
sanctity  there.  Others  do  just  the  opposite — they  reject 
Christ  as  the  Priest,  and  they  take  him  as  a  King.  They 
KIV,  Christianity  is  full  of  beautiful  lessons,  it  is  fitted  to 
make  men  good  subjects,  good  husbands,  good  wives,  and 
obedient  children;  and  they  draw  near  to  Christ,  and  say, 
"Lord.  Lord,"  recognizing  him  as  a  great  Tea'-her,  a<  a 

ttd   King,  as   the  Author  of  the  purest  moral   pre/ 
that  were  ever  breathed  upon  society  ;  but  they  refuse  to 
have  him  as  the  great   Sacrifice,  as  the  only  Priest.      But  it 
cannot  be  so;  you  must  take  Christ  a<  lie  '  :h  in  the 

gospel,  or  you  must  have  nothing  to  do  with  him  al  all. 
You  may  fancy  that  you  can  hold  by  his  cross  while,  you 
refuse  his  se.-pirc,  or  that  you  can  lie  down  beneath  the 
shadow  of  his  ihrone  while  you  shrink  from  the  atonement 
on  the  altar,  but  you  cannot  really  do  so  —  you  only  fancy 
that  you  do  so.  If  you  accept  him  as  the  Priest  who  par 
dons  you,  you  must  accept  him  as  tin;  King  who  teaches" 
you  —  King  over  every  thought  and  motive  in  you.  Let  us 
lire  to  him  as  the  true  Melehi/edek.  Priest  and  King,  Atone 
ment  ami  Law,  as  all  and  in  all.  And  what  is  Christianity? 
Just  the  belief  of  this.  "What  is  personal  .-ai'e'.y  ?  Trust  in 
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this.  Any  man  who  can  say,  My  heart  leans  upon  that 
precious  atonement,  as  the  exponent  of  God's  love,  and  the 
channel  of  God's  mercy,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  I  am  freely, 
fully,  and  completely  pardoned  by  it ;  and  who  can  also  say, 
I  submit  myself  to  the  directions  and  the  precepts  of  Christ 
my  King,  desiring  to  do  everywhere,  in  the  public  roads  of 
social  life,  in  the  by-paths  of  private  life,  in  great  places 
and  in  little  places,  everywhere  and  anywhere,  his  will ;  — 
such  a  one  will  have  always  within  him  the  peace  that  pass- 
cth  understanding,  that  a  stranger  cannot  meddle  with,  and 
that  the  world  can  neither  make  nor  mar.  "  What  must  I 
do  to  be  saved  ?  "  was  the  question  of  the  jailer  at  Philippi. 
"  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved," 
was  the  sermon  of  apostles  beside  him.  This  is  the  same 
story,  the  same  grand  prescription,  Believe  on  Christ,  the 
King  of  righteousness  and  the  King  of  peace;  and  then, 
justified  by  him  in  his  first  capacity,  you  will  have  peace 
from  him  in  his  second,  and  thus  your  path  will  be  like  the 
shining  light,  that  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect 
day. 


CHAPTER    XX. 


THE    IIF.AVF.NLY    II  Kill  WAV. 

"  The  clouds  -\voep  o'er  the  fallen  world, 

Kv'u  us  repentant  li.vc, 
Kre,  to  tin-  l>lc.-scd  bive/e  unfurled, 
They  fade  in  light  above. 

"  Tlii1  sky  is  as  :i  temple's  arch, 

The  blue  and  wavy  air 
I-  :  ''irioas  with  the  spirit  inarch 
Of  messengers  of  prayer. 

"  The  gentle  moon,  the  kindling  sun, 

The  many  star-  are  given, 
As  shrines  to  burn  earth's  incense  on, 
The  altar  fires  of  heaven." 

"  And  JO-MIS  saith  unto  him,  Verily,  verily,  I  any  unto  you,  Hereafter  ye 
shall  see  heaven  open,  and  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and  de.-eeud- 
ing  upon  the  Son  of  num."  — JOHN  i.  51. 

Tin:  allusion  in  the  words  of  Jesus  to  the  incident  in 
the  history  of  Jacob  which  we  read  in  Gene.- is  is  perfectly 
obvious.  .Indeed,  no  commentator  lias  come  to  any  other 
conclusion  than  that  our  bles.--.ed  Lord  represents  himself  as 
the  Antitype  of  what  Jacob  saw,  the  true  bond  or  medium 
of  intercourse  between  heaven  and  earth.  Jacob  is  a  refu 
gee  from  his  home,  not  from  his  misfortune,  but  for  his  .-ins  ; 
and  sin  keenly  felt  in  the  heart,  I  doubt  not,  made  slow  his 
progress  and  weary  his  footsteps.  He  is  overtaken  by  the 
5  sun,  he  falls  asleep  in  the  desert,  the  hard  stone  his 
pillow,  the  wide  horizon  his  only  chamber  j  but  the  great 
27* 
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God  that  watcheth  over  all,  watched  over  him,  the  sinful, 
the  consciously  sinful  patriarch,  sleeping  in  the  midst  of 
the  lonely  desert.  God  speaks  to  him  as  well  as  looks  after 
him,  not  in  terms  of  reprobation,  as  he  deserved,  but  in 
accents  of  mercy  and  of  love.  One  of  the  most  wonderful 
facts  that  occur  in  God's  dealings  with  mankind,  is  that 
where  judgment  has  been  provoked  by  aggravated  and  con 
scious  sins,  and  when  the  cloud  may  be  expected  to  let  forth 
the  shining  thunderbolt,  it  breaks  in  benediction  and  in  sun 
shine.  It  reveals  to  us,  not  that  God  applauds  sin,  or  would 
canonize  the  sinner,  but  that  his  ways  are  not  our  ways,  nor 
his  thoughts  our  thoughts.  In  fact,  if  with  any  of  us  God 
had  dealt  as  we  deserve,  not  one  of  us  would  be  spared  to 
hear  again  the  overtures  of  the  glorious  gospel. 

Our  blessed  Lord  prefixes  to  the  announcement  of  the 
antitype,  or  the  truth  of  the  type  or  shadow,  the  following 
words,  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you."  These  words  are 
peculiar  to  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  they  occur  in  none  of 
the  other  three.  They  are  the  translation  of  the  Greek 
words,  V/p;V,  a/ft??,  "I  say  unto  you."  Amen  is  not  indeed 
Greek,  but  Hebrew,  it  means  strictly,  living,  true.  In 
some  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  we  have  translated 
it,  "the1  true  God,"  but  in  the  original  it  is,  "the  Amen 
Jehovah  ; "  and  in  the  beautiful  passage  where  it  is  said, 
"  I  will  send  you  living  waters,"  it  might  be  rendered,  "  I 
will  send  you  Amen  waters."  The  word  amen,  frequently 
occurring  in  the  Old  Testament  Scripture,  is  rendered 
living,  and  sometimes  true,  and  sometimes  truth.  Jesus 
introduces  himself  in  the  Apocalypse  as  the  "  Amen."  He 
says,  "I  am  the  Amen,  the  faithful  and  true  witness." 
And  in  those  passages  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  we  might 
render  it,  not  as  our  translators  have  done,  "  Verily,  verily, 
I  say  unto  you,"  but,  «  I,  the  Amen,  the  Amen,"  that  is,  the 
true  Amen,  in  whom  all  the  promises  are  fulfilled,  by  whom 
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all  mercies  are  veaehed,  in  whom  there  is  trea.-ured  up  all 
fulness  —  "  I  that  am  able  lo  make  good  by  my  power  what 
1  pronounce  i'n.nn  the  depths  of  my  love  —  I  say  unto  you, 
llereafier  ye  .-hall  Bee  heaven  open,  and  the  angels  of  God 
ascending  and  descending  upon  the  Son  of  man." 

Perhaps  \ve  may  regard  the  words  as  equivalent  to  the 
Old  Testament  phrase,  "Thus  saith  the  Lord"  —  it  is 
the  announcement  of  absolute  and  di\ine  truth.  Martin 
Luther's  commentary  upon  this  passage  is  in  the  following 
word-,  u  JeSUS  r-ays,  An  uitTi,  Hereafter,"  or,  properly 
speaking,  "from  this  very  moment,"  for  that  is  the  strict 
meaning,  "from  the  beginning"  —  he  says,  "When  Christ 
became  man,  and  entered  on  his  ministerial  offiee,  and 
began  to  preach,  then  was  heaven  opened,  and  remains 
open,  and  has  from  that  time  remained  open.  Since  the 
baptism  of  Christ  in  the  Jordan,  it  never  having  been  shut, 
although  \ve  do  not  see  it  with  our  own  eyes."  The  meaning 
of  heaven  opened,  therefore,  would  seem  to  be  divine 
communications  made  known  from  that  moment,  of  the 
richest  and  the  most  precious  sort  to  mankind.  We  read  in 
K/ekiel  of  -the.  heavens  opened,  and  I  heard"  —  John 
>ay<.  "Behold  a  door  in  heaven"  —  again  Isaiah  says,  "Oh 
that  thou  wouldest  rend  the  heavens"  —  again  we  find, 
opening  the  windows  of  heaven,  and  sending  down  a  blessing. 
It  N  the  expression  used  repeatedly  to  denote  that  commu 
nications  Divine  and  precious,  were  about  to  come  forth. 

The  word  translated  in  the  story  of  Jacob  in  Genesis, 
Iar/,/i'r.  is  perhaps  not  the  exact  rendering.  It  might  just 
as  correctly  be  translated  staircase.  It  is  in  the  Greek 
Septuagint  y./.i;n^.  from  which  our  word  climax  comes;  or 
it  might  be,  "mountains  piled  upon  mountains"  —  it  means 
a  hiyh-r<nnl.  a  staircase  or  platform  stretching  from  earth  to 
hea\en,  and  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending 
upon  it  When  Christ  sets  himself  before  us  here  as  the 
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true  climax,  as  the  true  pathway  and  high-road  from  heaven 
to  earth,  for  high-road  is,  perhaps,  the  justest  meaning, 
there  are  certain  lessons  plainly  and  clearly  taught  by  such 
a  representation. 

The  very  first  idea  indicated  by  the  heavens  being 
opened,  and  a  highway  stretching  from  heaven  to  earth,  is 
that  Divine  communications  are  now  coming  from  heaven 
to  earth.  These  began  in  Paradise,  and  they  closed  in 
their  inspired  character,  as  far  as  any  written  testimony  is 
concerned,  when  John  expired  in  Patmos.  Before  Christ 
came,  Divine  communications  were  made.  Jacob  saw  this 
vision  in  the  desert  before  the  advent.  It  was  meant  to 
teach  Jacob  that  there  were  revelations  from  God  to  which 
he  was  to  listen.  From  the  fail  of  Adam  onward  to  the 
close  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures,  there  have  been  a 
series  of  Divine  communications  and  revelations  from  God, 
telling  us  what  he  is,  and  what  are  the  duties  that  he 
requires  of  us.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  himself  the 
grand  communication  between  heaven  and  earth.  He  is 
described  by  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  Timothy,  as  "God 
manifest  in  the  flesh."  So  that  in  Christ,  who  proceeds 
from  heaven  and  comes  down  to  earth,  we  see  the  highway 
between  heaven  and  earth  ;  and  in  what  he  said,  and  did, 
and  inspired  by  his  apostles  and  his  teachers,  I  have  that 
knowledge  of  God,  the  soul,  eternity,  responsibility,  judg 
ment,  which  I  never  could  have  had  besides.  Conceive 
that  angels  had  never  sung  a  Saviour's  birth,  that  the  seal 
affixed  to  a  Saviour's  grave  had  never  been  broken,  or  that 
this  blessed  record  had  never  been  inspired  and  written, 
how  dense  had  been  the  darkness,  how  entire  the  ignorance 
of  man !  I  need  not  state  that  the  simplest  truth  of  all,  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  philosophers  guessed  at,  but  could 
not  demonstrate  so  as  to  satisfy  their  own  anxious  minds. 
A  judgment  to  come,  a  heaven  of  happiness,  the  relation 
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of  God  to  me,  and  my  relation  to  God,  are  great  proposi 
tions  that  none  could  demonstrate,  that  Clod  alone  could 
reveal  as  he  has  by  the  Lord  Jous  Christ.  There  is  this 
difference  too  —  a  proposition  that  man  works  out  is  never 
so  satisfactory  as  a  simple  testimony  that  man  hears.  It  is 
one  thing  to  demonstrate,  by  a  series  of  ditlicult  and  per 
plexing  reasons,  that  the  soul  outlives  the  body,  and  that 
the  body  will  rise  again  ;  it  is  a  vastly  more  satisfactory 
thing  to  hear  one  simple  aflirmatory  announcement,  "Thus 
saith  the  Lord."  The  character  of  the  Bible  is,  not  a  series 
of  propositions  to  be  worked  out,  but  a  revelation,  a  decla 
ration,  on  God's  authority,  and  in  God's  name,  made  to  us, 
and  by  us  to  be  received.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
precious  parts  of  that  revelation,  is  the  revelation  of  what 
God  is  to  me.  The  ancient  philosophers  looked  upon  God 
as  a  sort  of  mechanic  force,  driving  life  through  the  veins 
and  the  arteries  of  the  universe  perpetually.  They  viewed 
him  as  a  being  with  no  sympathy,  affection,  or  love,  but  as 
a  sort  of  primiun  mobile,  a  sort  of  great  force  that  urged  on 
all  things.  The  Christian  sees  God  in  a  very  different 
light,  —  as  a  personal  Being,  and  that  personal  Being  a 
Father.  A  Christian  can  walk  the  world  conscious  that 
a  Father's  hand  is  on  him,  that  a  Father's  eye  is  over 
him,  and  a  Father's  care  enveloping  him,  and  providing 
for  him  a  home,  and  that  he  will  never  leave  him,  and 
that  he  will  never  forsake  him.  Science  shows  me  in 
the  heights  and  depths  the  existence  of  a  God,  but  all 
it  can  prove  is,  that  God  is  possessed  of  omnipotent 
power,  or  omnipotence,  and  omnipivsrnce;  when  I  have 
discovered  by  the  aid  of  the  telescope,  which  brings  within 
my  horizon  such  glories  and  wonders,  that  there  is  a  God, 
omnipotent  and  omnipresent,  the  next  question  that  will 
Arise  in  my  anxious  heart,  will  be,  is  this  omnipotent  hatred, 
omnipresent  indifference,  or  is  it  omnipotent  love,  and  omni- 
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present  care,  for  me  ?  No  star  can  answer  that  question,  no 
voice  in  nature  can  tell  me.  My  anxious  thought  will  be, 
will  this  omnipotence  encircle  me  only  to  crush  me  ?  will 
this  omnipresence  follow  me  only  to  scathe  me?  Where, 
in  the  height  or  in  the  depth,  shall  I  discover  this  grand 
truth,  which  I  long,  and  pant,  and  yearn  to  know,  does  this 
Being  love  me?  Wilfhe  take  care  of  me?  Am  I  noticed 
by  him?  -Has  he  any  interest  in  me?  and  will  he  have  any 
interest  in  me?  What  is  he  to  me?  How  am  I  to  be 
disposed  of?  Am  I  a  leaf  on  the  tree  of  life  merely  to  be 
swept  away  by  the  next  wind,  and  lost  for  ever  ?  Am  I  a 
creature  alone  and  uncared  for,  except  by  those  who  them 
selves  must  perish  with  me  ?  Shut  the  Bible,  and  the  awful 
shadows  that  would  fall  upon  my  soul  would  be  terrible  and 
intolerable.  Put  an  end  to  what  is  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ, 
and  man  would  indeed  perish  for  lack  of  knowledge  and  in 
despair  of  ever  attaining  it.  But,  blessed  be  his  name,  the 
God  who  spake  at  the  top  of  Jacob's  ladder  is  revealed  in 
Christ,  my  Father  and  my  Friend.  I  see  in  Christ  all  of 
God  I  want  to  see,  I  hear  in  Christ  all  of  God  I  want  to 
hear.  God  has  come  in  Christ  so  low  that  I  can  see  him, 
and  yet  he  remains  so  holy  that  I  can  recognize  God  in 
him.  I  can  now  understand  that  God  so  loved  me,  that  he 
gave  Christ  as  the  expression  of  that  love ;  and  that  he  has 
so  pledged  himself  to  me,  that  the  mountains  may  depart, 
and  the  hills  may  be  removed,  but  his  loving  kindness  shall 
not  depart,  and  the  covenant  of  his  peace  shall  never  be 
removed.  My  difficulties,  my  fears,  my  perplexities,  are  all 
met  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  as  there  is  not  a  green 
spot  upon  the  bosom  of  this  world  that  is  not  the  creation 
of  the  sun  that  shines  from  the  firmament,  so  there  is 
not  a  happy  nook  in  man's  large  heart,  that  has  not  been 
made  happy  by  contact  and  communion  with  that  Sun  of 
righteousness  who  has  arisen  in  the  gospel,  never  more 
to  set. 
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Thus  tin1  very  first  thought  hereby  i  (o  us  is, 

that  in  Chri.-t  we  have  :i  revelation  of  God.  Just  as  God 
stood  at  the  lop  of  that  stairea-e  or  highway  tliat  Jacob  saw 
in  his  dream,  and  .-aid  what  he  was,  so  God  is  revealed  in 
Christ,  to  inform  me  what  he  is  to  me,  and  what  I  am  to 
him.  Christ  is  not  only,  therefore,  a  Sacrifice,  but  he  is  the 
Kevelation  of  Clod.  What  Christ  discloses  is  almost  as  pre 
cious  as  what  h  • 

JJut  there  is  another  thought  from  such  a  communication 
between  heaven  and  earth  as  rtiis —  reconciliation.  Jacob's 
vi-ion  revealed  a  highway  uniting  earth  to  heaven  and 
heaven  to  earth  ;  and  what  that  did  symbolically,  Jesus  do«s 
really.  But  was  there  separation?  The  instant  that  man 
sinned,  this  orb  lost  its  polarity  to  God.  Man's  world  was 
flung  off  from  God,  or  rather,  the  instant  sin  was  introduced, 
this  earth,  on  which  we  are,  like  an  island,  was  rent  off  the 
great  continent  of  eternity,  and  a  yawning  and  a  moaning 
sea,  that  no  man  could  cross,  rolled  between.  In  the  lan 
guage  of  a  beautiful  poet, 

"  Heaven  and  earth  stood  aloof,  the  scars  remaining, 

Like  clifl's  that  had  been  rent  a -under; 
A  divary  sea  now  rolls  between: 

Though  neither  heat,  nor  frost,  nor  thunder, 
Can  wholly  do  :iway,  I  ween, 
The  murks  of  that  which  once  hath  been." 

That  great  sea  which  man  could  not  span,  and  over  which 
man  could  not  throw  a  bridge,  an  arch,  or  a  pathway,  has 
been  crossed.  "NVhat  Jacob  >aw  in  a  dream,  Jesus  has  done 
in  deed.  A  pathway,  sprung  from  the  great  continent  of 

heavii,  spans  the  broad,  deep,  unsounded  sea,  and  is  se 
curely  fastened  to  eaeli  .-ide;  and  so  between  heaven  and 
earth,  prayer-  may  ascend,  and  blessings  may  descend;  our 
want-,  our  tear-,  our  sorrows,  the  least  and  the  greate>t,  can 
arise  to  God,  and  God  will  send  down  in  responsive  good- 
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ness  all  that  we  need,  grace  and  glory.  What  a  blessed 
truth,  heaven  and  earth  are  now  reunited !  there  is  a  way 
across  the  sea  of  wrath  that  rolled  between  !  God  can 
come  to  us,  as  he  delights  to  do ;  and  we  are  welcome  to  go 
to  God,  and  find  in  him  our  Father. 

This  way  is  not  only  for  one,  two,  three,  but  it  is  for  all 
that  will.  There  is  nothing,  in  God's  provision,  to  repel 
any.  If  any  man  fail  to  get  to  heaven,  it  is  because  he  will 
either  take  some  way  of  his  own,  or  will  not  enter  upon  that 
which  God  has  laid  down.  There  is  no  brand  on  any  man's 
brow,  there  is  no  exclusion  except  our  exclusion  of  our 
selves.  God's  voice  is,  "Ho,  every  one  that  thirsteth, 
come "  — "  Come  unto  me,  all  that  labor  and  are"  heavy 
laden  :  "  and  if  this  gospel  reveals  any  thing,  it  is  this,  that 
God  receives  more  glory  from  the  salvation  of  the  greatest 
sinner  in  the  gospel,  than  he  ever  could  have  got,  or  can 
get,  by  the  condemnation  of  the  greatest  sinner  by  the  law. 
In  other  words,  God  is  not  only  now  faithful  and  just  to  for 
give  us,  but  he  is  glorified  when  he  does  so. 

As  Jacob  saw  but  one  highway,  or  ladder,  or  path  to 
heaven  in  his  dream,  so  there  is  but  one  way  in  reality, 
stretching  across  that  chasm  of  separation,  uniting  earth  to 
heaven;  and  if  you  do  not  take  that  one  way,  it  matters  not 
what  you  take,  you  cannot  rise  to  heaven.  Were  I  to  assert 
that  any  one  sect,  or  church,  or  party,  is  the  way  to  heaven, 
I  should  preach  bigotry  and  exclusiveness  ;  but  if  I  say  that 
there  is  but  one  way  to  heaven,  and  that  it  is  neither  a 
church  nor  a  chapel,  but  the  Lord  and  the  Saviour  of  both, 
I  speak  what  is  the  language  of  truth  and  love.  Jesus  has 
settled  it,  "  I  am  the  way ;  no  man  cometh  unto  the  Father 
but  by  me."  The  truest  church  gives  the  clearest  testimony 
to  the  way.  The  church  is  not  the  way,  but  the  witness  to 
the  way.  We  can  no  more  be  saved  by  churches,  and 
chapels,  and  sects,  than  we  can  be  saved  by  town  councils, 
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college.-,  and  parliaments.  A  church  is  not  a  saviour  at  all, 
it  is  ii«.t  the  way  to  heaven  at  all;  it  is  merely  a  witness  to 
the  WMV,  a  voice  crying  to  man,  "This  is  the  way ;  walk  ye 
in  it:"  and  whenever  any  church  assumes  the  awful  prerog 
ative  of  being  the  way.  and  asserting  that  only  "by  me  is 
there  access  to  heaven,"  such  a  church  acts  traitorously,  by 
renouncing  her  duty,  which  is  to  witness  to  a  way  external 
to  herself,  and  tries  to  steal  a  ray  from  the  glory  of  Christ, 
by  making  herself  what  he  alone  is,  the  way  of  communica 
tion  between  heaven  and  earth.  It  is  not  exclusiveness,  but 
kindness  and  dutifulness  to  truth,  to  say  that  there  is  but 
one  way  to  heaven,  and  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  alone  is 
that  way. 

Very  often  we  have  heard  the  remark,  Why  quarrel  with 
men  for  differing  with  you  in  religion?  —  every  man  has  his 
own  way.  That  has  a  great  truth  in  it,  but  it  has  also  a 
great  lie  in  it.  It  has  a  truth  in  it  in  this  respect,  that  as 
far  as  discipline  and  forms  of  worship  are  concerned,  let  any 
man  take  his  own  ecclesiastical  way ;  but  as  far  as  the  way 
to  heaven,  or  the  access  of  a  sinner  to  God,  is  concerned,  we 
never  can  get  there  except  by  each  renouncing  his  own  way, 
and  taking  that  laid  down  in  and  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
There  is  no  church  upon  earth  that  is  a  way  to  heaven,  or  a 
price  of  heaven,  or  that  has  a  monopoly  of  heaven.  Salva 
tion  is  not  a  church  thing,  nor  a  chapel  thing,  but  a  per 
sonal  and  divine  thing  between  God  and  man's  own  soul. 
If  we  only  felt  what  the  best  of  our  churches  really  are,  we 
should  think  less  about  them.  The  fact  is,  the  existing 
church  is  only  a  provisional  one.  You  have  heard  of  pro 
visional  committees ;  and  under  Lamartine  we  had  a  Pro 
visional  French  Government.  Now,  we  have  only  a  provis 
ional  church,  it  is  only  waiting  till  the  true  church  come 
down  from  heaven,  like  a  bride  prepared  and  ready  for  the 
bridegroom. 

28 
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I  admit  that  other  ways  than  this,  the  only  one,  may  seem 
more  beautiful  and  more  attractive  to  man.  The  broad 
way  is  very  broad,  there  are  great  numbers  that  walk  in  it, 
and  there  are  many  flowers  on  it,  and  many  syren  strains 
ringing  in  its  air,  and  much  to  attract  man,  but  still  it  is  the 
broad  way.  No  beauty  heaped  upon  error  can  make  error 
truth,  and  no  persecution  following  the  footsteps  of  truth  can 
make  it  cease  to  be  saving  and  true.  Other  ways  may  ap 
pear  more  beautiful  to  us,  but  we  may  depend  on  it  this  is 
the  only  one.  It  matters  not  how  near  we  walk  to  it ;  if  we 
do  not  walk  on  it  and  in  it,  we  are  not  in  the  way  that  leads 
to  heaven,  and  everlasting  happiness.  Man  can  do  much,  but 
he  cannot  invent  or  strike  out  another  way  to  heaven  than 
that  which  God  has  given.  He  can  bore  through  hills,  he 
can  span  broad  friths,  he  can  make  the  lightnings  do  his 
errands,  he  can  communicate  between  capital  and  capital 
with  greater  speed  than  light  itself,  but  he  cannot  strike  out 
a  way  to  heaven.  We  must  all  humble  ourselves  to  walk  in 
God's  way,  or  we  must  be  satisfied  to  take  our  own,  to  find 
to  our  ruin  how  truly  Solomon  has  spoken  in  the  Proverbs 
when  he  says,  "  There  is  a  way  which  seemeth  right  unto  a 
man,  but  the  end  thereof  are  the  ways  of  death." 

But  this  way,  while  the  only  one,  is  yet  amply  sufficient. 
If  it  were  so  very  small  or  narrow,  that  only  one,  two,  three, 
could  march  to  heaven  together,  it  would  be  a  very  hard 
and  painful  provision  ;  but  the  beauty  and  glory  of  this  pro 
vision,  Christ  the  Way,  is  that  all  the  world,  if  the  world 
will,  may  walk  in  it,  and  yet  there  will  be  room  for  worlds 
and  worlds  more  besides.  It  is  so  broad,  that  the  greatest 
sinner  may  enter  on  it ;  while  it  is  so  narrow,  that  the  least 
known  sin  will  not  be  tolerated  in  it.  When  one  reads  of 
different  sections  and  denominations  of  Christians  quarrel 
ling  about  this  way,  it  reminds  one  of  two  little  minnows 
quarrelling  about  room  in  the  great  and  unsounded  ocean. 
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There  is  no  reason  for  thinking  there  is  no  room  for  us, 
there  is  plenty  for  all,  and  lor  millions  and  millions  more  ; 
and  then-  is  no  necessity.  therefore,  i'or  brethren  to  quarrel 
by  the  way.  The  \\ord  ofdod  says  il  is  narrow,  and  we 
sometimes  think  it  very  much  narrower  than  it  is.  I  admit 
that  many  a  one  finds  great  dillienlties  and  obstructions  in 
it;  but  what  do  these  arise  from?  The  defect  is  not  in  the 
way,  but  in  the  traveller  who  walks  in  it.  If  you  will  take 
contraband  goods  with  you,  or  if  you  take  a  weight  that  you 
ought  to  leave  behind,  or  if  you  persist  in  going  to  heaven 
with  your  titles  and  your  merits  as  indispensable  accompa 
niments,  you  will  find  the  road  impassable,  and  unfit  to 
travel  in  ;  but  if  you  will  just  go  as  you  are,  taking  nothing 
with  you,  pleading  only  the  preciousness  of  that  blood  that 
opened  it,  and  the  love  of  that  God  who  provided  it  and 
ki-i  -ps  it  open,  there  is  no  sinner  who  is  not  welcome,  and 
who  will  not  find  the  way  so  broad,  that  the  wayfaring  man 
cannot  err  therein. 

All  who  are  in  this  way  are  true  brethren,  and  members 
of  the  same  church.  There  is  really  but  one  true  church, 
there  are  many  imperfect  ones.  The  true  church  is  the 
company  of  all  true  believers,  or,  if  you  will  allow  me  to 
define  it  from  the  figure  that  I  am  illustrating,  it  is  all  the 
travellers  in  the  way  to  heaven.  They  are  all  natives  of  a 
better  country,  they  are  all  journeying  towards  the  same 
high  and  holy  home  ;  and  wherein  do  they  differ?  In  their 
they  differ,  they  may  difier  too  in  their  tongues  ;  and 
yet  the  deferences  there  are  very  trivial.  I  believe  that 
•.re  to  the  ehmvh  of  Christ  what  provincialisms  are  to 
the  language  that  we  speak.  lie  is  the  best  speaker  of  the 
English  tongue,  who  speaks  it  so  that  we  cannot  discover 
whether  lie  were  burn  in  London,  Edinburgh,  or  Dublin. 
city,  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin,  has  its  own 
peculiarities,  but  he  speaks  the  language  most  purely,  who 
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speaks  in  such  a  way  that  no  man  can  say  of  what  city  he  is 
a  native.  That  man  illustrates  Christianity  most  thoroughly, 
who  so  loves  it  and  lives  it,  that  one  could  not  discover 
whether  he  was  an  Episcopalian,  a  Presbyterian,  or  an  In 
dependent.  Such  a  living  Christian,  the  personation  of 
living  religion,  is  the  highest  churchman,  the  holiest  non-con 
formist,  because  the  accepted,  the  elected,  and  the  justified 
of  God. 

Let  us  walk  in  this  way,  not  quarrelling  because  we  do 
not  speak  in  the  same  key,  or  wear  the  same  robe,  or  pro 
nounce  the  same  shibboleth,  but  as  having  great  and  weighty 
points  in  common  which  alone  constitute  real  Christianity. 

This  way  thus  connecting  heaven  and  earth  is  perfect  and 
complete.  In  other  words,  it  does  not  need  to  be  eked  out 
by  any  additional  real  or  imaginary  means  on  man's  part  — 
it  fills  and  bridges  the  whole  gulf  that  sin  made  between  the 
continent  of  heaven  and  the  fallen  or  struck  off  island  of 
earth.  If  so,  where,  we  may  well  ask,  is  there  room  for 
either  saint,  or  angel,  or  Virgin  Mary,  to  help  us  to  get  to 
heaven?  I  think  if  we  had  a  just  view  of  this  mediatorial 
highway,  this  bridge  that  spans  the  gulf,  and  connects  the 
shores  of  heaven  with  the  shores  of  time,  we  should  never 
dream  of  seeking  on  it,  or  for  it,  the  aid  of  any  created  be 
ing  at  all.  The  angels  are  on  it,  they  are  not  the  way ;  the 
Virgin  Mary  ascended  to  heaven  by  it,  she  is  not  an  eke  at 
the  end  of  it,  to  make  that  complete  which  wras  otherwise 
incomplete ;  and  as  for  the  pope,  who  calls  himself  the  Pon- 
tifex,  the  bridge-provider,  the  old  name  of  the  heathen 
rulers,  and  meaning  in  his  case  that  he  is  a  part  of  the  path 
way  to  heaven  —  he  is  a  shadow,  or  rather,  an  obstruction 
on  it,  instead  of  being  part  and  parcel  of  it  in  any  respect 
whatever.  Christ's  atonement  is  complete.  His  mediato 
rial  office  is  complete.  Instead  of  angels,  saints,  and  the 
Virgin  Mary  being  a  part  of  this  way,  or  fitted  in  any  re- 
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spect  to  introduce  you  to  it,  you  will  find  that  if  you  have 
t«,  these,   you    practically  set  out  on   other  ways, 
which  §oem  .i:oo<l  in  a  man's  eyes,  hut  the  issues  of  which 
are  only  death  everlasting. 

AYe  have  a  complete  pathway  across  the  chasm  that  sep 
arates  earth  from  heaven.  JCMIS,  as  (Jod.  is  one  with  the 
Father  —  none  can  come  between  him  and  Deity;  Jesus,  as 
man,  is  one  with  me.  Oh,  what  a  gross  misapprehension  it 
is  to  think  that  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  an  angel,  or  a  saint, 
can  come  closer  to  me  than  the  blessed  Jesus.  He  is 
touched  with  all  my  infirmities,  every  grief  of  man  has  a 
reflection  in  his  heart,  every  sorrow  of  the  soul  has  a  re 
sounding  echo  in  his  bosom.  No  one  can  come  so  close  to 
me  as  he  who  is  bone  of  my  bone,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh, 
who  entered  into  all  the  windings  and  recesses  of  my  na 
ture  none  can  be  so  close  as  he  is.  I  can  have  none  be 
tween  me  and  Christ,  there  can  be  none  between  him  and 
God  — he  is  the  perfect  Pathway,  the  complete  Mediator 
between  God  and  man,  in  whom  I  am  complete,  and  through 
whom  I  have  access  to  God  with  confidence  and  joy. 

This  way  is  plainly  revealed  in  the  Scriptures.  It  is 
not  a  dim  and  a  murky  way ;  whatever  the  Bible  speaks 
obscurely  about,  it  does  not  speak  obscurely  about  this. 
Let  facts  speak.  Ask  the  humblest  peasant  on  the  most 
remote  hills  what  he  understands  to  be  the  way  of  life,  and 
he  will  tell  you.  The  essential  things  in  the  gospel  are 
so  plainly  revealed,  that  he  who  reads  may  run  while  he 
reads  ;  and  then-lore,  whatever  obscurity  may  lie  in  the 
Bible  on  some  things,  there  is  no  obscurity  on  this. 

This  path,  too.  has  been  beaten  smooth  by  martyrs  that 
have  preceded  you;  in  some  parts  it  retains  traces  of  their 
blood;  and  in  this  part  and  in  that  part  is  erected  a  memo 
rial  on  which  is  inscribed  the  Khrne/er  of  some  one  who 
sat  down  and  recorded,  "  Hitherto  the  Lord  hath  helped 
28* 
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me ; "  and  on  some  places,  as  on  sign-posts,  are  written, 
"Refuge,  refuge;" "and  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left 
are  voices  saying,  "  This  is  the  way ;  walk  ye  in  it."  The 
controversialist,  who  makes  the  Bible  a  mere  arsenal  for 
weapons,  may  miss  this  way ;  the  scholar,  who  reads  the 
Bible  merely  for  exquisite  literature,  may  mistake  it ;  but 
the  wayfaring  man  is  sure  to  find  it. 

It  is  a  living  way.  This  is  a  very  precious  fact.  We 
know  right  well,  the  longer  that  we  walk  on  a  road  on 
earth,  the  more  weary  we  become,  because  we  give  out 
energy,  and  get  none ;  but  the  longer  we  walk  in  this  way, 
the  less  weary  we  become;  we  receive  energy,  and  part 
with  none.  Hence  it  is  said,  "They  shall  walk,  and  not 
faint ;  they  shall  run,  and  not  be  weary."  Those  who  are  in 
this  way,  do  not  walk  there  at  their  own  charges ;  they  that 
have  walked  the  least  feel  the  most  weary,  while  they  that 
have  walked  furthest  feel  least  weary,  because  nearer  to 
their  home. 

It  is  an  ancient  way.  It  is  not  a  modern  discovery,  but 
an  ancient  revelation.  It  was  disclosed  to  Adam  in  Para 
dise,  and  amid  the  light  of  the  cherubim,  who,  with  flaming 
swords,  watched  the  way  into  Paradise.  Noah  saw  this 
way  while  it  was  overarched  by  the  rainbow  that  rose  over 
it  in  beauty  and  glory.  It  was  sung  by  the  son  of  Jesse,  it 
was  proclaimed  by  the  prophets,  it  was  enunciated  by  Paul, 
it  was  revealed,  not  invented,  at  the  Reformation  by  Luther, 
when  he  cleared  off  the  layers  of  sediment  that  a  supersti 
tious  church,  for  many  hundred  years,  had  constantly 
deposited  upon  it ;  and  the  solemn  office  of  the  church  now 
is,  to  keep  all  clouds  off  it,  that  all  may  see  it ;  and  all 
tradition  at  a  distance,  that  no  one  may  dilute  it.  It  is  the 
article  of  a  standing  or  a  falling  church,  that  we  are  saved 
by  Christ  alone. 

Let  me  ask,  after  having  given  these  characteristics,  are 
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you,  my  reader,  in  this  way?  Arc  you  walking  in  it ?  Or, 
to  vary  my  phrase,  arc  you  trusting  in  the.  atonement  of 
us  only?  Do  you  plead  in  your  praycr>  his  name  only? 
Do  you  live  mainly  tor  his  service?  Do  you,  in  the 
counting-house,  in  the  senate,  on  the  field,  in  the  shop, 
everywhere  and  always,  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
and  his  righteousness,  and  expect  that  all  other  things  will 
be  added  unto  you  ?  There  are  really  and  truly  but  two 
ways  on  earth  —  there  is  one  that  comes  from  Satan,  and 
that  leads  to  Satan ;  there  is  another  that  comes  from  God, 
and  leads  to  God.  In  which  are  you  ?  Are  you  looking 
now  for  the  whole  weight,  and  pressure,  and  magnificence 
of  heaven,  for  no  other  reason  within  you  or  without  you 
than  this,  that  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his  Son  cleanseth 
from  all  sin  ?  Is  this,  not  only  a  dogma  in  your  head,  but 
a  vital  truth,  inwrought  in  your  heart  and  conscience? 
There  is  plenty  of  theology  in  men's  heads,  there  is  too 
little  religion  in  all  our  hearts.  It  is  not  so  much  to  learn 
more,  but  it  is  to  feel  more  that  we  should  study  God's 
word,  and  hear  the  preaching  of  Christ's  gospel. 

If  you  are  in  this  way,  you  are  making  progress.  If  you 
ar.-  ^  ,  king  to  be  saved  by  a  way  of  your  own,  however 
plausible  it  may  seem,  you  will  make  no  progress  at  all,  you 
will  be  just  to-day  where  you  were  five,  ten.  twenty  years 
ago;  but  if  you  be  in  this  way,  you  will  make  progress; 
that  progress  may  l>e  painful ;  it  may  be  by  discovering  how 
poor,  and  blind,  and  naked  you  are  —  or  how  good,  how 
gracious,  how  loving  (iod  is  — but  in  either  direction  it  is 
progress.  He  who  seeks  to  get  to  heaven  by  his  own  meri;  . 
i-  like  a  man  on  the  tread-mill —  he  is  ever  moving,  while 
he  is  never  advancing;  but  the  man  who  is  in  the  right  way. 
in  Chri-t  the  living  way,  is  ever  moving,  ever  growing,  ever 
advancing,  till  grace  shall  be  merged  and  lost  in  everlasting 
gluiy. 
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Let  us  see  in  this  provision  the  love  of  God.  Why  did 
this  pathway  spring  from  the  heavenly  side?  Why  did 
God  interpose  at  all  ?  When  I  think  of  this  —  and  here 
science  helps  our  thoughts  about  religion  —  that  the  stars 
above  us  are  many  of  them  a  thousand  times  bigger  than 
the  orb  we  now  tread  upon ;  and  when  by  the  telescope  we 
see  the  remotest  of  them  all,  and  discover  by  inference  that 
there  are  orbs,  bigger,  no  doubt,  than  this  world,  from  which 
light  has  been  travelling  at  the  rate  of  many  hundred 
thousand  miles  in  a  second,  and  has  not  yet  reached  us ;  and 
when  I  reflect  that  these  stars,  and  orbs,  and  clusters  of 
worlds  are  but  the  straggling  sentinels  and  outposts  of  that 
magnificent  host  which  is  encamped  upon  the  plains  of  infin 
itude  ;  and  when  I  think  of  Him  who  made  and-  rules  them 
all,  and  receives  glory  from  them  all ;  I  am  amazed  that  he 
ever  should  have  mercifully  thought  of  this  miserable  moral 
wreck  that  criminally  rent  itself  from  heaven,  instead  of 
having  expunged  it  from  the  sisterhood  of  worlds  it  has 
shamed.  No  more  would  it  have  been  missed  than  a  parti 
cle  of  dust  from  this  earth  we  tread  upon.  I  never  can 
understand  how  God  so  loved  it,  that  he  made  it  a  theatre 
for  the  manifestation  of  a  love  so  great,  that  even  an  apostle 
who  had  been  in  the  third  heav-en  exclaimed,  "  Oh  the 
height  and  the  depth  of  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  —  it 
passeth  all  understanding."  I  have  read  in  Scottish  story, 
that  two  chiefs,  the  heads  of  hostile  septs  or  clans,  were 
crossing  from  opposite  ends  between  two  hills,  or  rather 
mountains,  along  a  narrow  ridge  or  path  that  united  the 
mountains,  so  narrow  that  only  one  person  could  walk  upon 
it  at  a  time.  The  two  chiefs  met  from  opposite  ends  in  the 
middle  of  the  narrow  path,  and  it  was  necessary,  in  order 
to  pass,  that  one  should  lie  down,  and  the  other  walk  over 
him ;  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  would  lie  down,  and 
rather  than  seem  to  yield,  in  the  pride  of  their  hearts  they 
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entered  into  mortal  strucrirlo,  and  the  weaker  was  cast  over 
th.-  edge  and  dashed  to  pieces  upon  the  rocks  below.  This 
is  man's  way;  hut  when  (Jod  met  us,  and  might  have  de 
manded  that  we  should  lie  down  and  suffer,  and  that  he 
should  walk  on  and  triumph,  he  lay  down  and  made  and 
consecrated  himself  a  Highway  for  sinners,  that  the  greatest 
sinner  might  tind  a  way  to  heaven,  to  happiness,  to  God. 
Trulv  his  ways  are  not  our  ways,  and  his  thoughts  are  not 
our  thoughts. 

There  is  always  a  church  where  God  and  a  heliever  are. 
In  Jacob's  case  the  desert  was  the  only  aisle,  the  hard  stone 
was  the  only  altar,  and  the  solitary  heart  was  the  only  wor 
shipper;  and  yet  there  was  a  church.  It  is  not  stones, 
hrieks,  rafters,  still  less  rood-screens,  shrines,  and  other 
things  of  that  kind,  that  make  a  church  —  a  church  is  Christ 
the  living  God,  in  the  midst  of  a  living,  worshipping,  and 
believing  people. 

"NVherever  God  has  met  and  blessed  us,  there  is  holy 
ground.  That  is  not  holy  ground  which  a  priest  blesses,  or 
a  prelate  consecrates,  or  a  presbyter  sets  apart.  That  is 
holy  ground  on  which  God  has  met  us,  and  where  we  have 
exclaimed,  in  the  rapt  enjoyment  of  our  hearts,  "  How 
dreadful  is  this  place!  this  is  none  other  but  the  house  of 
God.  and  this  is  the  gate  of  heaven." 
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THE   POWER    OF    LOVE. 

"  No  simplest  duty  is  forgot ; 
Life  hath  no  dim  and  lowly  spot, 

That  doth  not  in  its  sunshine  share; 
And  on  its  full,  deep  breast  serene, 

Like  quiet  isles  our  duties  lie ; 
It  flows  around  them  and  between, 
And  makes  them  fair,  and  fresh,  and  green, 

Sweet  homes  wherein  to  live  and  die." 

"And  Jacob  served  seven  years  for  Rachel ;  and  they  seemed  unto  him 
but  a  few  days,  for  the  love  he  had  to  her."  —  GEN.  xxix.  20. 

I  SELECT  Jacob's  service  of  seven  years  for  Rachel,  not 
to  illustrate  the  passion  here  strictly  referred  to,  but  rather 
to  unfold  what  it  teaches  and  types  out,  the  love  of  God, 
which  is  the  same  passion  purified  and  refined,  transferred 
to  a  loftier  and  a  nobler  Being.  The  idea  taught  simply  in 
the  passage  is,  that  love  is  never  weary  in  the  work  that 
belongs  to  it,  is  never  fatigued  with  the  toils  that  may  de 
volve  upon  it  in  pursuit  of  its  object,  and  is,  in  short,  the 
strongest  impulse  in  the  human  heart,  whether  it  be  the 
love  a  child  bears  to  a  parent,  the  love  that  a  wife  bears  to 
her  husband,  the  love  of  a  mother  to  a  son,  of  a  son  to  a 
mother,  or  of  a  patriot  to  his  country,  or  of  a  Christian  to 
his  God,  —  it  is  in  all  these  the  greatest  and  the  intensest 
power  that  glows  and  burns  in  the  human  heart. 

History  alone  is  the  record  of  its  wonderful  feats  and  its 
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great  triumphs.  The  martyrs  that  have  perished  at  the 
stake,  the  patriots  that  have  freely  and  nobly  laid  down  their 
lives  for  their  lather-land,  the  parents  who  have  Buffered  and 
Facrilieed  with  a  love  that  never  faltered  in  the  worst,  nor 
wearied  in  the  best  of  times,  for  those  committed  to  their 
care,  are  all  recorded  in  countless  pa  ires  of  history,  as  stand 
ing  proofs,  how  strong  is  this  passion  when  its  object  is 
purely  human,  how  near  to  omnipotent  it  is  when  it  i-  tin: 
inspiration  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  great  God  our  Father  is 
its  object.  In  such  a  case  it  has  all  the  fixity  of  a  rooted 
principle,  and  all  the  fervor  of  a  burning  and  a  glowing  pas 
sion.  Under  its  inspiration,  as  we  read  in  history,  years 
ha\e  seniied  like  days,  heavy  duties  have  felt  light,  the 
hardest  yoke  has  been  easy,  and  the  heaviest  burden  com 
paratively  as  a  feather.  No  stream  is  found  so  deep,  that 
the  foot  of  real  and  pure  love  will  not  wade  it ;  no  moun 
tain  so  straight  or  so  high,  that  under  the  inspiration  of  this 
holy  passion  it  has  not  been  climbed  ;  and  no  years  have 
been  so  many,  and  no  time  so  weary,  that  they  have  not 
been  short  for  the  love  that  it  bears  to  its  object. 

Love  can  turn  a  hut  into  a  home,  plant  the  germ  of  Para 
dise  in  the  hardest  heart,  and  spread  the  sunshine  of  Eden 
OUT  life's  bleakest  deserts,  and  the  most  waste  places  of  our 
common  humanity. 

We  are  told  iii  the  Bible  that  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the 
law,  and  that  the  whole  law  is  comprised  in  that  monosylla 
ble,  /ore.  All  hell  is  comprised  in  one  monosyllable,  ,s///  ; 
all  heaven  i<  mmpri-ed  in  one  monosyllable,  love.  Hell  is 
sin  left  full  scope  and  ample  verge,  and  heaven  is  love,  no 
longer  the  exotic  in  this  cold,  and  biting,  and  frosty  climate, 
but  the  indigenous  plant,  luxuriating  in  its  own  sunshine, 
and  swept  by  its  own  pure  air,  and  ever  beautiful  and  ever 
green.  That  law  which  is  the  standard  and  the  expi 
of  perfect  holiness,  is  the  unfolding  of  love.  Love  is  the 
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law  in  principle,  the  law  is  love  in  practical  development. 
Love  is  God's  law  within,  and  willing  obedience  to  law  is 
this  love  developed  and  shown  without.  Holiness  is  first 
an  inner  thing  called  love ;  it  is  next  an  outer  thing  called 
law. 

This  love  is  comprehended  in  two  simple  relationships ; 
it  is  first  filial  towards  God,  it  is  next  fraternal  towards  one 
another ;  and  wherever  it  acts  the  love  of  a  son  towards 
God,  it  becomes  in  its  reaction  the  love  of  a  brother  towards 
all  our  brethren  of  mankind.  Our  Lord  himself  has  said, 
the  whole  law  is  comprehended  in  this,  "  Thou  shalt  love 
the  Lord  thy  God,"  not,  as  some  think,  with  a  part  of  the 
heart,  a  good  part,  the  greater  part,  but,  "  with  all  thy 
heart,  and  all  thy  soul,  and  all  thy  strength,  and  with  all 
thy  mind ;  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself :  on  these  two  hang 
all  the 'law  and  the  prophets."  If  there  had  never  been 
any  thing  written  in  the  Bible  but  that,  it  is  such  philosophy, 
such  a  perfect  definition  of  all  that  is  pure,  and  holy,  and 
true  towards  God  and  man,  that  this  single  definition  would 
be  to  me  the  evidence  of  the  inspiration  of  a  God,  and  not 
the  discovery  of  man. 

I  have  said  that  this  love  is,  in  the  first  place,  filial  towards 
God.  What  are  some  of  the  proofs  that  we  have  this  love 
in  our  hearts  ?  We  are  told  in  a  chapter  familiar  to  most, 
misconstrued  by  many,  that  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  a  great 
pitch  of  religious  externalism,  and  yet  not  to  have  one  spark 
of  real  love  or  true  Christianity  within  us.  It  is  said, 
that  it  is  possible  to  give  our  bodies  to  be  burned,  so  that 
the  trumpet  of  the  world  shall  proclaim  us  to  be  martyrs, 
and  yet  there  shall  be  no  martyrdom,  because  there  was  no 
love.  The  martyr  must  not  only  be  burnt  by  a  fire  without, 
but  he  must  be  sustained  by  a  Divine  flame  within.  It  is 
also  possible  to  give  all  your  goods  to  feed  the  poor  —  how 
many  think  that  all  religion  is  charity  !  The  most  latitudi- 
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narian  and  heretical  tiling  in  the  world  is  char;' 
ignorantly  understand  it.  Many  mean  by  charity  Hinging 
sixpence  to  a  beggar,  accompanied  l»y  rough  and  rude  <•» 
pres>ion.-:.  They  think  the  sixpence  is  the  charity.  It  is 
not  so.  Charity  is  within,  the,  sixpence  is  only  the  expres 
sion  of  it.  Manv  a  man  gives  true  charity  who  has  noth 
ing  else  to  give  ;  and  many  a  one  gives  all  his  goods  to  feed 
the  poor,  while  he  lias  no  charity  within.  Charity  is  the 
translation  of  the  word  a'/a.-r/,,  which  is  rendered  in  t! 
of  the  r*ible  lore*  and  therefore  when  you  read  that  thir 
teenth  of  iirst  Corinthians,  read  it,  Love  belicveth  all  things, 
beareth  all  things,  rejoiceth  in  the  truth;  and  I  may  give 
my  body  to  be  burned,  and  yet  not  have  love,  and  I  may 
give  all  my  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  yet  not  have  love; 
and  I  may  have  the  eloquence  of  an  angel,  and  not  have 
love  —  a  man  may  preach  like  a  seraph,  and  yet  live  like  a 
demon  ;  he  may  have  the  eloquent  tongue  of  a  gifted  seraph 
from  God's  throne,  and  yet  he  may  have  a  heart  cold  as 
stone,  without  a  spark  from  heaven  to  warm  it,  or  a  single 
feeling  or  emotion  that  has  not  its  origin  and  its  end  in  the 
earth  and  amid  things  beneath. 

If  we  have  this  affection  towards  God,  this  true  love,  the 
love  to  God  that  Jacob  cherished  towards  Rachel,  the  same 
feeling  inspired  and  fixed  upon  a  loftier  object,  one  evidence 
of  it  will  be  that  we  shall  court  his  presence.  The  loving 
being  likes  to  be  with  the  loved  object.  Jacob  desired  the 
company  of  Rachel,  and  so  devoted  was  his  love,  that, 
working  for  her  sake,  and  in  the  light  and  sunshine  of  the 
thought  of  her,  seven  years  seemed  as  seven  days  for  the 
love  that  he  hare  her.  This  love  towards  the  better  object, 
that  is,  the  love  that  a  Christian  cherishes  towards  God, 
will  always  unfold  itself  in  courting,  desiring,  and  seeking, 
and,  if  possible,  reali/ing  the  presence  of  him  that  is  loved. 
The  more  earnest  the  ailed  ion,  the  more  it  courts  God's 
29 
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presence.  The  reason  why  the  primitive  church  prayed  so 
earnestly,  "  Come,  Lord  Jesus,"  was  just  because  they  felt 
love  to  him  so  deeply  that  it  embodied  itself  in  this  short, 
but  expressive  petition.  The  atheism  which  cries,  "  No 
God,"  is  the  utter  abnegation,  the  exhaustion,  the  extinction 
of  all  love ;  but  the  Christianity  which  prefers  a  day  in 
God's  courts,  where  he  is,  to  a  thousand  in  the  gates  of  sin, 
where  he  has  not  promised  to  be,  is  the  very  embodiment 
and  manifestation  of  love. 

This  love  of  a  Christian  towards  Go4,  will  seek  God's 
presence,  not  only  in  the  sanctuary,  but  everywhere.  We 
are  all  so  much  the  children  of  formalism,  that  it  is  our 
constant  tendency  to  confine  the  stream  of  God's  presence 
within  the  channels  we  lay  down,  whereas  the  substance  of 
the  gospel  of  Jesus,  and  of  a  right  apprehension  of  that 
gospel,  is  to  feel  that  every  day  is  coming  up  more  and 
more  to  be  a  Lord's  day,  every  act  more  and  more  to  be 
sacramental,  so  that  what  Tractarians  call  sacramental  reli 
gion,  which  in  their  case  is  a  superstition,  comes  to  be  the 
great  glory  and  manifestation  of  true  love,  and  God  is  felt, 
and  seen,  and  realized,  here,  and  there,  and  everywhere,  till, 
in  short,  the  blacksmith  takes  his  place  at  his  anvil  as 
solemnly  as  the  minister  of  Christ  stands  by  the  altar,  and 
home  becomes  as  consecrated  a  place  as  great  cathedrals 
and  holy  sanctuaries  ever  were.  If  we  have  love  to  God, 
the  object  of  that  love,  we  shall  court  and  seek  his  presence 
everywhere. 

If  we  feel  such  love  to  God  we  shall  prefer  obedience  to 
his  will  to  all  conflicting  claims  whatever.  Nobody  can 
pass  through  the  world  without  finding  conflicting  attractions. 
One  says,  "  Obey  and  follow  me  ; "  and  another,  "  Obey  and 
follow  me  ; "  but  a  Christian  has  one  simple  answer  to  every 
question  that  may  be  asked  him  with  reference  to  every 
thing  in  which  he  is  engaged,  Is  it  right  ?  not,  Is  it  expen- 
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?    i-    it    dangerous?      The.-e    la>t    are  questions  tliat  he 

ht  .-carcelv  to  entertain.  Is  this  the  commandment  or 
the  will  of  Cud?  —  makes  the  eye  perfectly  -inii-lr,  and  the 
whole  body  i'ull  of  li^ht  ;  and  like  Jacob  alter  seeing  a 
vision  «it'  (Jod's  presence,  yoa  "lift  up  your  P  ;  ;lly, 

and  walk  with  elastic  footsteps  in  the  path  that  (!•»•! 
pointed  out.  Hence,  a  Christian  prefers  obedience  to  Him 
that  he  loves,  when  that  obedieiice  is  set  in  thorns,  to  obedi 
ence;  to  any  other,  when  it  is  sifrronnded  with  the  sunshine 
of  this  world's. wealth,  greatness,  and  power.  The 
Christ  is  moreJbeautiful  in  a  Christian's  eye  than  the  crow;; 
of  CV.-sar,  and  the  duty  enjoined  by  the  one  far  more  mo 
mentous  than  any  command  that  can  be  issued,  even  when 
accompanied  with  the  authority  and  impress  of  the  other. 
"We  arc  thankful  when  God's  commands,  and  the  commands 
of  the  powers  that  be,  run  parallel.  Nothing  otijjht  we  to 
be  >o  thankful  for.  It  was  stated  the  other  day  by  a  jrrejit 
statesman,  that  this  is  the  only  country  upon  earth  almost 
where  it  is  extensively  so.  "We  are  jrettiiiir  more  and  more 
compressed  into  a  nook  in  this  country,  and  insulated  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  which  retires  into  deeper  shadow. 
Let  us  see  that  as  we  are  compressed  from  without,  we  are 
all  at  concord  within.  It  is  by  bein^  a  united  people, 
united  around  our  altar  and  our  throne,  loyal  to  our  qu 
and  faithful  and  loving  to  our  Clod,  that  we  shall  he,  what, 
thonirh  net  a  prophet's  son,  I  prophesy  we  yet  shall  be,  a 
vic'.orio'us  race,  around  whom  the  na'.iun-  -  rth  shall 

•rather,  and  sec*  a  people  whom  the  Lord  has  blessed.  l}\\t 
when  obedience  to  the  heavenlv  is  in  direct  antagonism  to 
obedience  to  the  earthly,  we  must  make  no  delav.  have,  no 
hesitation;  be  sure  that  what  C.od  says  is  dufv,  and  at  all 
ha/ards  cleave  to  it  ;  it  i<  always  proved  that  the  path  of 
duty  is  not  only  the  safe,  but  in  the  loner  run  the  nio-t  pros 
perous  course  even  in  this  world.  Do  what  is  right,  and 
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justifying  voices  will  come  from  every  point  of  the  warld's 
circumference;  do  what  is  wrong,  and  conscience  will  con 
demn,  conscience,  which  makes  cowards,  in  such  circum 
stances,  of  the  bravest.  If  therefore  we  have  love,  true 
love,  not  to  Jacob's  Rachel,  but  to  Jacob's  God,  we  shall 
prefer  obedience  to  Him  to  any  conflicting  obedience,  by 
whomsoever  exacted. 

Such  obedience  as  I  now  speak  of,  the  crystallization  of 
love,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  the  exponent  and  the 
effect  of  love,  is  a  nobler,  and  a  purer,  and  a  loftier  thing 
than  obedience  rendered  from  any  other  principle  whatever. 
One  act  of  self-sacrifice  out  of  love  to  Goa  exceeds  the 
righteousness  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  as  far  as  heaven 
is  high  above  the  earth.  I  wish  we  had  a  more  correct  esti 
mate  of  good  works.  Because  we  deny  that  good  deeds  are 
merits,  we  must  not  assert  they  are  worthless.  Because  we 
do  not  exaggerate,  let  us  take  care  not  to  depreciate  them. 
A  deed  of  disinterested  sacrifice,  done  out  of  love  to  God, 
and  from  a  sense  of  the  supremacy  and  the  righteousness  of 
his  great  and  holy  claims,  is  not  of  dust,  or  of  earth,  or  for 
decay ;  it  swells  into  the  sanctuary  above,  it  awakens  its 
echo  amid  the  anthems  of  the  blessed :  it  is  regarded  as  a 
rivulet  coming  from  a  spring  of  living  water  within  us,  and 
a  proof  that  the  source  of  it  is  supremely  God.  The  least 
alloy  of  earthliness  in  what  you  do  for  God,  injures  it ;  obe 
dience  from  a  mercenary  motive  may  be  outwardly  as  per 
fect,  but  it  is  not  the  same  as  obedience  from  love  to  God. 
One  man  may  do  a  deed  because  fashion  requires  it,  as 
beautiful  on  its  outside  as  a  work  done  because  love  to  God 
prompts  it,  and  the  former  will  pass  as  current  as  the  latter 
among  the  ranks  and  in  the  coinage  of  mankind.  But  the 
act  done  out  of  love  to  God,  and  done  without  looking  to  see 
what  face  smiles  approval,  or  listening  to  hear  what  trumpet 
sounds  applause,  but  in  silence,  in  secrecy,  in  sequestration 
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from  (In1  world.  because  you  love  ( Jod.  and  fed  his  command 
to  be  supremely  obligatory,  is  beautiful  in  (iod's  Hghf,  and 
wi:h  all  the  imperfection  that  may  cleave  to  it,  i-  accepted, 
not  as  inerii.  \vhic!i  it  is  not.  but  as  in  its  measure  t! 
deuce  of  grace.  A  child's  affection  to  a  parent  is  lovely, 
.Jacob's  all'ection  to  Ivaehd  is  Hirely  beautiful,  a  patriot's 
affection  to  his  coimfrv  is  noble;  but  more  holv  and  beauti 
ful  than  any.  because  having  a  nobler  inspiration,  and  a 
more  sublime  issue,  is  the  love  that  a  Christian,  redeemed 
by  precious  blood,  bear*  to  his  Father  and  his  (iod. 

This  obedience  results  from  love  to  God  as  a  personal 
Heing.  We  have  often  notions  of  God  extremely  tame, 
mutilated,  and  imperfect.  We  have  too  much  of  the  idea  in 
our  minds  that  God  is  apri/nint)  mobile,  a  great  First  Cause, 
a  (iod  of  laws,  and  of  uniformity.  AVe  have  a  sort  of  lin 
gering  notion,  that  he  is  too  remote  to  trouble  himself  with, 
the  insignificant  Deing  called  me;  and  a-  if  what  \ve  are  to 
live  under  is  i:ot  the  sense  of  a  personal  governor,  personally 
regulating  the  fall  of  a  leal'  in  autumn  just  as  truly  as  ho 
his  inspiration  to  an  angel  by  his  throne.  AVe  have 
lost  too  much  of  the  impression  of  the  personal  pre>ence, 
activity,  and  intelligence  of  God.  Bow  little  do  I  feel  that 
he  i-  the  God  of  me,  how  little  of  this  blessed  thought,  that 
if  I  be  a  Christian,  Cod  is  as  much  my  God  a<  if  1  had  not 
a  brother,  or  a  companion,  or  a  fellow  man  in  the  world  be- 
i-id'1--'.  How  precious  is  the  thought,  that  all  I  hat  is  in  (lod 
—  his  love,  his  mercy,  his  justice,  his  truth,  his  watchful- 
mipresence,  his  omnipotence,  are  folded  about  me 
as  fully,  as  truly,  as  personally,  as  if  I  were  the  only  crea 
ture  in  the  whole  inlinitudc  of  God's  univeive  !  To  feel  that 
(lod's  presi  nee  is  not  merely  a  figure,  or  a  law,  or  a  me 
chanical  impulse,  but  that  he  is  personally  present,  that  he 
lays  his  hand  upon  my  shoulder,  and  is  a^  deeply  int. 
in  me  MS  it  he  had  no  son  or  subject  besides  —  how  i 
29* 
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and  consoling  the  thought !  How  delightful  to  think  of  this, 
that  my  love,  and  my  obedience,  are  toward  a  personal  God, 
as  really  and  truly  personal  as  my  father  or  my  friend  ;  that 
I  can  talk  with  him  as  Abraham  talked,  that  I  can  weep 
before  him,  that  I  can  sing  psalms  to  him,  or  pray  to  him, 
that  I  suffer  with  the  compensatory  conviction  that  he  sees 
it,  and  sacrifice  with  the  certainty  that  he  knows  it,  and  that 
my  prayers  and  my  praises  do  not  shoot  up  into  empty 
space,  as  we  sometimes  feel  when  we  pray,  but  are  poured 
as  directly  into  the  ear  of  a  listening,  personal,  present  God, 
as  ever  complaint  was  poured  into  the  ear  of  a  present 
brother,  a  sister,  a  wife,  a  father,  or  a  mother!  This  is 
Christianity;  and  any  thing  that  is  made  a  substitute  for 
this,  may  be  philosophy,  dynamics,  or  mathematics,  or  sci 
ence,  but  it  is  not  religion.  While  we  are  very  zealous  to 
make  our  science  Christian,  there  is  a  little  tendency  to 
make  Christianity  scientific  and  secular ;  that  is,  to  think  of 
law  irrespective  of  a  personal  God,  exercising  personal 
sovereignty,  government,  and  control.  Therefore,  "  Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  "  —  thy  personal  God,  thy  cov 
enant  God  —  "with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and 
with  all  thy  mind."  In  proportion  as  we  thus  realize  God 
as  our  Father,  our  love  will  grow  in  ardor  and  enthusiastic 
devotion.  It  will  not  be  fanatical  —  that  would  be  wrong; 
but  enthusiastic  —  which  is  right.  Fanaticism  is  the  flame 
that  burns  and  is  kindled  from  evil  passions ;  enthusiasm  is 
the  holy  glow  that  rises  from  Divine  love.  It  was  fanati 
cism  that  actuated  Ignatius,  and  Dominic,  and  others  who 
aided  and  abetted  the  Inquisition ;  it  was  enthusiasm  that 
inspired  the  apostles,  and  sent  them  forth,  taking  joyfully  the 
spoiling  of  their  goods,  and  rejoicing  that  they  were  counted 
worthy  to  suffer  for  Christ's  sake. 

This  love  is  a  spark  from  the  altar  of  God  lodged  first  in 
the  recesses  of  the  individual  heart,  burning  and  growing 
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in  intensity,  till  the  whole  hori/on  of  the  soul  is  filled  with 
it  ;  and.  l>y  a  peculiar  law,  the  more  it  expends  in  sacrifices 
for  C'hri-;  the  more  it  -TOWS  in  fervor  and  in  force. 

Many  waters  cannot  quench  it.  At  length,  in  its  upward 
and  its  onward  progress,  like  the  very  chariot  of  Elijah,  it 
carries  its  subject  to  that  In-iirht  and  blc-sed  abode  where  we 
B66  Christ  as  he  is.  and  love  him  as  we  ought. 

This  love  which   leads  to  this  obediences  is  in  all  respects 
an  intelligent    fedinir,   issuing    in    an    intelligent    obedience. 
The   pope  demands  from   his  subjects  blind  obedience,  an 
obedience  that  compels  them  sometimes  to  deny  their  senses, 
in  order  to  oblige  the  priest ;  for  instance,  in  the  "  Spiritual 
Exercises,*   published  the   other   day,  under   the   editorial 
auspices  of  Dr.  Wiseman,  we  are  told,  —  I  presume  on  his 
authority,  —  while    it    is    Ignatius'    statement,    that    if   the 
church  should  say  white  is  black,  I  am  bound  to  believe  it. 
This  is  not  a  Protestant  exaggeration,  it  is  what  Dr.  Wise 
man  has  sanctioned  —  if  the  church  decides  that  white  is 
black,  we  are  bound  to  believe  that  white  is  no  longer  white, 
but  black.     In  other  words,  it  is  laid  down,  as  an  instance 
of  absolute  obedience,  which  I  call  blind  obedience,  that  we 
are  to  deny  all  our  senses  in  order  to  obey  this  vice-Cod, 
who  "sittcth  in  the  temple  of  Cod,  ^bowing  himself  that  he 
is  Cod."     The  obedience  that  Hows  from  this  love  to  Cod, 
is  not  such  blind  obedience.      Cod  respects  man,  he  does  not 
bid   him  deny  the  use  of  his  senses,  but,  their  misuse  ;  or 
cease  to  be  a  man  in  order  that  he  may  become  a  Christian, 
but  to  become   a    Christian   man.     The   beautiful   common 
sense   of  that   book,  the    Bible,   endears  it  to  me  more   and 
more  everyday;  and   if  any  man  will  read  this  "common 
sen.-e   inspired,"  as    Ilowells  called  it,  and  compare  it  with 
the  super.-titious  absurdities  which   men   try  to   ingraft   upon 
it,   he  will   see   how  obviously  the   one    is   the   inspiration   of 
God,  and  how  truly  the  other  the  invention  of  man.     We 
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are  not  automata,  that  is,  dead  machines,  worked  by  a  power 
behind  us,  but  living  and  responsible  men,  loving  God, 
because  he  is  supremely  worthy ;  obeying  God,  because  love 
finds  its  gratification  and  indulgence  in  obedience.  If  we 
are  justified  by  Christ's  sacrifice  alone,  it  may  be  said  men 
will  live  in  sin,  because  they  know  that  what  they  do  does 
not  contribute  to  their  right  to  heaven,  and  that  what  they 
sin  will  not  sink  them  to  hell,  because  Christ  is  their  pardon 
and  their  righteousness.  I  answer,  every  one  who  is  par 
doned  by  Christ  has  thereby  implanted  in  his  heart  love  to 
him,  and  when  there  is  planted  in  the  individual  heart  love 
to  a  person,  that  love  will  find,  not  its  sacrifice,  but  its 
indulgence  and  enjoyment,  in  rendering  obedience  to  its 
object;  and  this  is  just  the  perfection  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  it  is  not  commanding  an  obedience  which  you  owe, 
but  it  is  commanding  an  obedience  which  you  anticipate  by 
loving  him  who  commands  it,  and  finding  in  obedience  the 
very  unfolding,  and  expression,  and  gratification  of  your 
heart. 

This  love  will  ever  be  a  joyous  passion.  Some  say,  If  I 
become  a  Christian  how  shall  I  give  up  this  ?  How  shall  I 
give  up  that?  I  must  leave  this  and  abjure  that;  and  they 
say,  If  I  get  a  change  of  heart,  and  be  made  a  new  crea 
ture,  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  I  can  have  another  happy 
moment,  because  I  must  give  up  all  the  springs  of  happi 
ness  that  this  world  has.  I  answer,  such  reasoning  is 
absurd,  unscriptural,  irrational,  because  you  are  forgetting 
that  your  very  change  of  nature  will  necessitate  the  change 
of  circumstances,  and  that  if  the  springs  of  your  present 
joy  be  sealed,  new  springs  of  richer  joy  will  be  opened 
immediately  instead.  You  must  not  judge  of  what  you  will 
feel  as  a  Christian  by  what  you  are  now  as  a  man,  a  crea 
ture,  or  a  child  of  this  world ;  you  must  remember  that  the 
things  that  you  now  love  you  will  then  have  a  distaste  for. 
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If  a  per-on  ask  you  when  a  Christian,  to  go  night  alter 
night  to  the  play,  you  will  not  enter  into  a  discu.-sion  about 
the  merits  of  the  playhouse,  or  about  \\>  good  or  bail  <•!!•  : 
you  will  say,  Ii  I-  art  my  taste,  I  have  got  something  el>e 
that  is  my  enjoyment.  If  you  are  a.-ked  again  to  go  to 
Ixills  or  dances,  without  pronouncing  upon  them,  you  will 
say  as  a  Christian,  It  is  not  my  taste:  I  lin<l  something  else 
that  suits  my  mind  better,  I  lind  another  employment  that 
pleases  me  belter;  and  surely  tin;  liberalism  of  this  world 
will  allow  every  man  to  take  the  enjoyment  that  his  o\vn 
taste  leads  him  to  prefer.  With  the  change  of  heart  there 
will  be  a  change  of  liking,  so  that  practices  that  you  could 
not  live  ^ithout  before,  you  will  do  without  now,  and  things 
that  you  have  now  no  appetite  for  will  be  tho  springs  of 
your  greatest  happiness  then,  and  you  will  find  the  truth 
of  what  the  apostle  has  as.-erted,  "All  things  have  become 
new."  There  will  be  new  appetencies,  new  life,  because 
you  have  been  made  a  new  creature  in  Christ  Jesus.  This 
love  developing  itself  in  obedience  is  a  joyous  thing,  and- so 
a  Christian  is  a  happy  man.  If  I  address  men  of  the  world 
who  have  no  taste  for  Christianity,  let  me  beg  them  to 
recollect,  that  the  most  happy  men  in  the  world  must  be  the 
highest  Christians.  The  definition  of  Christianity  is,  "The 
kindom  of  (iod  is  righteousness,"  that  is,  ehnracier,  "'and 
peace  and  t/.;,y,"  these  are  privileges,  "in  the  Holy  (ihnst;" 
so  that  wherever  Christianity  has  its  full  scope,  and  love  to 
:.  its  emit  ion  and  its  ott'spring,  its  full  influence,  there  is 
reali/'.*!  a  peace1  that  passeth  understanding,  and  a  joy  that 
a  stranger  can  neither  mar  nor  intermeddle  with.  When  u 
Christian  hears  (iod  a-king  him  to  do  something,  or  in 
God's  providence  feels  it  right  to  undertake  a  duty,  he  does 
it.  not  with  a  reluctant  hand,  giving,  for  instance,  as  a  mi.-er 
parts  with  a  shilling,  as  if  it  were  his  very  lifeblood,  but  a.s 
a  freewill  and  a  joyous  otic-ring,  not  as  a  reluctant  and  ;i 
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grudged  sacrifice.  We  find  even  in  this  world,  that  in  great 
crises  of  our.  country,  a  soldier  marches  to  sacrifice  at  the 
bidding  of  his  superior,  when  the  interests  of  his  country 
are  at  stake.  He  has  gone  to  the  post  of  danger  with  this 
simple  conviction  to  sustain  him,  that  it  is  the  post  of  duty, 
and  without  murmuring  or  regret,  A  Christian,  who  is 
Christ's  soldier,  is  to  give,  or  do,  or  suffer,  not  grudgingly, 
not  hesitatingly,  but  joyously,  because  the  command  has° on 
it  the  superscription  and  the  image  of  his  blessed  Lord. 

Love  in  the  heart  to  God  is  the  secret  of  joy.    It  smoothes 
the  way,  it  levels  hills,  it  wades  deep  streams,  it  climbs  with 
out  fatigue  high  mountains,  makes  all  happy  without  because 
all  is  at  harmony  with  God  within.     The  worl^  takes  a 
bungling  plan  to  secure  its  happiness.     When  a  man  begins 
to  get  a  little  dissatisfied  with  himself,  the  worldly  plan  is, 
to  improve  his  grounds,  lay  out  his  estate  afresh,  and  try  to 
find  enjoyment  by  altering  circumstances,  just  as  if  white 
washing  a  sepulchre  would   scatter  the  darkness  and  the 
corruption  that  are  within ;  but  a  Christian  knows,  "what  he 
has  been  long  taught  in  God's  blessed  word,  that  the  true 
way  is,  first  to  get  the  springs  of  happiness  in  the  heart 
within,  and  then  he  has  love  to  God  and  love  to  all  mankind 
without.     The  inhabitant  of  the  light-house  lights  the  lamp 
within,  and  the  sailor  finds  security  without,  and  rides  in 
safety.     The   Christian   has  the  light  kindled  within,  and 
then  all  beauty,  and  harmony,  and  safety,  and  peace  prevail 
outside.     Man's  plan  of  finding  happiness  is    to   give   us 
something  that  we  have  not ;  God's  process  is  to  nyike  us 
something  that  we  are  not,     Man  would  remake  the  bed  of 
the  sick  patient ;   God  heals  the  patient.     Man  would  alter 
the  external  circumstances ;  God  relights  the  lamp  of  love 
within,  and  all  shines  happy  and  beautiful  without,  because 
all  is  right  within.     To   a  man  whose  heart  is  not  right 
within,  the  very  light  of  .his  own  fireside  will  seem  sad,  and 
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the  gladdest  voices  under  his  roof  will  sound  sorrowful;  but 
to  him  whose  heart  N  right  in  its  lo\  e.  and  it>  atl'eciion,  ami 
its  relation-hip  to  God,  tin;  most  melancholy  sights  will 
shine  bright,  the  wilderness  will  rejoice  before  him,  and  the 
solitary  place  will  look  glad.  Let  one  under  some  crushing 
stroke  of  aflliction,  or  with  a  sense  of  some  hitter  bereave- 
inent.  go  forth  to  this  world's  brightest  landscape,  and  it  will 
only  reflect  his  own  sadness,  and  all  voices  will  sound  to 
him  sepulchral;  but  let  one  who  has  received  some  unex 
pected  happiness,  whose  heart  has  been  made  suddenly 
glad,  go  out,  and  all  nature  will  respond  to  and  reflect  his 
happiness,  and  the  external  world  will  look  bright,  because 
the  internal  world  has  been  lighted  up  before. 

This  love  to  God,  and  the  obedience  that  is  the  result  of 
it.  i-  prr-iMent  and  continuous.  It  is  cumulative,  a  spring 
that  never  parts  with  its  elasticity,  a  motive  power  whose 
energy  fails  not.  All  other  motives  give  way.  Avarice 
disappoints  you,  either  in  not  getting  what  it  sought,  or  it 
disappoints  you  still  worse  in  your  possessing  what  you 
sought.  Fame  often  disappoints,  always  bewilders;  pleas 
ures  soon  pall  upon  the  taste.  But  this  love  is  a  spring 
that  never  loses  its  force,  a  power  that  grows  with  exertion; 
and  Mipports  in  life's  most  earnest  duties,  and  sends  men, 
like  another  Howard,  into  the  dampest  dungeons  and  pris 
ons,  finding  in  those  damp  dungeons,  and  in  those  dark  and 
impenetrable  cells,  in  the  play  of  its  beneficence  and  its 
mercy,  a  joy,  and  a  satisfaction,  and  a  peace,  that  are  often 
not  found  in  earth's  high  palaces.  In  other  words,  "  The 
love  of  Chri-t,"  -ays  the  apostle,  "  constraineth  us."  Such 
is  this  love  v\hen  filial  towards  God.  or  when  its  formula  is, 
"Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and 
•with  all  ihv  .-oul,  and  with  all  thv  mind,"  and  thus  fuliil  the 
command  of  God. 

Let  us  view  this  love  in  its  aspect  of  fraternity.    Be. 
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it  is  filial,  it  is  fraternal ;  because  I  recognize  God  the  Crea 
tor  as  my  Father,  I  recognize  all  mankind  as  my  brethren. 
I  hail  in  Saxon,  in  Celt,  in  Norseman,  the  traces  of  an 
ancient,  in  some  degree  defaced,  yet  still  subsisting  brother 
hood,  being  all  of  one  Creator,  and  of  one  family ;  and  I 
see  in  all  that  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  have  im 
planted  in  their  hearts  the  love  that  God  has  implanted  in 
mine,  my  brethren  by  grace.  This  love  rises  above  clan, 
and  country,  and  kindred,  and  sect,  and  system,  and  is 
intensest  towards  God  when  it  is  greatest  good-will  towards 
man.  Wherever  there  is  great  good-will  towards  man,  there 
is  a  shadow  of  the  prior  deep  love  towards  God. 

This  love  instantly  engages  in  every  thing  that  can  ben 
efit  and  bless  others,  as  the  children  of  God,  or  the  creatures 
of  God.  The  ear  of  love  hears  the  -words,  "  Go  ye  into  all 
the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature ; "  and 
the  feet  of  love  instantly  set  out,  like  Jacob's,  and  are  lifted 
up  joyfully  to  go  in  that  way  that  the  Saviour  has  laid  down, 
till  success  crowns  its  efforts,  and  the  nations  around  not 
only  say,  but  sing,  "  How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are 
the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth  good  tidings,  that  publisheth 
peace,  that  bringeth  good  tidings  of  good,  that  publisheth 
salvation,  that  saith  unto  Sion,  Thy  God  reigneth ! " 

This  fraternal  love  is  the  great  badge  of  Christians. 
Every  sect  and  family  has  a  distinctive  badge.  The  Phar 
isee  has  his  phylactery,  the  soldier  his  sword,  the  priest  his 
tonsure,  the  monk  his  cowl,  the  king  his  crown,  the  noble 
his  coronet.  The  Christian  has  his  distinctive  badge  too, 
but  a  badge  that  the  outer  eye  does  not  see ;  nevertheless  it 
is  real ;  for,  "  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my 
disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to  another."  And  therefore, 
none  need  be  offended  because  they  may  not  walk  the  streets 
clad  in  grotesque  costumes  of  a  past  age,  as  ecclesiastical 
law  necessitates,  but  rejoice  that  every  Christian  can  walk 
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tin:  broad  street*  of  the  world,  distinguished  by  this  badge, 
more  beautiful  than  monk's  fowl,  or  priest's  tonsure,  or  ec 
clesiastic's  robes,  "  l>y  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are 
inv  di-eip!i-s.  it'  ye  have  love  one  to  another/' 

How  shall  this  love,  so  precious  towards  God,  be  im 
planted  in  my  heart?  "Whatever  be  the  process,  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  the  Author.  There  is  not  a  grace  in  the  human 
bosom  that  the  Holy  Spirit  does  not  implant.  l>ut  the 
Spirit  does  so  by  a  process.  AVhy  is  the  Bible  given  or 
preached?  Uecausc  it  is  the  process  that  God  uses  in  order 
to  achieve  and  accomplish  certain  definite  results.  You  can 
see,  that  if  there  is  love  in  my  heart,  there  is  in  that  germ  a 
pledge  and  guarantee  that  the  whole  law  will  he  beautifully 
obeyed  in  my  life  and  conduct  in  the  world.  The  query  is, 
How  shall  this  love  be  implanted  in  my  heart?  First,  the 
conviction  that  it  is  right  will  not  make  me  love  God.  No 
man  was  ever  brought  to  love  a  being  that  he  hated,  be 
cause  he  felt  that  it  was  right  to  do  so.  What  is  right  is  a 
conclusion  of  the  intellect,  which  may  be  held  in  all  its  com 
pleteness,  and  yet  the  heart  remain  cold  as  an  icicle.  The 
knowledge  of  duty  is  not  necessarily  the  love  of  duty.  The 
devils  believe  and  know,  and  yet  the  devils  tremble. 

In  the  second  place,  no  contemplation  of  the  attributes  of 
God  will  ever  make  me  love  him.  Isaiah  saw  God,  and 
instantly  he  was  prostrate  upon  the  earth,  saying,  "Woe  is 
me !  for  I  am  undone  ;  because  I  am  a  man  of  unclean  lips." 
Job  saw  God,  and  he  said,  "  I  am  an  unholy  man,  and  but 
dust  and  ashes."  And  the  instant  that  the  glory  appeared 
in  the  i'acc  of  .Jesus,  IVter  said,  "  Depart  from  me,  for  I  am 
a  sinful  man,  O  Lord." 

God's  command  will  not  make  me  love  him.  God  said 
from  Sinai,  "Thou  shalt  love  me;"  and  the  people  went 
out,  and  sinned  only  the  more.  If  God  should  say,  If  you 
break  my  law,  1  will  plunge  you  into  everlasting  hell,  that 
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would  not  make  man  love  God.  The  fear  of  punishment 
will  make  you  hate  him ;  it  may  make  you  outwardly  con 
form  to  him,  but  it  will  not  make  you  love  him.  And  if 
God  should  say,  I  will  give  you  all  the  blessings  of'Gerizim, 
that  will  not  make  you  love  him. 

Suppose  that  some  mother,  a  reader  of  this  work,  hated 
me,  and  suppose  I  wished  her  to  love  me.  If  I  commanded 
her  to  love  me,  she  would  tell  me,  The  outer  muscles  may 
be  commanded  to  obey  by  force,  but  the  inner  heart  is  too 
sacred  and  solemn  a  thing  to  be  touched  by  any  command 
of  man.  Suppose  I  said  to  her,  Every  thing  in  the  world 
you  shall  lose,  and  I  will  bring  down  upon  you  the  most  ter 
rible  afflictions,  unless  you  will  love  me,  —  still  that  mother 
would  say,  That  will  make  me  shrink  in  terror  from  the 
future,  but  it  does  not  make  me  the  more  love  you.  Or 
suppose  that  I  were  to  say,  There  is  no  amount  of  wealth 
placed  at  my  disposal  that  shall  not  be  yours  if  you  will 
love  me;  she  would  say,  Love  is  too  sacred  a  thing  to  be 
bribed  or  threatened  —  I  cannot  love  you.  But  suppose 
that  mother  sailing  on  the  ocean  had  dropped  her  babe  into 
the  sea,  and  I,  pitying  her  inevitable  loss,  and  smitten  with 
earnest  and  deep  sympathy  with  her  sorrow,  were  to  risk 
my  own  life,  and  snatch  the  babe  dripping  from  the  waves, 
and  place  it  in  her  bosom.  Her  answer  then  would  be,  I 
cannot  but  love  the  man  who  has  saved  my  first-born  from 
destruction.  In  other  words,  not  threat,  nor  promise,  nor 
command,  will  produce  responsive  love,  but  love  shown  to 
the  being  that  hates,  will  instantly,  like  a  charm,  alter  the 
relationship  between  them.  God's  plan  of  creating  love  in 
the  heart  is  not  terror,  it  produces  superstition  —  not  reward, 
this  produces  self-righteousness  —  not  command,  it  produces 
penance  —  but  a  manifestation  of  love  on  his  part,  so  that, 
contemplating  what  he  has  done  for  us,  in  the  language  of 
an  apostle,  "  we  love  him,  because  he  first  loved  us." 
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1),,  you  ask  what  he  has  done?      Head  tin-   history  of  the 

it,  with  retrospective  veneration,  Calvary,  with  all 

its  sacred  and  its  solemn  associations  ;  hear,  sounding  in  the 
ha  of  your  hearts,  this  most  magnilicent  utterance  in 
human  speech,  "God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his 
only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believcth  on  him  should 
not*  perish,  hut  have  everlasting  life;"  or  again,  "For  a 
good  man  some  would  even  dare  to  die;  but  God  cora- 
mendeih  his  love  toward  us,  in  that  while  we  were  yet 
Sinners  C'hri,t  died  for  us;"  and  hear  in  such  expre.V. 
sovereign,  disinterested  love,  for  which  there  is  no  reason 
in  US,  and  the  origin  of  which  is  to  be  explained  by  the 
BOVCreignty  of  him  who  revealed  it,  and  in  reading,  hearing, 
thinking  of  it,  the  (lame  is  kindled  in  my  heart,  of  respon- 

love  to  Him  who  so  disinterestedly  loved  me. 

The   way   to  love   God,   now,   is  what?     Not   to   keep 

searching  into  this  painful,  and  yet  interminglingly  pleasant 

place,  the  human  heart,  to  see  if  love  be  there.     You  never 

will  love  God  by  the  exercise  of  an  introspective  ana! 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  patient  improving   his   health   by 

bifl   pulse  every  hour?     The   patient  is  to  take  the 

physician's   prescription,  and  to  leave  his  pulse  alone.      ^  on 

are  to  study  Chri.-t's  love  in  the  Uible,  and  in  the  minister's 

:aon,  and  that  sermon  is  the  best  where   it  is  unfolded  the 

m-,>t    earnestly;   and   the    longer  you   are    subjected    to   the 

bright  beams  of  the  Sun  of   Ilightcousncss,  and  the  more 

you  are  brought  into   contact    and   communion  with    God's 

;,  love  to  us,  the  more  will  your  love  begin  to  kindle  and 

to  burn,  till  from  the  love  of  a  doubling,  fearing  believer,  it 

ends   in  the  perfect   love  of  perfect  day,  where  love  is  life 

and  happiness  for  ever. 
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FORGOTTEN.  MERCIES    AND    FORSAKEN   VOWS. 

"  The  Pilgrim  they  laid  in  a  large  upper  chamber,  whose  window  opened 
toward  the  sunrising:  the  name  of  the  chamber  was  Peace.  There 
be  slept  till'  break  of  day,  and  then  he  awoke  and  sang."  — Pilgrim"1  s 
Progress. 

"And  God  said  unto  Jacob,  Arise,  go  up  to  Beth-el,  and  dwell  there:  and 
make  there  an  altar  unto  God,  that  appeared  unto  thee  when  thou 
fleddest  from  the  face  of  Esau  thy  brother.  Then  Jacob  said  unto  his 
household,  and  to  all  that  were  with  him,  Put  away  the  strange  gods 
that  are  among  you,  and  be  clean,  and  change  your  garments:  and 
let  us  arise,  and  go  up  to  Beth-el ;  and  I  will  make  there  an  altar  unto 
God,  who  answered  me  in  the  day  of  my  distress,  and  was  with  me  in 
the  Avay  which  I  went.  And  they  gave  unto  Jacob  all  the  strange 
gods  which  were  in  their  hand,  and  all  their  ear-rings  which  were  in 
their  ears;  and  Jacob  hid  them  under  the  oak  which  was  by  She- 
chem."  —  GEX.  xxxv.  1-4. 

THE  verses  at  the  commencement  of  this  chapter  seem  to 
require  special  illustration,  and  to  this  I  would,  under  the 
guidance  of  God's  Spirit,  direct  the  reader's  attention. 
There  are  some  practical  lessons  to  be  gathered  from  the 
passage,  and  if  we  fail  to  gather  them,  it  is  not  because  the 
words  fail  to  suggest  them. 

God  first  of  all  reminds  Jacob  of  some  past  transaction. 
God  said  unto  Jacob,  "  Arise,  go  up  to  Beth-el,  and  dwell 
there ;  and  make  there  an  altar  unto  God."  The  simple 
history  of  the  fact  here  alluded  to  is  recorded  in  the  chapter 
where  God  appeared  unto  Jacob  at  the  top  of  the  ladder, 
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and    Jacob    called    tin-    place    lieth-el,   and    FOWed    :i    vow, 
.-.    If  (iod  will  be  witli  me,  and  will  keep  me  in  this 
way  that    I    go,  and  will   give   me  bivad  to  cat,  and  raiment 
to  put  on,  so  that  I  come  again  to  my  father's  house  in 
peace;  thru   shall   the    Lord  be   my    (iod;  and   this   stone 
which  I  have  set  for  a  pillar  shall  be  God's  IIOUM- ;  and  of 
all  that  thou  shall  give  me  1  will  surely  -five  the  tenth  unto 
thee."     This  vow  Jacob  made  in  the  fulness  of  his  grateful 
In-art.      God  calls  this  to  his  mind,  and  tells  Jacob  to  go  and 
perform  that  vow.     During  all  the  time  that  had  elapsed,  a 
very  great   number  of 'years,   from   the   time   when  Jacob 
made  this  vow  to  the  present  moment  when  God  addresses 
to  him  these  words,  it  appears  that  God  had  fulfilled  every 
promise  which  he  had  made,  and  had  bestowed  upon  him 
every  mercy  which  he  had  pledged,  and  that  not  one  jot  or 
tittle  had  fallen  from  the  least  word  that  God  had  spoken, 
but  all,  and  more  than  all,  had  come  to  pass.     God  having 
n  thus  faithful  upon  his  part,  the  question  remains,  had 
Jacob  remained  faithful  upon  his  part  ?     Did  Jacob  remem 
ber  his  vow?      Did   he   recollect  what   he   had  pledged  and 
promised  at   l>ethcl?     Did  he  return  to  Bethel  as  he  said 
he  would?     Did  he  there  build  an  altar  and  dedicate  and 
consecrate  it  as  a  memorial  to  God?    Surely  the  distinguish 
ing  mercies  that   he  tasted   were  not    forgotten  :    surely   so 
splendid  a  Peuiel  had  not  parted  with  its  brightness,  and 
-•(1  to  make  any  impression   upon  the  patriarchal  mind. 
Alas,  the  promi.-ed  atiar  was  not  yet  built,  the  solemn  vows 
Were  not   yet  performed,  .Jacob  had  forgotten  alike  his  TOWS, 
his   mercies,  and   his  duties;  and   if  (iod   had  not  reminded 
him    of   them    here,    .Jacob    had    probably    forgotten    them 
altogether. 

lint  is  this  conduct  peculiar  to  Jacob  ?      Is  he  not  in  this, 
a<  in  many  other  things,  a  type  of  human   nature?     AVhen 
we  read  of  sina   in  the  patriarchs,  we   are  apt  to  get  angry 
30* 
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with  them;  but  instead  of  feeling  thus,  which  is  natural 
enough,  we  should  seek  to  see  in  them  merely  the  mirror 
that  reflects  faithfully  and  fully  ourselves ;  and  if  we  have 
not  fallen  into  their  sins,  it  is  not  because  we  are  constitu 
tionally  more  excellent  than  they,  but  because  God's  grace, 
which  we  have  not  asked  so  fervently  as  we  ought,  has  been 
sufficient  for  us.  Let  us  see,  whether  Jacob  is  not  in  this 
respect  the  type  of  human  nature  still.  Have  not  all  of  us 
received  mercies  ?  has  not  each  of  us  been  distinguished  in 
the  past  by  undeserved  blessings  from  God  ?  has  not  our 
cup  more  than  once  run  over  ?  has  not  goodness  and  mercy, 
in  the  language  of  the  Psalm,  followed  us  many  a  day  ?  has 
not  the  past  been  paved  with  mercies  ?  Can  you  look  into 
your  heart,  can  you  turn  over  the  leaves  of  memory,  can  you 
take  a  fresh  inspection  of  your  home,  or  trace  the  winding 
current  of  your  past  biography  from  boyhood  till  now,  and 
not  see  that  current  sparkling  in  the  sunshine  of  God's 
favor,  and  countless  mercies  leaping  from  its  bosom  as  it 
sweeps  by  ?  Can  you  look  back  upon  the  past  without  see 
ing  that  your  saddest  moments  have  originated  joyous  ones, 
and  that  over  the  darkest  caverns  of  sorrow  the  rainbow  of 
mercy  and  of  love  has  sprung  its  arch,  and  all  things  have 
worked  only  for  good  to  you,  not  because  you  loved  God, 
but  because  he  loved  you  ?  There  is  no  biography  so  sad 
that  its  mercies  do  not  outnumber  its  afflictions.  There  is 
not  a  Christian  on  earth  who  has  not  more  reason  for  rejoicing 
than  he  has  for  sorrow,  and  who,  if  he  were  to  make  the 
reckoning  impartially,  would  not  be  constrained  to  admit 
that  his  sunny  hours  much  outnumber  his  sad  ones,  and  that 
always  and  everywhere  he  has  had  more  to  be  thankful  for 
than  to  repine  at.  If  this  be  our  past  history,  what  is  our 
recollection  of  it  ?  what  return  do  we  make  for  all  this  ? 
Do  impressions,  deep  at  the  time,  and  felt  in  all  their  fulness, 
gradually  fade  out,  like  foot  prints  of  the  stranger  upon  the 
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sea  sand  as  they  are  washed  by  each  succeeding  wave?  Is 
it  true  that  only  the  dim  remembrance,  of  tin-  mercies  we 
have  tasted  Mir\  ives.  ami  that  M>  little  thankful  are  we  lor 
the  past,  which  we  have  so  much  forgotten,  thai  we  repine 
that  we  have  not  more,  as  we  think  we  deserve,  instead  of 
being  thankful  for  the  unde.  erved  mercies  that  wo  have 
already  tasted?  Is  it  not  too  true  that  poor  man  forgets 
alike  his  sins  and  his  mercies,  su  that  he  is  neither  humbled 
for  the  one,  nor  thankful  for  the  other;  and  thus  both  teach 
him  that  memory,  like  the  heart,  is  deceitful  above  all 
things? 

I  f  we  do  remember  our  mercies,  how  do  we  remember 
them?  If  we  have  escaped  a  treacherous  memory,  does  it 
not  bring  us  into  contact  with  an  insensible  and  unthankful 
heart  ?  When  we  recollect  great  and  distinguishing  mercies, 
we  sav,  It  was  our  good-luck,  our  tact,  our  clever  management, 
or  such  a  one's  patronage,  or  such  a  circumstance  that 
occurred  incidentally-or  accidentally  ;  and,  in  the  language 
of  the  old  prophet,  we  burn  incense  to  our  own  net,  and  we 
worship  our  own  drag.  David  sings,  "Bless  the  Lord,  O 
my  soul,  and  forget  not  all  his  benefits."  A  if  her  felt,  My 
incmorv  is  50  deceitful  that  it  will  not  recollect,  and  my  heart 
is  so  hard  that  it  will  not  feel,  all  my  mercies;  but  if  J  can 
not  led  all.  and  recollect  all,  let  me  not  forget  all  his  benelits, 
"who  pardoneth  our  sins,  who  healeth  our  diseases,  who 
redeem;  th  our  life  from  destruction,  who  crowneth  us  witli 
loving-kindness  and  tender  mercies,  who  salislieth  our  mouths 
with  good  things,  who  reneweth  our  youth  like  the  <  agle's  :" 
and  then,  in  language  the  mo<t  exquisite,  1  think,  in  the 
Scripture-,  «  Like  as  a  lather  pitieth  his  children,  so  the 
Lord  pitieth  us.  for  he  knoweth  our  frame,  h<-  reinemheivtli 
we  are  dust;"  and  that, -a>  lor  man,  his  da; 

and    if  be    be    the   chiefest    of  men.  noble   and   royal, 
only  like  the  llower  of  the  grass,  a  little  better  and  a  little 
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more  beautiful  than  the  rest,  but  first  frostbitten,  or  cut 
down  by  the  scythe  of  the  mower.  How  little  do  these 
things  impress  our  hearts,  or,  if  recollected,  how  feebly  do 
we  give  God  the  praise,  and  the  thanksgiving,  and  the  glory ! 
Let  us  trace  the  past,  register  the  mercies  we  have  received, 
foid  as  we  string  them  on  the  bright  thread  of  joyous  recol 
lection,  let  us  give  to  God  all  the  praise,  and  the  glory,  and 
the  honor.  We  forfeited  all  by  sin ;  and  there  is  not  a  happy 
pulse  in  a  bounding  heart  that  is  not  responsive  to  the  touch 
of  the  finger  of  an  ever  watchful,  ever  beneficent,  ever  loving 
Father. 

But  Jacob  had  not  only  forgotten  mercies,  but  he  had  for 
gotten  vows.  Mercies  are  expressions  of  God's  love  to  us, 
vows  are  the  expressions  of  our  allegiance  and  devotedness 
to  God.  What  one  vows,  one  does  spontaneously.  We  are 
made  the  subjects  of  mercies  often  without  our  own  choice, 
but  we  never  make  vows  except  by  our  own  deliberate  and 
spontaneous  decision.  Jacob  not  only  received  mercies,  but 
in  the  exuberance  of  his  gratitude,  in  the  full  now  of  a 
noble  and  a  Christian  feeling,  he  vowed  to  God,  that  if  God 
would  fulfil  all  his  promises  to  him,  and  would  do  all  he 
pledged,  he  would  give  a  tithe  of  all  he  had,  he  would 
return  to  Bethel,  build  an  altar  there,  and  serve  the  God 
who  had  renewed  his  youth  devotedly  through  all  his  life 
hereafter.  But  Jacob's  remembrance  of  his  vows,  like  his 
impression  of  God's  mercies,  had  faded  from  his  memory, 
or,  if  he  recollected  them,  he  felt  it  was  inconvenient  to  fulfil 
them.  How  truly  does  Jacob  type  us  all  in  this !  Have 
we  never  vowed  ?  We  were  laid  low  by  sickness ;  the 
prospect  of  death,  and  judgment,  and  eternity  loomed  in  the 
distant  horizon,  the  hopes  of  restoration  were  few  and  faint, 
and  far  between ;  recall,  —  and  I  must  address  many  who 
have  been  placed  in  such  circumstances,  —  recall  that  sick 
bed,  remember  what  you  prayed,  what  you  said,  what  you 
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1 ;  did  yon  not  say,  If  I  be  spared  this  suffering,  if  I 
be  recovered  from  this  rick-bed,  I  will  n<»  longer  spend  a 

prayerless,  t!  -   M'-  1)lit   t!l(1  lvM  °r  "^ 

i  life  shall  he  a  ceaseless  sacrifice,  a  joyous  offering 

unto  Cod?     How  many  of  thesr  vows  have  you  performed? 
How  far  have  you  carried  out  the.  deep  and  solemn  obliga 
tions  vou  spontaneously  undertook?  You  will  he  constrained 
to  own,  as  .lacoh  frit  when   God  reminded  him,  that  your 
heart  has  been  hardened  to  a  sense  of  God's  mercies,  and 
your  memory  treacherous  to  the  recollection  of  your  vows, 
so  that  if  you  realized  your  own   position   as  you  ought, 
your  prayer  must  be,  "  Enter  not  into  judgment  with  thy 
rant,  l\>r  in  thy  sight  shall  no  man  living  be  justified." 
Or,  to  take  other  days,  you  have  risen  from  circumstances 
of  great  lowliness  in  this  life.     By  the    blessing  of  God 
upon  your  honest  toil  you  have  become  rich  and  increased 
in  goods.     Like  some  of  my  countrymen,  you,  reader,  may 
have  come  to  the  great  metropolis  bringing  little  with  you ; 
and  you  return,  not  like  her  of  old,  saying,  I  went  out  rich 
and  return  poor,  and  the  Lord  has  dealt  hardly  with  me. 
Did  you  not  say  in  the  days  of  poverty,  when  you  were 
struggling  after  existence,  scarcely  anticipating  the  possi- 
bility  Of  aught  to    spare,  that  if  you  were  only  rich,  how 
much  you  would  give;  and  you  wondered  that  that  rich 
man  gave  so  little,  and  that  this  wealthy  man  bestowed  so 
disproportionately  to  his  great  fortune,  and  you  vowed,  that 
if  God  would  make  you  rich,  there  would  not  be  a  Mission- 
ary  Society  that  would   not   feel   its    colors   heavier,  nor  a 
IJihlo   Society  that  you  would  not   assist,  nor   a   poor  man 
whom     you    would    not    help?       You    have    heeome    ricl^; 
you  .vcollect  your  early  vows;  have  you  fullillrd   them? 
Do  you  mean  to  do  so?   Ah,  you  have  learned  that  incn 
of  wealth  brimrs  increase  of  affection  f..r  it,  and  that  the 

more  one   has,  ih6  more  one  lovefl  it.      Poor   mm  willingly 
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give  their  shilling,  whilst  the  rich  man  will  not  part  with 
his  sovereign,  except  as  if  he  were  parting  with  his  life- 
blood  ;  and  therefore,  when  we  pray  with  respect  to  this 
present  world,  let  us  never  ask  to  be  rich,  but  rather  use 
the  most  beautiful  prayer,  O  Lord,  give  me  not  poverty,  lest 
I  steal,  lest  I  have  recourse  to  what  is  sinful ;  give  me  not 
riches,  lest  I  be  proud  and  forget  God;  give  me  neither 
poverty  nor  riches,  feed  me  with  food  convenient  for  me. 

Or  perhaps,  alluding  to  what  is  more  usual  witff  God's 
own  people  —  you  once  felt  under  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel,  or  by  reading  God's  word,  some  deep  and  over 
whelming  impression  of  sin  —  your  own  heart  condemned 
you,  and  in  its  very  sentence  it  was  the  echo  of  a  condem 
nation  at  a  higher  and  more  conclusive  tribunal ;  as  you  felt 
the  pressure  of  sins  that  were  not  forgiven,  and  had  the 
prospect  of  approaching  a  God  to  whom  you  were  not 
reconciled,  you  then  vowed  that  if  God  would  only  lift 
away  the  heavy  load,  ajid  forgive  all  your  sins,  and  remem 
ber  your  transgressions  no  more,  your  whole  life  would  be 
found  by  you  too  short  to  express  your  gratitude  and  your 
obligations  to  him  who  pardons  all  your  sins  and  heals  all 
your  diseases.  God  put  your  burden  upon  the  Lamb  of 
God,  who  takes  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  superadded 
to  the  forgiveness  a  sweet  sense  that  it  was  so ;  you  then 
rose  with  a  happy  heart,  and  went  forth  with  an  elastic 
step,  prepared  for  all  duties,  ready  for  all  sacrifices,  and 
feeling,  "  Oh,  eternity  is  too  short  to  utter  all  his  praise." 
How  much  of  vows  thus  made  have  you  fulfilled  ?  How 
many  obligations  then  felt  deep  and  apparently  indelible 
have  you  now  discharged  ?  Are  you  not  constrained  to  feel 
that  Jacob  at  Padan-aram,  forgetting  alike  God's  mercies 
and  his  own  vows,  is  but  the  too  faithful  type  of  all  Jacob's 
children  in  all  generations  ?  I  am  aware  that,  when  you 
first  felt  the  mercies  and  first  made  the  vow,  if  anybody 
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had  said,  "All.  il  will  soon  be  like  the  early  cloud  and  the 
morning  dew — pa-ion  is  not  principle,  emotions  arc  tran 
sient,  and  feelings  arc  evanescent,  and  you  will  soon  forget 
what  God  has  done  for  you,  and  what,  vows  you  have 
uttered  to  him:"  you  would  have  replied  in  perfect  -incerity 
and  in  deep  horror.  "  Is  thy  r-'-rvant  a  dog  that  he  should 
do  this  great  tiling  ?  "  and  yet  you  have  done  it.  and,  like  him 
who  iirst  said  it.  worse  than  this  you  have  done,  you  have 
forgotten  God,  you  have  for.-aken  him;  the  past  with  all 
its  blessings  is  wellnigh  expunged  from  your  recollection, 
and  you  arc  .-till  stretching  onward  and  upward  into  the 
unsounded  future  for  blessings  you  think  you  deserve,  and 
complaining  of  obstructions  and  inconveniences  you  think 
you  ought  not  to  have  encountered. 

How  merciful  is  God  in  such  circumstances!  He  might 
have  said  of  Jacob,  "Well,  he  has  forgotten  me,  I  will 
forget  him.  He  ha<  left  me,  I  will  leave  him.  He  has 
fallen  asleep,  let  him  sleep  till  he  sleep  the  sleep  of  death." 
But  God's  ways  are  not  our  ways.  The  sheep  goes  astray 
from  the  fold,  but  the  shepherd  still  goes  alter  him;  the 
prodigal  is  feeding  upon  husks,  and  mocking  at  the  recollec 
tion  of  his  lather's  home,  but  the,  father  is  on  the  h<> 
looking  out  for  him.  Jacob  has  forgotten  God,  but  God  has 
not  forgotten  Jacob.  God  said  unto  Jacob,  "Arise,  go  up 
to  l»eth-el,  and  dwell  there,  and  make  there  an  altar  unto 
God  that  appeared  unto  thrc"  so  little  deserving  of  such  an 
epiphany,  u  when  thou  Heddest  from  the  face  of  K.-au  thy 
brother,"  and  wa<t  thus  in  great  danger  and  trouble.  How 
very  beautiful  it  is  that  God  never  forgets  us!  lie  recol- 
!1  the  mercies  and  the  blessings  he  has  poured  upon 
US,  Though  we  forget  Cod's  mercies  to  us,  he  never  : 
that  he  has  1,,-st.iwed  them.  lie  come-  to  the  fig-tree 
year,  ><••  king  fruit  corresponding  to  the  sunbeam-,  the 
showers,  and  the  tine  soil  in  which  it  has  been  planted;  and 
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finding  none,  he  resolves  to  cut  it  down ;  but  he  is  slow  to 
punish,  he  comes  to  it  three  years  seeking  fruit,  before  he 
issues  the  last  and  fatal  mandate,  "  Cut  it  down ; "  and  even 
when  he  cuts  it  down,  it  is  not  indignation  so  much  at  the 
tree  as  because  it  is  a  cumberer  of  the  ground;  it  injures 
other  trees,  as  if  the  mercy  of  God  gleamed  in  the  blackest 
cloud  that  is  charged  with  his  deadliest  judgments  —  "  Cut 
it  down,  why  cumbereth  it  the  ground."  Now,  he  might  so 
have  visited  Jacob,  and  cut  him  down;  but  he  did  not. 
Why  ?  Just  because  his  love  is  not  contingent  upon  ours  ; 
he  loved  us  before  we  loved  him,  he  loves  us  in  spite  of  our 
not  loving  him,  and  follows  us  when  we  forsake  him  and 
forget  him  altogether.  God  therefore  spoke  to  Jacob  in 
language  every  sentence  of  which  must  have  cut  the  patri 
arch  to  the  very  heart,  for  however  delicately  expressed,  it 
must  have  been  by  such  a  sensitive  mind  deeply  felt  — 
"  build  an  altar  to  the  God  that  appeared  unto  thee"  in  cir 
cumstances  of  great  peril ;  and  Jacob  rose  immediately,  and 
built  an  altar,  and  told  his  house  that  he  was  going  to  build 
an  altar,  to  the  God  that  "  answered  me  in  the  day  of  my 
distress,  and  was  with  me  in  the  way  which  I  went."  He 
recognizes  the  truth  of  what  God  said.  God  might  have 
said,  "  Go  and  build  an  altar  to  the  God  thou  hast  forgotten, 
to  the  God  thou  hast  disappointed,  to  the  God  to  whom  thou 
hast  vowed,  and  broken  all  thy  vows ; "  but  he  does  not  say 
so,  but,  "  Build  an  altar  unto  the  God  that  appeared  unto 
thee  when  thou  fleddest  from  the  face  of  Esau  thy  brother." 
Now,  the  only  good  trait  that  seemed  to  survive  in  Jacob 
was  his  unhesitating  reply  to  the  solemn  remonstrance,  and 
the  instant  obedience  that  he  gave  to  God's  command.  He 
instantly  arose  and  did  so.  This  showed  that  if  there  was 
not  grace  in  the  patriarch's  heart  to  recollect  God's  mercies, 
there  was  grace  enough  to  obey  God's  clear  and  unequivocal 
command. 
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"We  too  need  >uch  mementos  That  allliction  which  over 
take  IH.  and  spreads  over  us  a  dark  and  mysterious  .-hadow, 
points  to  some  vow  v,  e  have,  left  unperformed,  to  some  pa-t 
mercies  for  which  \ve,  are  not  tliankful;  that  affliction  which 
comes,  we  know  not  whence,  and  we  know  not  wliy,  is  to 
remind  us  of  some  duties  that  remain  still  to  be  disd: 
of  some  mercies  we  have  c-eased  to  be  thankful  for;  and 
when  affliction  does  come,  let  it  always  re-mi  i  id  us  that  it  is 
from  God,  and  that  it  has  as  definite  an  end  as  the  potion 
prescribed  by  the  physician  —  it  is  for  the  cure  of  some 
disease,  to  remind  us  of  some  neglected  duty,  or  to  recall 
some  forgotten  vow;  it  is  to  soften  our  heart  until  it  is  sen 
sible  to  some  great  mercy  in  the  past  to  which  it  has  been 
too  long  hardened. 

The  patriarch  instantly  addressed  his  whole  household, 
and  required  all  to  come  and  do  what  was  necessary  to  carry 
out  God's  behests.  He  used  all^he  influence  of  a  king,  a 
parent,  and  a  master,  to  enforce,  as  Tar  as  Christian  authority 
could  enforce,  the  duties  that  devolved  upon  his  subjects 
under  him.  Is  not  this  illustrative  of  that  most  precious 
thought,  that  if  we  are  Christians,  we  are  to  be  so,  not  simply 
as  individuals,  but  in  every  office  that  we  hold,  in  every  sphere 
that  we  fill,  in  every  position  that  we  occupy.  "We  are  not  to 
leave  our  Christianity  behind  us  when  we  enter  the  counting- 
house,  and  say,  We  are  Christians  in  the  church,  but  we  arc 
merchants  here.  We  are  riot  when  we  enter  the  senate  to 
lay  aside  our  Christianity,  as  a  cloak,  and  say,  We  arc 
Christians  at  the  communion  table,  but  we  are  members  of 
parliament  here.  We  are  to  carry  our  Christianity  into 
every  oilicc  and  function,  and  irradiate  and  inspire  all  by 
•j-rrat  truths  that  are  applicable  to  all  ftgCS,  that  mould 
all  Circumstances,  and  that  on-lit  to  be  Been  in  every  pha^e, 
of  human  life  and  employment.  So  the  patriarch  fell,  and 
icted.  The  very  first  order  that  he  i_ra\e  was  a  reforming 
31 
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order ;  "  Put  away  the  strange  gods."  How  sad,  that  in  so 
distinguished  a  Christian's  house  there  should  be  strange 
gods,  that  is,  idols  !  Let  us  ask  ourselves  as  communicants, 
as  Christians,  are  there  no  strange  gods  in  our  houses? 
What  is  a  god  ?  It  does  not  mean  a  piece  of  ugly  wood,  like 
the  god  of  the  South  Sea  Islander,  or  a  polished  piece  of 
marble,  like  the  deity  of  the  Greek,  or. an  ear-ring,  or  a 
bracelet,  or  a  nose  jewel,  like  images  of  the  Egyptians  or  the 
Shechemites  of  old.  There  may  be  an  idol  in  the  drawing- 
room,  or  in  the  dining-room,  or  the  kitchen,  or  the  nursery : 
whatever  absorbs  our  chiefest  anxieties,  or  sympathies,  or 
desires,  is  to  us  a  strange  god.  Our  idol  is  that  which 
is  always  deepest,  nearest,  uppermost,  last,  and  best  remem 
bered.  The  idols  differ  in  the  nineteenth  century  from  what 
they  were  nineteen  centuries  before  Christ ;  but  it  matters 
little  what  may  be  the  shape  or  the  substance  of  the  idol,  it 
is  idolatry  if  we  give  to  a  created  thing  that  allegiance,  or 
love,  or  absorbing  thought,  that  is  due  to  the  supreme,  the 
all-present,  and  glorious  God  only.  Let  therefore  every 
person,  every  Jacob,  that  reads  these  lines  ask  himself,  — 
let  each  father  and  mother  ask  themselves,  what  is  the  idol 
in  my  house  ?  what  is  it  in  my  house  that  I  am,  not  most 
anxious  Tibout,  but  supremely  anxious  about  ?  It  is  right  to 
think  of  prospects,  income,  duties,'  and  household  expenditure, 
but  it  is  wrong  to  be  so  concerned  about  prospects,  duties, 
income,  expenditure,  that  you  forget  the  main  or  chief  things 
for  which  we  are  in  this  present  world.  That,  therefore, 
which  is  first  in  your  thoughts  in  the  morning,  which  is  last 
in  your  thoughts  at  night,  which  is,  in  short,  the  governing 
and  controlling  power  within  you,  is  the  idol  in  the  niche, 
the  god  on  the  altar,  the  glory  on  the  shrine ;  and  the  first 
duty  that  you  owe,  as  you  recollect  the  sins  you  have  been 
guilty  of  in  the  past,  and  are  reminded  of  the  mercies  that 
have  been  showered  upon  you  by  the  liberal  hand  of  God, 
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is  thut  which  Jacob  manfully  discharged,  (o  put  away  the, 
idols,  or,  it'  llicv  arc  not  sinful  in  themselves,  put  down  tin; 
rbing  atl'cctions  that  constantly  cling  and  cluster  around 
them.  .Jacob  began  his  obedience  to  God  by  first  of  all 
reforming  what  was  wrong  in  his  house  ;  and  what  was  right 
of  the  patriarchal  home  is  duty  also  in  the  visible  church  of 
Christ.  I  fed  in  these  days,  as  I  never  thought  before,  that 
no  common  wisdom  inspired  Knox,  the  Scotch  Reformer. 
He  swept  out  the  last  remains  of  Popish  .superstition,  no 
channels  were  left  for  its  reflux,  and  in  the  church  he  was 
blessed  of  God  to  reform,  whatever  be  its  limits,  there  is 
neither  a  Puseyite  sermon,  nor  a  Popish  rite,  nor  a  Tridcu- 
tine  dogma  of  any  sort  or  shape.  It  may  be  true  that  he 
used  a  rude  hand,  that  he  swept  the  house  with  unsparing 
severity,  but  after  three  hundred  years  we  begin  to  discover 
that  lie  was  right,  and  that  if  contemporaneous  reformers  no 
less  holy  had  done  what  he  did  in  Scotland,  we  should  not 
have  to  deplore  educated  men  pacing  over  every  day  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  sermons  preached,  and  ministers  ap 
pointed,  and  practices  restored,  that  have  all  the  venom 
without  the  honesty  of  Roman  Catholic  superstition.  Jacob 
having  reformed  the  whole  of  his  house,  and  afterwards  dis 
charged  his  obligations  to  God,  remembers  Cod's  mercy  — 
"the  (Jod  who  anv.Nvred  me  in  the  day  of  my  distr- 
How  beautiful  is  that  recogniti6n !  the  thought  was  buried 
in  the  heart,  but  it  was  not  dead;  and  therefore,  the  instant 
a  Divine  word  reminds  him,  the  rush  of  his  pa.-t  recollections 
tells  him  how  good  God  had  been  to  him,  whilst  the  contrast 
proved  how  inadequate,  was  the  return  that  he  had  made  to 
God  —  "the  God  that  answered  me  in  my  diMi 

This  God  is  our  God.  Have  we  prayed  1,»  him  in  dis 
tress?  If  M>  our  testimony  must  be.  if  truly  uttered — "God 
who  answered  me  in  the.  day  of  my  di  "»t 

often  prayed  to  him  that  he  would  be  pleaded  to  remove  this 
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load,  or  to  take  away  that  thorn,  or  to  spare  that  young  olive 
plant  growing  around  our  table,  and  God  has  answered  us 
in  our  distress  ?  Jacob  not  only  feels  so,  but,  what  so  few 
Christians  have  now-a-days  the  magnanimity  and  the  grace 
to  do,  he  says  so.  Many  persons  have  grace  to  feel,  but  not 
so  many  have  grace  to  express  this :  one  is  thankful  that  it 
is  felt  by  so  many,  but, one  could  wish  that  it  might  be 
trumpet-tongued,  proclaimed  by  everybody,  "  Come,  ye  that 
fear  the  Lord,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  he  has  done  for  my 
soul."  He  also  announces  God's  faithfulness,  "who  was 
with  me  in  the  way  which  I  went."  Has  it  not  been  so  with 
you  ?  Who  has  been  with  you  ?  who  has  given  you  that 
prosperity?  who  healed  that  disease  ?  who  made  that  con 
nexion  ?  who  knit  that  tie  ?  who  gave  those  children  ?  who 
spread  over  you  that  protecting  wing  ?  It  was  not  chance, 
it  was  not  nature ;  it  was  God.  There  is  not  a  spot  in  the 
biography  of  a  Christian  that  is  not  the  shrine  of  blessed 
recollections.  There  is  not  a  turning  or  a  nook  in  the  most 
intricate  life  that  is  not  more  or  less  a  Peniel  where  we  saw 
the  face  of  God,  and  God  spared  us.  Who  brought  you  to 
hear  an  evangelical  sermon  ?  It  was  God.  Why  are  you 
the  husband  of  that  wife,  or  the  wife  of  that  husband  ?  It 
was  God  that  arranged  it.  Why  are  you  blessed  with  that 
prosperity,  and  saved  that  heavy  adversity  ?  It  was  God  : 
there  is  not  a  stage  in  life,  nor  a  step  in  your  wanderings,  nor 
an  eddy  in  the  stream,  nor  a  nook  in  your  story,  however 
perplexed  or  intricate,  in  which  God  has  not  been  ordering, 
guiding,  directing,  leading,  as  if  he  ,had  nothing  else  to  do. 
So  true  is  this,  that  alter  one  single  thing  in  your  past  life, 
and  the  whole  present  complexion  of  it  would  be  different. 
If  some  one's  past  life  were  placed  before  me  in  all  its 
details,  and  I  were  allowed  to  put  a  pin  point  in  some  crevice 
in  that  past  biography,  the  whole  future  would  have  been 
entirely  altered.  It  was  upon  the  turning  of  a  corner  that 
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the  most  momentous  event  of  your  life  took  place;  it  was 
upon  the  most  accidental  encounter  that  the  greatest  event 
of  your  history  happened  ;  it  was  on  the  slightest  contingency, 
that  was  scarc'ely  worth  noticing,  that  tin-re  depend* d  the 
fact  whether  you  should  be  that  -husband,  wife,  son,  daughter, 
master,  rich  man,  wise  man,  or  great  man.  Incidents  and 
occurrences  that  the,  world  calls  so,  are  the  proofs  and  the 
evidences  of  providential  governance;  and  the  man  that  sees 
them  not  is  blind,  and  he  who  sees  not  God  in  them  is 
atheistic. 

Let  us,  like  Jacob,  plant  our  way-marks  in  the  march  of 
life ;  like  him,  raise,  not  altars,  which  we  do  not  now,  but 
Ebenezers  on  which  we  may  inscribe,  "  Hitherto  the  Lord 
has  holpen  me."  Count  the  sands  by  the  searshore,  and  the 
stars  in  the  sky,  and  then  you  will  be  able  to  count  the 
mercies  that  God  has  showered  upon  you.  And  if  you 
remember  all  these  mercies,  pray  that  God  will  be  pleased 
to  give  you  the  crowning  mercy,  a  heart  deeply  alive  to 
them,  a  life  that  during  the  remainder  of  its  pilgrimage 
upon  earth  will  be  a  living  epistle,  written  not  with  pen  and 
ink,  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  seen  and  read  of  all  men. 
Walk  with  God,  and  God  will  still  walk  with  you  when  you 
can  no  longer  walk  with  man.  The  inner  life,  the  Divine 
life,  will  still  refresh  you;  and  when  life's  low  pulse  is  felt, 
and  its  last  quiverings  are  in  the  heart,  the  Sun  of  your  life 
that  sets  in  the  west,  will  forthwith  arise  in  the  everlasting 
east,  to  set  or  fall  into  shadows  no  more. 
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